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OF 


DEAN  SWIFT- 

THE  Dean  and  a  party  of  hb  friends^  having 
agreed  to  walk  out  of  tqwn^  to  a  certain 
nobleman's,  where  they  were  all  to  fleep^  the 
Dean,  who  was  the  greateft  walker  of  the  fet, 
fopn  diftanced  the  ^eft,  with  a  profefled  defign  of 
fepuring  the  beft  bed.-^-On  this,  one  of  the  others 
was.difpatched  on  horfe-back  by  a  different  road 
to  punifh  the  Dean  for  his  felfiflinefs,  who  ac- 
cordingly reached  the  place  of  deflination  long 
before  Swift,  and  pofted  a  iervant  of  the  nobleman's 
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at  fome  dlftance  from  the  houfe  to  inform  the 
humorift  that  the  fmaJI-pox  was  in  the  family. 
The  Dean,  who  never  had  the  diftemper,  alarmed 
at  the  news,  took  up  his  refidence  in  a  little  room 
at  the  end  of  a  garden  or  field,  where  he  fupped 
alone  and  paffed  feveral  melancholy  hours,  while 
his  friends  at  the  manfion  were  laughing  very 
heartily  at  his  fituation ;  at  lejngth,  taking  pity  of 
him,  they  reviealed  the  jeft,  and  received  a  promife 
that  on  no  future  occafion  the  beft  bed  Ihould 
deprive  them  of  his  company. 


ALMET  THE  DERVISE.  . 

ALMET,  the  dervlfe,  who  watched  the  facred 
lamp  in  t^e  fepulchre  of  the  prophet,  as 
he  one  day  rofe  up  from  the  devotions  of  the 
morning,  which  he  had  performed  at  the  gate 
of  the  temple,  with  his  body  turned  towards 
the  eaft,  and  his  forehead  on  the  earth,  faw  be- 
fore him  a  man  in  fplendid  apparel  attended  by 
along  retinue,  who  gazed  fledfaftly  at  hini  with 
a  look  of  mournful  complacence,  and  feempd  de- 
firoiis  to  fpeak,  but  unwilling  to  offend. 
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The  dervife,  after  a  fhort  filence,  advanced, 
and  faluted  him  with  the  ufual  dignity  which 
independence  confers  upon  humility,  requefted 
that  he  would  reveal  his  purpofe, 

"  Almet,"  faid  the  ftranger  "  thou  feed  before 
thee  a  man  whpoi.  the  hand  of  profperity  has 
overwhelmed  with  wr^tchednefs.  Whatever  I 
once  defired  as  the  means  of  happinefs,  I  now 
poffefs,  but  I  am  not  yet  happy,  and  therefore 
I  defpair.  J  regret  the  l^pfe  pf  time,  becaufe  it 
glides  away  without  enjoyments;  and  as  I  expeft 
nothing  in  the  future  but  the  vanities  of  the  paft, 
I  do  not  wifli  that  the  future  (hould  arrive.  Yet 
I  tremble  left  it  fhpuld  be  cut  off;  and  my  heart 
finks  when  I  anticipate  the  moment  in  which 
eternity  Ihall  clofe  over  the  vacuity  of  my  life,  like 
the  fea  upon  the  path  of  a  (hip,  and  leave  no  traces 
of  my  exiftence  more  durable  than  the  furrow 
which  remains  after  the  waves  have  united.  If  in 
the  treafures  of  thy  wifdom,  there  is  any  pi\*cept  to 
obtain  felicity,  vouchfafe  it  to  me  :  for^  this  pur- 
pofe I  am  pome  :  ^  purppfp  which  yet  I  feared  to 
reveal,  left,  like  ^11  the  former,  it  fhould  be  difap- 
pointed."  Almet  liftened  with  looks  of  aftonifti- 
ment  and  pity,  to  this  cqmplaint  of  ^  being 
in  whom  reafon  was  known  to  be  a  pledge 
of  morality;  t)ut  the  ferenity  of  his  counte- 
nance 


(  o 

nance  foon  fetumed;  and,  lli^tehing  out  his 
hand  to  heaven,  **  Stranger,"  f^d  he,  "  the  know^ 
ledge  which  I  have  received  from  the  pfophet  I 
will  communieatd  to  thee. 

**  As  I  was  fitting  one  evening  at  the  porch  of 
the  templCj  penfive  and  alone,  mine  eye  wandered 
^mong  thft  multitude  that  wa?s  fcattered  before 
m!t ;  atnd  while  I  remarked  the  wearinefs  and  5> 
Btude  which  wa€(  vifible  in  every  countenance^ 
I  Wis  fuddenly  ftruck  with  a  fenfe  of  their  con- 
dition. "Wretched  mortal^,'*  faid  I,  "  to  what 
purpofe  are  ye  bufy  ?  If  to  pf  oduce  happinefd,  by 
whom  is  it  enjoyed^  Do  the^  linens  .of  Egypt,  and 
the  filks  of  Perfia,  bellow  felicity,  on  thofe  who 
wear  them,  equal  to^thd  Wret^hednefe  of  yonder 
fiaves  whom  I  fee  leading  the  camels  that  bring 
them?  k  the  fin^ftefs  of  the  texture,  or  the  fplen- 
dour  of  the  tints,  regwd^d  with  delight  by  thofe 
to  whom  cuftom  has  rendered  them  familiar  ?  Or 
can  the  power  of  habit  render  others  infenfible 
of  pain,  who  live  dnly  to  traverfe  the  defert :  a: 
fcenc  of  dfeadful  uniformity,  where  a  barren  level 
is  boiaided  only  by  the  horiijon  j  where  no  change 
of  pr<>fpe£l:,  or  variety  of  hniiges,  relieve  the 
traveller  from  a  fenfe  of  toil  and  danger,  of  whirt 
winds,  which  in  a  moment  may  bury  him  in  the 
fjmd,  and  of  thirft>  which  the  wealthy  have  given 

half 
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Tialf  tii«ir  poffeflio^s  to  allay  ?  Do  Aofe  on  y^hom 
hereditary  diamonds  fparkle  with  iinregar<fedhiftrirt 
giin  frdm  the  poffeflfion,  what  is  loft  by  the  Wretch 
who  feeks  them  in  the  mine ;  who  lives  exclnded 
from  the  common  bounties  of  nature ;  to  whom 
even  the  vicifEtude  of  dayand  night  is  not  known, 
who  fighs  in  perpetual  darknefs,  and  whofe  life 
is  one  niotmiful  alternative  of  infenfibility  and  la- 
bour ?  If  thofe  are  ixot  happy  Who  poffefe,  in 
proportion  as  thofe  afe  wretched  who  beftow, 
how  vain  a  dream  is  the  fife  of  man  ?  arid  if 
there  is,  indeed,  fuch  difference  in  the  value  d 
exiftence,  how  fhall  we  acquit  of  partiality  the 
hand  by  which  this  difference  has  been  made  V* 

While  my  thoughts  thus  multiplied,  and  tnf. 
heart  burned  within  me,  I  became  fenlible  of  a 
fudden  influence  front  above.  The  fleets  and 
the  crowds  of  Mecca  difappeared  ;  I  found  my- 
felf  fitting  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  and 
percfeived  at  my  right  hand  an  angel,  whom  I 
knew  to  be  Arozan  the  minifler  of  reproof. 
When  I  faw  him,  I  was  afraid.  I  caft  mine  eye 
upon  the  ground,  and  was  about  to  deprecate  his 
anger,  when  he  commanded  me  to  be  filent. 
^'  Almet,'^  faid  he,  "  thou  haft  devoted  thy  life  to 
meditation,  that  thy  counfel  might  deliver  ig- 
norance from  the  mazes  of  error,  and  deter  pre* 

fumption 
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fumptign  from  the  precipice  of  guilt ;  but  the 
book  of.naturei  thou  haft  read  without  under- 
ftanding.  It  is  again  open  before  thee  ^  look  up, 
confider  it,  and  be  wife." 

I  looked  up  and  beheld  an  inclofure,  beautiful 
as  the  gardens  of  Paradife,  but  of  afmall  extent. 
Through  the  middle  there  was  a  green  walk;  at 
the  end  a  wild  defart;  and  beyond  impenetrable 
darknefs. ,  Th^  walk  was  fhaded  with  trees  of 
every  kind,  that  were  covered  at  once  with  blof- 
foms  and  fruit ;  innumerable  birds  were  fmging 
in  the  branches ;  the  grafs  was  intermingled  with 
flowers,  which  impregnated  the  breeze  with 
fragrance,  and  painted  the  path  with  beauty :  on 
one  fide  flowed  a  gentle  tranfparent  ftream, 
which  was  juft  heard  to  murmur  over  the  golden 
fands  that  fparkled  at  the  bottom ;  and  pn  the  ^ 
other  were  walks  and  bowers,  fountains,  grottos, 
and  cafcJides,  which  diverfified  the  fcene  with 
endlefs  variety,  but  did  not  conceal  the  bounds. 

While  I  was  gazing  in  a  tranfport  of  delight 
and  wonder  on  this  enchanting  fpot,  I  perceived 
a  man  ftealing  along  the  walk  with  a  thoughtful 
and  deliberate  pace :  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  earth,  and  his  arms  croflcd  on  his  bpfom  :  he 
fometimes  ftarted  as  if  a  fudden  pang  had  feized 

him; 
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him ;  his  countenance  exprefled  folicitude  and  ter- 
ror; he  looked  round  with  a  figh,  and  having 
gazed  a  moment  on  the  defart  that  lay  before  him, 
he  feemed  as  if  he  wifhed  to  flop,  but  was  im- 
pelled forward  by  fome  invifible  power :  his  fea- 
tures, however,  foon  fettled  again  into  a  calm 
melancholy ;    his    eye  was    again  fixed  on   the 
ground;  and  he  went  on  as  before,  with  apparent 
reluftance,  but  without  emotion.     I  was  (truck 
with  this  appearance  ;  and  turning  haftily  to  the 
angel,  was  about  to  enquire  what  could  produce 
fuch  infelicity  in  a  being  furrounded  with  every 
objeft  that  could  gratify  every  fenfe ;  but  he  pre-- 
vented  my  requeft ;  "  The  book  of  nature,"  faid 
he,  "  is  before  thee ;  look  up,  confider  it,  and  be 
wife/'      I  looked,  and  beheld  a  valley  between 
two  moutitains  that  were  craggy  and  barren;  on 
the  path  there  was  no  verdure,  and  the  mountains 
afforded'  no  fhade ;  the  fun  burned  in  the  zenith, 
and  every  fpring  was  dried  up;  but  the  valley 
terminated  in  a  country  that  was.  pleafant  and 
fertile,   fhaded  with    woods   and  adorned   with 
buildings.    At  a  fecond  view  I  difcovered  a  man  in 
this  valley,  meagre  indeed  and  naked,  but  his  coun- 
tenance was  chearful,  and  his  deportment  a£live; 
he  kept  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  country  before  him; 
and  looked  as  if  he  would  have  run,  but  that  he 
was  reflrained,  as  the  other  had  beea  impelled  • 

by' 
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by  fome  fecret  influence :  fometknes,  indeed,  I 
perceived  a  fudden  expreffion  of  pain,  and  fome* 
lipids  foe  ftepped  (hort,  as  if  bis  foot  «vas  pierced 
hy  thie  afperiti^s  of  the  way;  Imtthe  fprightli- 
aaefs  of  his  countenance  inftantly  returned,  and 
Jie  prefled  forward  wijthout  appearance  of  re- 
pining or  complaint. 

I  turned  again  toward  the  angel,   impatient- 
to  enquire  from  what  fecret  fource  happinieifs  was 
derived,  in  a  fituation  fo  different  from  that  19 
^hieh  it  might  have  been  expefted :  but  he  agaia 
jprevented  ray  pequeft :  ^  Almet/*  faid  he,  "  fcr 
aneniber  what  dtKo.u  haftjfeeft,  and  l^t  thjs  memo- 
rial be  written  upon  jthe  tablets  of  thy  heart. 
Remember,  Almet,that  the  wcwld  jp  which  tjbovi 
art  placed,  is  but  the  roi^d  to  another;  and  thajf 
liappinefs  depends  kA  upon  the  p9th>  but  the 
find :   the  value  of  tjjis  period  o(  thy  exiftence 
is  fixed  by  hope  and  fear.     The  wretch  who 
9rifiiedlo  h'ngerin  the  garde]n>  who  ]p(]kj^  jcound 
upon  its  limits  with  terror.,  was  deftitijite  of  cjpjoy- 
ment,  becaufe  he  was  deftitute  of  hope,  ai?4  wa$ 
f)et^etuaHy  tormented  by  >the  dread  of  Jofing  th^t 
iwhieh  yet  he  did  not  enjoy :  ihe  fmg  vof  ti^f 
feirds  had  been  repeated  tiljl  it  was  imH  h^af  d,  pn^ 
Ac  flowers  had  fo  often.moured  thajt  tb/eir  bsaiuty 
.was  not  feeas  the  river  glided  by  ijo»pti5fi4>  W^ 

he 
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le  feared  to  lift  his  eye  to  the  profpefl:^  left  he 
fhould  behold  the  wafte  that  circumfcribed  it.  But 
he  that  toiled  through  the  valley  was  happy,  be- 
.  caule  he  looked  forward  with  hope.  ITius,  to 
the  fojourner  upon  earth,  it  is  of  little  moment 
whether  the  path  he  treads  be  ftrewed  with  flowers 
or  with  thorns,  if  he  perceives  himfelf  to  ap- 
proach thofe  regions,  in  comparifon  of  which  the 
thorns  and  the  flowers  of  this  wildernefs  lofe  their 
diftin6lion,  and  are  both  alike  impotent  to  give 
pleafure  or  pain. 

**  What  then  has  eternal  wifdom  unequally  dif- 
tributed  ?  That  which  can  make  every  fl:ation 
happy,  and  without  which  every  ftation  muft  be 
wretched,  is  acquired  by  virtue;  and  virtue  is 
polfible  to  all.  Remember,  Almet,  the  vifion 
which  thou  haft  feen ;  and  let  my  words  be  writ- 
ten on  the  tablet  of  thy  heart,  that  thou  mayeft 
direft  the  wanderer  to  happinefs,  and  juftify  God 
to  men/' 

While  the  voice  of  Azoran  was  yet  founding 
in  my  ear,  the  profpeS  vaniftied  from  before  me, 
and  I  found  myfelf  again  fitting  at  the  porch  of 
the  temple.  The  fun  was  going  down,  the  mul- 
titude was  retired  to  reft,  and  the  folemn  quiet  of 
C  midnight 
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r  ,  

midnight  dohifuited 'with  the  refolution  of  my 
doubts  io  complete  the  tranquillity  offtiy  mind. 

Such,  my  fbn,  was  the  vifion  which  the  pr6- 
phet  vcmchfafed  me,  not  for  my  fake  only,  but 
for  fKihe.  Thou  haft  fought  felicity  in  tempofal 
things,  and  therefore  thou  art  difepj)0ihted. 
Let  not  inftruftion  be  ioft  upon  thee,  as  the  feal 
of  Mahomet  in  the  well  of  Aris :  but  go  thy  \^y, 
let  thy  flock  clothe  the  naked,  and  thy  table 
feed  the  hungry  \  deliver  the  poor  from  ofrp^rbf- 
fion,  and  let  thy  converfation  be  above.  Thus 
fhalt  thou  rejoice  in  hope,  attd  look  forward  to 
the  end  of  life  as  the  eonfummation  of  thy  felicity. 

Almet,  in  whofe  breaft  devotion  kindled  as  he 
fpake,  returned 'into  the  temple,  and  the  ftranger 
departed  in  peace. 


TO  A  CLERGYMAN  IN  ESSEX, 

-ON    THE 

DEATH  OF  HIS  WIFE. 

By  S*  Whitchurch^    Ironmtmger,  ^  Bath,  . 

|ERMIT  a  diftant  Bard  in  friehdly'Iays 
To  foothe  your  grief,  and  Cng  your  Mar/s 
praife  i 

Permit 
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Permit  him  now  in  fad  affliction's  houjr. 
The  kindly  oil  of  fympathy  to  pour  ; 
Grant  him  with  you  the  pious  tear  to  fhed. 
And  fliare  your  forrows  for  the  lovely  dead* 

Hard  is  the  lot  of  mortal  man  ojq  earth, 
A  haplefs  mourner  at  his  very  birth  ; 
Deftin'd  thro' various  fcenes  of  woe  to  run. 
Of  each  bright  day  to  fee  the  fetting  fun : 
To  find  unnumber'd  evils  wound  his  peace. 
To  feel  his  forrows  with  hjs  years  encreafe ; 
To  mark  his  pleafures  ever  on  the  wing^ 
And  from  his  very  joys  fee  troubles  fpring; 
To  view  the  beauty  that  e'en  age  might  warm. 
Soon  fade  away,  and  lofe  the  pow'r  to  charm  -,   . 
Fqr  all  the  happinefs  that  fweeteas  life, 
Forheav'n's  beft  boon  itfelf — a  virtuous  wife. 
And  all  the  blifs  her  prefence  can  beftow,. 
Is  foon  exchang'd  for  abfence,  and  for  woe ! 

And  fince  my  Friend^  for  all  your  earthly  love, 
'Twas  your's  the  painful  parting  fcene  to  prove  j 
Since  your  loy'd  Mary,  idpl  of  your  heart. 
Who,  heav'n  inftrufted,  chofe  the  better  part  s 
Since  (he  has  yielded  to  the  ftroke  of  death, 
And  in  the  prime  of  life  reiign'd  her  breathy 
What  has  her  weeping  hujOband  now  to  do. 
But  feek  in  death  a  fafe  aflylum  to  ?  , 

No. 
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Not  fo,   my  mourning  friend,   fince  bounteous 

heav'n 
A  lovely  progeny  to  you  has  given ; 
This  be  the  pleafing  tafk  to  you  affign'd. 
To  pour  inftru£lion  on  the  tender  mind  ; 
^^  To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  fhoot," 
With  care  to  fofter  learning's  rip'ning  fruit ; 
To  a£t  the  father's  and  the  mother's  part. 
And  with  perfuafion  foft,  to  win  the  heart. 

Take  then  your  charge,  and  with  fubmiffive  mind. 
Be  to  your  Heav'nly  Father's  will  refign'd ; 
He  ne'er  afflifts  his  children,  but  to  prove 
How  great  his  goodnefs,  and  how  ftrong  his  love. 
Though  griefs  aflail,  and  forms* of  trouble  rife. 
They're  latent  mercies,  "  bleflings  in  difguife ;" 
The  book  of  Providence  unfolded  wide. 
Anon  no  fecret  from  the  juft  Ihall  hide ; 
Soon  at  one  glance  fhall  to  the  View  appear, 
.    A  god-like  reafon  for  each  groan  and  tqar : 
Joy  foon  fhall  brighten  the  glad  mourner's  eye. 
All  tears  be  wip'd  away,  and  every  forrow  fly ; 
Life's  rudeft  ft6rms  Ihall  quickly  pafs  away. 
And 'heaven's  calm  fuiifliine  gild  the  happier  dayj 
Soon  abfent  friends  again  fliall  gladly  meet. 
And  fouls  congenial  mix  in  union  fweet  5 
Soon,  undebas^'d  by  pain's  fevere  alloy, 
Sh»ll  triumph  conftanf  love  arid  lifting  joy ; 

Soon 
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Soon  the  lad  dreg  be  wrung  from  forrow's  cup. 
For  death  in  vift'ry  fhall  be  fwallow*d  up ; 
Soon  you,  my  friend,  fliall  joyful  greet  again 
The  lovely  Fair,  whofe  abfence  gives  you  pain  ; 
Soon,  on  the  flow'ry  bank  of  Canaan's  fliore, 
Shdlym  and  Mary  meet — to  part  no  more  ! 

BATH,  tfio/jamtofy,  1796.  S.W. 


ANECDOTE 

Of 

A  KING  OF  FRANCE. 

JOINVILLE,  a  contemporary  writer,  fays  of 
Lewis  IX.  ***  The  good  King  would  often  take 
a  walk  in  Vincennes  wood,  and,  placing  himfelf 
under  an  oak,  make  us  fit  down  by  him  ^  and 
thus  he  would  patiently  give  audience  to  all  who 
wanted  to  fpeak  to  him.  Several  times  he  has 
been  known  to  come  to  the  royal  garden  at  Paris, 
and,  ordering  carpets  to  be  laid,  he  fat  down  on 
them  with  his  counfellors,  and  diligently  difpatchtd 
his  people.  Twice  a  week  he  gave  public  audi- 
ence in  his  chamber,  and  with  bufinefs  mingled 
inftruftion.    A  Lady  of  Quality,  very  old,  and 

at 
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at  the  fame  time  in  a  very  ornamented  drefs, 
afked  to  fpeak  a  word  with  him  in  private.  He 
led  her  into  his  clofet,  and  after  hearing  her  a$ 
long  as  he  pleated,  "  Madame  (faid  he,)  Ifhall 
be  mindful  of  your  affair,  if,  on  your  fide,  you 
will  be  mindful  of  your  falvation.  I  have  been  told 
that  you  was  once  very  handfome :  that  time,  you 
knowj  is  paft  and  gone ;  the  beauty  of  the-  bc^y 
fades  away  like  the  flowers  of  the  field ;  do  what 
we  will,  it  is  nottabaren^av^d:  we  fhould  think 
on  the  beauty  of  the  foul,  which  will  laft  for 
ever." 


mm 


ANECDOTE 


OF 


qHARLES.THE  FIFTH, 

THE  day  after  Charles  V.  (one  of  the  wifeflras 
well  as  moft  fortunate  of  princes)  had  re* 
figned  all  his  kingdoms  to  his  fon  Philip,  he 
introduced^  and  recommended  to  his  fervice,  his 
faithful  councilor  and  fetretary,  with  thefe  re- 
markable words,  "  The  prefent  I  make  you  to 
day  is  a  far  more  valuable  one  than  that  I  made 
you  yefterday." 

AN 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

S  AU  V  E  U  R. 

« 

SAUVEUR,  the  French  mathematician,  when 
he  was  about  to  court  his  miftrefs,  would  not 
fee  her,  'till  he  had  been  with  a  notary,  to  have 
the  conditions  on  which  he  intended  to  infift,  re- 
duced into  a  written  form,  for  fear  the  fight  of 
her  Ihould  not  leave  him  enough  mafter  of  him- 
felf.  Like  a  true  mathematician,  he  proceeded 
by  rule  and  line,  and  made  his  calculations  when 
his  head  was  cool. 


A  MENTAL  MIRROR: 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE  YOUfH  OF  BRITAIN. 

IN  all  colle6Uons  of  Effays,  I  invariably  find 
fome  paper  addreffed  to  the  women,  that  is 
either  offered  as  a  lefture  or  advice,  or  levelled 
at  them' with  all  the  feverity  of.fatire ;  while  the 
men;  the  lords  t)f  the  creation !  are  fuffered  ta 
grovel  on  in  vice,  or  to  fneak  through  the  world 

as 
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as  Ignorant  and  worthlefs  charafters.  Why  are 
the  eyes  of  thefe  authors  fhut  againft  the  follies  of 
their  own  fex  ?  Why  will  the  learned  mind  labour 
to  feduce  women  again  to  tafte  of  the  tree  of 
Knowledge,  only  to  make  her  fee  the  nakednefs 
of  thofe  around  her  ? — Oh,  ye  youth  of  Britain  ! 
blufh  at  the  wilful  negleft  of  your  underftandings ! 
blufli  when  you  recolleft  the  high,  the  fublime 
nature  of  the  foul.  Good  Heav6n !  can  a  modern 
fine  gentleman  fuppofe  himfelf  in  the  fame  clafs 
of  being  with  an  Effex,  or  a  Sidney,  the  orna- 
ments of  the  fixteenth  century  ?  To  mention  the 
facred  names  of  a  Newton,  or  a  Locke,  would 
be  to  draw  a  comparifon  between  the  feeble 
glimmer  of  a  glow-worm  and  the  effulgence  of 
the  fun. 

The  firft  emotion  of  the  human  heart  is  a  ftrong 
defire  of  happinefs ;  and,  in  minds  of  any  worth, 
an  ambition  to  be  eminent  in  fomething :  two 
biaffes,  which  emphatically  mark  the  grandeur 
and  immortality  of  the  foul ;  and,  if  properly  di- 
refted,  would  raife  the  men  to  the  higheft  per- 
feftion  that  a  frail  nature  is  capable  of.  The  am- 
bition of  a  manly  foul  ought  to  foar  to  intdkBu^l 
attainments — a  perfeH  gentleman  muft  not  be  ig- 
norant on  any  fubjeft.  To  be  uninformed  of  the 
hiftories  of  Cireece  and  Rome,  fetting  afide  that 

of 
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of  our  country,  is  abfolutely  ftiamefiil :  yet  two- 
thirds  of  our  Jm  d'Efprits  would  rub  their  vacant 
foj?eheads,  if  you  happened  to  afk  them  any  quef- 
tion  about  any  of  the  Gracchi;  but  hint  in  their  ears 
the  name  of  Alcibiades  or  Phocion,  and  perhaps 
they  will  think  that  you  are  talking  of  fome  old 
cloaths  men  !  I  have  heard  miftakes  made,  by 
fafliionable  young  men,  that  a  fchool-boy  of  ten 
years  old- would  blufh  to  be  caught  in.  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  giving  two  or  three  examples. 

Some  ladies,  in  cohipany  with  one  gentleman, 
were  expreffing  their  approbation  of  the  graceful 
manner  in  which  Helen  leaves  her  loom  to  go  to 
Paris,  after  his  flight  from  Menelaus — "  Ah,  la- 
dies," fays  he,  "  It  is  fine  in*  Pope;  but  I  have 
read  it  in  the  original  Latin^  and  there  it  is  beau- 
tiful!"_«  In  Latin,  Sir,"  faid  a  female  friend  of 
mine  who  was  prefent :  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  but 
Homer  was  a  Greek  poet." — ^No,  no.  Madam," 
he  haftily  replied ;  "  you  mean  Horace.  I  afiure 
you  Homer  was  a  Roman,  for  I  have  read  him." 

One  evening,  I  was,  with  fome  other  ladies,  in 
a  room  with  three  young  men.  How  the  fubjeft 
came  into  their  heads  I  know  not,  becaufe  I  was 
not  liftening  to  their  converfation ;  but  my  at- 
tention was  arretted  by  one  of  them  faying,  ra-^ 
D  ther 
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ther  jQudly-^*^  Mark  Anthony  was  made  king  of 
one  of  the  Affyrian  provioces.*^ — "  Perhaps  fp; 
but  I  am  Jure,''  replied  a  iecond,  "  he  was  Cm- 
far's  fon. — "  You  both  miftake,"  interrupted  the 
third ;  **  he  was  one  of  the  villains  that  helped 
Brutus  to  kill  Caefar!"  I  was  aftonifhed;  and 
fpeechlefs  with  furprize,  gazed  at  the  three  **  gp^ 
charming  fellows  /"  who,  in  my  opinion,  better 
deferved  the  appellation  of  the  bhekhead  triunif 
viraie, 

Qne  more  example^,  out  of  the  many  I  could 
advance,  and  I  have  ^os^.  Qalling  one  momkig 
on  a  friend  of  mine,,!  oiet  fome  company  of  horti 
fexes^  aSeipbled  ia  the;  drawiag-4K)Qm :  a  prist  of 
the.  Virgin  Mary,  which  lay  on  the  table^  beiii^. 
the  objefJ:'  of  their  attenliion,.  the  converfation  ict- 
{exiiibJly  turned  upon  Sacred  Hifiory,  and  the  mao^ 
ner  of  Jj^ohn  the  Baptiil  baptifing.  A  lady  im&^ 
fli^did  not  perfeOJy  recoUeft  whetitier  our  Saviour 
w^sjp^jtifed  by  beujft  immerfed  m  the  water,  «. 
by  onlj^  havi^  a  little  poured,  on  his  head^* 
"  Oh,  Madam !"  faid  a  very  handfome,  elegant 
young- gentleman,  .with  gpeat  coitfdence — ^^^^Saint 
John  took  th^  chdld  in  his  armjs,.aod  dipped  him. 
into,  the  rive jc  I"  The  miflake  was. fi>  very  flagisast;^ 
that  even  hia  male  Srieads-  could  feare^  fijrbeari 
lapghiug^  '  ..:..,> 

And 
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"  And  thefe  illiterate,  flramelefsly  ighorant  ani- 
nials^  are  of  that  noble  fpecies,  Man ! — that  fu- 
p*'-emihent  creature,  whofe  form  was  made  ^o 
gstze  on  the  heavens,  and  the  faculties  of  whofe 
foul  were  expanded  by  his  Creator  that  he  might 
count  the  ftars !  And  how  does  he  now  employ 
kis  time  ?  not  even  in  walking  the  plain  tfaclc  of 
literature — not  in  comparing  the  hrftories  of  re- 
publics, kingdoms,  and  empires ;  and,  while  he 
reads,  finds  himfelf  tranfported  to  the  early  ages 
of  the  world,  converfing  with  wife  law-givers, 
*Ki  holy  patriarchs ! — ^not  in  fearching  through 
the  labyrinths  of  the  human  mind  with  Locke; 
nor  in  treading  the  ftars,  and  making  the  vaft 
tour  of  the  univerfe,  in  company  with  the  divine 
Newton !— No ;  thefe  are  not  his  purfuits  :  he 
reads  no  books;  fave  now  and  then  a  flimfy  play, 
that  has  nothing  but  its  novelty  to  recommend  it 
— ^and,  perhaps,  the  hiftory  of  fome  popular  di- 
vorce. Befides  the  Pantheon,  that  mJUmdbk 
fountain  from  whence  he  derives  all  his  clafficaf 
knowledge !  a  flight  acquaintance  with  the  geo- 
graphy of  France,  juft  fufficient  to  enable  him 
to  underftand  the  news  of  the  day,  is  all  the  learn- 
ing he  a^ires  after.  Talk  of  the  ftars  to  him, 
and  he  will  fey,  he  never  looks  at  any,  but  thofe 
in  a  womajai's  face.  Talk  of  the  fouli  friend/hip^ 
mind,  &c.  and  he  will  interrupt  you  by  faying 

'     it's 
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it*s  jargon  he  does  not  underftand.  There  is  one 
JcicncCy  I  believe,  the  whole  of  his  fex  is  per-, 
feflly  converfant  in — that  of  eating  and  drinking ; 
OH/the  fubjeft  of  ^yhich  they  could  out-talk  Api- 
cius  himfelf.  And  I  ,will  do  them  the  juftice  to 
fay,  that  even  the  moft  ftupid  of  them  could  re- 
duce it  to  a  fyfteni,  in  a  moft  elaborate  treatife  on  ^ 
tarts  and  cuftards. 

Many  of  our  yoiith  are  fo  monftroufly  barren, 
that  I  can  pofitively  affirm,  there  are  not  eight  out  of 
ten  who  can  fpell  an  epiftle  of  one  page  in  length 
without  the  immediate  aid  of  a  dictionary.  As 
to  their  accomplifhment,  in  the  moft  delightful  of 
all  ftudies,  the  works  of  the  poets,  I  can  fay 
little  or  nothing  to  their  advantage.  The  fwift, 
though  tender  ray  of  Apollo's  halo,  cannot  pene- 
trate their  opake  brows. .  Ignorance,  if  not  vicious 
hardimcnty  has  ftiielded  their  brazen  foreheads ; 
and,  to  their  dull  car,  the  concord  of  fweet  founds 
is  charmlefs. 

I  know  there  are  fpme,  who  have  fcummed  the 
iirface  of  literature ;  and,  being  fwoln  with  the 
little  pre-eminence  that  they  have  over  their  com- 
panions, they  are  wild  to  fliew  thdr  ftiperiorily 
over  common-fcnfe.  Flinging  reafon  behind  them^ 
they  fet  up  for  men  of  extraordinary  genius  i  and^ 

'     .    .  like 
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Aike  the  Perfian  glafs-man,  in  his  foolifli  vifion^ 
Aey  kick  about  their  earthly  happinefs,  and  hopes 
of  future  felicity,  with  a  real  lunatic  fury. 

To  yaUi  young  men,  who  idly  and  wickedly 
fport  with  your  cum  falvaticn^  and  that  of  your 
weak  and  credulous  afTociates,  I  will  addrefs  thefe 
four  lines  of  Pope : 

A  liUlc  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing; 
Drink  deep,  or  tafte  not,  the  Pierian  fpring ; 
There  (hallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain. 
And  drinking  largely  fobers  us  again.       ' 

Yet  there  are  fome  of  our  young  Engliflimen 
who  are  an  honour  to  their  country,  who  join, 
with  all  the  charms  of  a  beautiful  form,  the  more 
attra6ling,  the  more  fafcinating  graces,  of  a  richly 
cultivated  underftanding,  and  a  poetical  and  de- 
licate tafte;  whofe  fociety  will  always  be  fought 
after  with  eagernefs ;  and,  when  abfent,  .the  re- 
membrance of  their  virtues  and  accomplifliments 
will  play  a  lambent  flame  around  our  hearts,  and 
no  time  can  eraze  their  lovely  idea  from  our  me- 
mory. How  different  are  ,the  fenfations,  which- 
agitate  the  bofom  of  a  female,  in  the  company^ 
of  a  thoughtlefs  coxcomb !  She  lets  the  poor  lit- 
tle butterfly  flutter  roupd  her,  and  buz  its  empty 

nothing 
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iK>thing  in  her  ear ;  and,  when  it  talces  its  ffight, 
thinks  no  more  of  it,  than  of  thofe  infers  which 
fparkle  in  the  fummer's  blaze. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  if  this  ever  meets  the 
^yt  of  thofe  to  wh&m  I  addrefs  it,  they  will  fet 
mc  down  as  ?i  diJappQintcd,  ti^^,^--OId  Maid ;  but 
I  deny  the  charge — I  am  not  oW,  for  I  have  not  yet 
lived  two  and  twenty  years ;  I  think  I  am  not 
uglyy  provided  I  may  believe  the  daily  rhapfodies 
of  at  leaft  half  a  dozen  of  thefe  popinjayg ;  and 
I  kn&m  I  am  rick.  So  I  make  out,  I  am  neither 
the  dijappointedy  the  ugljfy  or  the  old. 


ANECDOTE 


THE  DUCHESS  OF  PORTSMOUTH. 

SHORTLY  after  the  firft  appearance  of  Vmi» 
Pr$fenfd  m  the  dramatic  world,  the  EJuchefar 
of  Portfmouth,  (then  the  fevorite  of  Charles^ 
the  Second)  inquired  of  Lord  Rochefter  after 
Otway,  feying,  (he  had  not  feen  him  for  fome^ 
time.  His  Lordfhip,  with  a  fneer,  faid,  he  f^p-' 
ppfed  he  could  not,  make  as  refpeSable  *an  ap*- 
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pearance  as  his  play;  and  was  therefore  refolvcd, 
like  many  other  ragged  bards,  to  amufe  himfelf 
with  diefling  his  mufe  with  all  the  finery  of  Pat- 
baffus;  "  That  may  be  the  cafe,"  fad  the 
Ducbef9>  "  and  your  Lordfhip  mnft  acknowledge 
Mr.  Otway  dreflfes  his  mufe  in  much  more  elegant 
attire  than  all  the  dramatic  poets  now  living  eaai 
poflibly  do  theirs.  Asa  proof  of  my  eftecm  for  his 
genius,  will  your  Lordfhip  be  fo  kind  to  convey 
this  fifty-pound  note  to  him  ? — Tis  a  debt  I  owe 
him ;  ami  (if  he  is  as  you  iay)  this  is  the  beft  op- 
portunity of  diieharging  it." 


THE     MISTAKE, 

A«  AfJ^HENTlX!  ANECDOTE. 

«  17  VERY  dnehas  his  fault,**  lays  the  proverb;, 
MJJ-  and  I  believe  it  may  vnth  equal  truth  be 
feid,  "thial!  thirire  are  few  charafters,  however 
vicibus;  who  Cannot  boaft  fome  fliare  of  virtue. 
Btit  ftiik  is  the  prejudice  of  the  world,  that  the 
foTiA&  tstfe  remembered  with  increafing  rancour, 
wliilfc^tfSe*  latter  fcarcefy  engage  attention ;  or, 
at  moft,  are  but  flightly  noticed.  When  a  man- 
isi'kd  aftray  by  the  allurements  of  vice>  the  re- 

corciing 
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cording  hand  of  Envy  feldom  fails  to  blazon  to 
the  world  his  departure  from  virtue ;  nor  would 
fuch  an  expofure  be  at  all  matter  of  regret,  if 
there  were  fome  friendly  hand  as  ready  to  pro- 
claim his  return,  and  depifture  thofe  aSions 
whjch  are  allied  to  Benevolence,  CompafSon,  and 
Juftice.  Such  were  my  thoughts  on  a  very  recent 
tranfa£tion,  defcribed  in  the  following  fhort  nar- 
rative. 

Eumenius,  a  harrifter  of  confiderable  eminence 
in  Lincoln's  Inn,  a  few  days  back,  was  waited 
on  by  a  Lady,  who  had  miftaken  him  for  an  at- 
torney of  the  fame  name^  to  accommodate  a  law- 
fuit  that  had  been  inftituted  againft  her  hufband, 
then  abfent  from  home.  Eumenius,  on  hearing 
a  relation  of  the  bufinefs,  readily  difcovered  the 
error  into  which  flie  had  been  led  from  the 
name:  but,  perceiving  in  the  lady's  countenance 
evident  marks  of  inquietude,  he  politely  offered 
his  mediation  in  fettling  the  bufmefe — ^which  Ad- 
mitted no  defence — on  the  beft  terms  pofRbleK 
with  the  plaintiff's  attorney.  After  fome  little 
converfation,  the  lady  accepted  Jiis  friendly  of&rj. 
and  leaving  her  addrefs  with  Eumenius,  who  pro- 
mifed  to  communicate  the  refult  of  his^^  applica- 
tion, took  her  leave. 
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By  this  time  the  reader  may  have  imbibed  a  fuf- 
picious  idea,  that  the  motives  by  which  Eume- 
nius  was  aftuated  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of 
mediator,  were  not  dravm  from  that  pure,  difin- 
terefted  fource,  which,  regardlefs  of  felfifh  re- 
ward, feeks  to  alleviate  the  diftrefles  of  the  unfor- 
tunate. The  juftice  of  that  opinion  I  am  not 
inclined  to  difpute ;  fiace  I  ihould  certainly  offer 
violence  to  truth,  were  I  to  contend  that  they 
were  at  all  favourable  to  morality. 

The  lady  in  queftion  was  a  lovely  brunette ; 
and,  though  her  form  could  not,  perhaps,  boaft 
the  waving  line  of  beauty  fo  ably  pourtrayed  by 
the  pencil  of  the  matchlefs  Hogarth,  yet  there 
was  a  certain  air  in  her  deportment,  aj>  nefcai 
quoi  in  the  whole  affemblage  of  her  perfoh,  that 
imperceptibly  arretted  the  attention,  and  excited 
from  every  beholder  involuntary  admiration.  Per- 
haps, the  anxiety  of  mind  under  which  (he  at 
Aat  moment  laboured,  and  the  penfive  melan- 
choly which  commonly  diffufes  itfelf  over  the  hu- 
man features  in  the  hour  of  diftrefs,  might  give 
•a  foftnefs  to  her  beauty,  and  heighten  the  natural 
graces  of  her  perfon,  that  to  the  fufceptible  heart 
-rf  youth  rendered  her  irrefiftible.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  Eumenius  fejt  himfelf  interefted.in  her  be- 
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half;  and  in^antly  difcarded  from  his^ thoughts 
all  other  bufinefs,  eagerly  bent  on  accommodating 
that  of  the  lovely  ftranger. 

Lauretta,  on  her  return  home,  after  a  flender 
repaft,  was  fitting  in  the  parlour  with  her  little 
brood,  confifting  of  three  infants,  emblems  of  their 
parent  ftock,  reflefting  on  the  occurrences  of  the 
day,  when  a  lo|id  knocking  at  the  door  roufed 
her  from  her  meditations ;  and,  before  (he  could 
apply  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  to  wipe  away 
the  tears  of  fad  anxiety,  Eumenius  entered  the 
room*  Surprize,  at  this  unexpefted  vifit,  de- 
prived her  for  fome  moments  of  the  faculties  of 
fpeech :  nor  was  the  advocate  lefs  immured  in 
filence.  To  find  the  perfon,  for  whom  he  had 
thus*interefted  himfelf,  the  mother  of  a  lovely 
offspring,  was  foreign  to  his  expeftations.  "I 
have  feen  the  plaintiff 's  attorney.  Madam,"  faid 
the  barrifter,  recovering  from  his  furprize;  ^^  who, 
is  willing  to  make  an  abatement  of  two  guineas 
in  his  bill  of  cofls,  on  condition  that  the  re- 
.  mainder,  with  the  debt,  amounting  together  to 
the  fum  of  fix  guineas,  be  immediately  paid." 

"  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you.  Sir,"  returned 
the  lovely  mourner,  "  for  the  trouble  you  have 

taken 
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taken  in  this  bufinefs ;  but  the  fum  demanded, 
fmall  as  it  is,  is  more  than  I  at  prefent  can  com- 
mand.    My,  hulband  is  from  home '* 

"  Diftrefs  yourfelf  no  more  about  it,"  inter- 
rupted Eumenius  -,  "  there  is  a  receipt  for  the 
debt  and  cofts." 

.  "To  what  motive.  Sir,  may  I  impute  this  ex- 
traordinary aft  of  friendftiip  ?"  enquired  Lauretta, 
with  aftonifhment.  "  I  fear.  Sir,"  continued  (he, 
"that  youhave  miftakentheobjeft:  of  your  bounty !" 

"  I  confefs.  Madam,"  replied  the  barrifter, 
'"  that  the  motives  by  which  I  have  been  aftuated, 
refleft  no  credit  on  me  as  a  man.  I  am  difappointed 
in  my  purfuit :  but  that  difappointment,  fb  far 
from  giving  me  pain,  has  excited  in  my  breaft  the 
moft  pleafurable  fenfations ;  and  inftead  of  in- 
volving you  in  diftrefs,  I  have  happily  been  the 
means  of  refcuing  you  from  it.  As  to  the  pe- 
cuniary obligation,  your  hufband  may  repay  it 
me  whenever  it  fhall  be  convenient  to  himfelf : 
and  my  wiflies  are,  that  you  may  uninterruptedly 
enjoy  every  felicity,"  ^  Then,  bowing,  he  with- 
drew, happy  at  his  miftake ;  and  leaving  his  lovely 
auditor  to  the  enjoyment  of  her  own  thoughts, 
while  he  had  the  fatisfaftion  to  refledt,  that,  by  the 

unerring 
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unerring  hand  of  Providence,  he  had  been  pre- 
vented from  incrcafing  the  number  pf  his  ofFerjces4 
and  when  he  vsras  feeking  the  temple  of  Vice, 
his  better  genius  conduced  him  to  the  manfion  of 
Virtue. 

Reader,  fhouldft  thou  ever  meet,  in  the  walks 
of  life,  any  fimilar  cafe ;  if  thou  fhouldft  ever  be 
tempted,  by  the  falfe  blandifliments  of  Vice,  to 
tafte  of  her  intoxicating  goblet;  may  thy  guar- 
dian angel,  like  that  of  the  learned  advocate, 
dalh  from  thy  Mips  the  poifonous  draught,  and 
bring  thee  back  a  profelyte  to  Virtue  ! 


^mmamtm 


THE  DEPARTURE  OF  THE  OLD  YEAR. 

'TPHE  departure  of  the  Old  Year,  and  the 
jL  entrance  of  a  New  One,  cannot  but  fug^ 
geft  many  ufeful  and  very  important  reflexions 
to  a  thinking  man.  We  cannot  take  a  final  leave 
of  any  thing  to  which  we  have  been  accuftomed 
without  a  fentiment  of  concern.  Objefts,  other- 
wife  of  the  moft  indifferent  nature,  claim  this, 
and  they  never  fail  of  obtaining  it,  at  the  hour  of 
parting.  The  indea  of  the  Iq/i  is  always  a  me- 
lancholy 
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laDcholy  idea ;    and  it  is  fo,   perhaps,   for  this 
among  other  reafons;  becaufe,  whatever  be  the 
immediate  fubjeft,    an   application  is  prefently. 
made  to  ourfelves.     Thus,  in  the  cafe  before  lis, 
it  is  recollefted — and  let  it  be  recoUefted — it  is 
good  for  us  to  recoUeft  it — that  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  year,  muft  happen  to  us.     On  each 
of  us  a  day  muft  dawn,  which  is  to  be  our  laft. 
When  we  fhall  have  buried  a  few  more  years, 
we  muft  ourfelves  be  buried ;  our  friends  fhall 
weep  at  our  funeral ;  and  what  we  have  done, 
will  live  only  in  their  remembrance.    The  reflec- 
tion  is  forrowful:    but  it  is  juft  and  falutary; 
equally  vain  and  imprudent  would  be  the  thought 
of  putting  it  away  from  us.     Meanwhile,  let  us., 
caft  our  eyes  back  on  that  portion  of  time  whicji 
is  come  to  its  conclufion,  and  fee  whether  the. 
good  thoughts  that  have  occurred  to  our  ipinds, 
the  good  words  that  have  been  uttered,  and  the: 
good  deeds  that  have  been  performed  by  us,  will; 
Jtot  fumifli  materials  with  which  we  may  ereft  a; 
lafting  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  departed 
year. 

No  year,  certainly,  Ihould  be  permitted  to  ex- 
pire without  giving  occafion  to  fuch  a  retrofpeft. 
The  principal  events  that  have  befallen  us  in  it 
jSiould  be  recolleSed ;  and  the  requifite  improve- 
ments 
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ments  be  raifed  fron^  them  feverally,  by  medita- 
tion.    What  prefervations  from  dangers,  fpiritual 
or  temporal,  have  been  vouchfafed  ^  what,  new 
bleffings  granted,  or  old  ones  continued,  to  me 
and  mine ;  to  my  friends,    my  neighbours,  my 
church,  my  country ;  and  how  have  I  expreffed, 
in  word  and  in  deed,  my  gratitude  and  thankful- 
nefs  for  them  ?  With  what  loffes  or  croffes,  what 
calamities  or  fickneffes,    have  we  been  vifited ; 
and  have  fuch  vifitation  rendered  us  more  peni- 
tent, more  diligent,  devout,  and  holy,  more  hum- 
ble, and  more  charitable  ?  If  the  light  of  heaven 
hath  ftiined  on  our  tabernacle,  and  we  have  en- 
joyed the  hours  of  health  and  happinefs,  let  us 
enjoy  them  over  again  in  the  remembrance:  if  we 
have  lived  under  a  dark  and  ftormy  fky,  and  afHic- 
tion  has  been  our  lot,  let  us  confider  that  fo  much 
of  that  affliftion  is  gone,  and  the  lefs  there  is  of 
it  to  come.     But  whatever  may  be  gone,  or  come, 
all  is  from  God,  who  fends  not  without  reafon, 
and  with  whom  if  we  co-oj>erate,  no  event  can 
befal  us  which  will  not  in  the  end  turn  out  to 
our  advantage.     Such  refleftions  as  thefe  fhould 
indeed  be  always  made  at  the  time  when  the 
events  do  befal  us.     But  if  not  made  then,  they 
fliould  at  fome  time ;  which  yet  will  not  be  done, 
unlefs  fome  time  be  appointed  for  making  them. 
And  what  time  fo  fit  as  that,  when  one  year  ends 

and 
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aixl  another  begins ;  when,  having  finiihed  a 
ftage  of  our  journey,  we  furvey,  as  from  an  emi- 
nence, the  ground  w^e  have  pafled ;  and  the  fight 
of  the  objects  brings  to  mind  the  occurrences 
upon  that  part  of  the  road  ? 

In  the  courfe  of  the  foregoing  year  many  good 
examples  we  muft  have  feen  or  heard  of;  and  by 
means  of  books  and  conyerfation  from  without, 
and  hints  from  our  own  confciences  within,  much 
wholefome  advice,  many  faithful  and  kind  re- 
proofs, muft  we  have  met  with.  For  all  thefe 
admonitions  are  we  the  better,  and  have  we  pro- 
fited by  them  !  When  we  examine  ourfelves  as  to 
the  progrefs  we  have  made  in  the  Chriftian  life 
fmce  this  day  twelve-month,  do  we  find  that  we 
have  difcarded  any  evil  habits,  or  acquired  any 
good  ones ;  that  we  have  mortified  any  vices,  or 
brought  forward  to  perfeftion  any  virtues  ?  In 
one  word,  as  we  grow  older,  do  we  grow  wifer 
and  better  ?  Thefe  are  the  queftions  which  fhould 
be  alked  at  the  conclufion  of  a  year.  And  may 
the  heart  of  every  perfon  return  to  them  an 
anfwer  of  peace !  May  we  find  pleafure  in  re- 
viewing them  !  But  review  them  we  muft — and 
fo  muft  he,  who  is  to  be  our  judge,  at  the  day  of 
lii^  fecond  manifeftation.    That  day  draws  on 

apace : 
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apace :  That  not  only  friends  die,  and  years  ex- 
pire, and  we  ourfelves  fhall  do  the  fame,  but  the 
world  itfelf  approaches  to  its  end.  It  likewife 
muft  die.  Once  already  has  it  fufFered  a  watery 
death ;  it  is  tb  be  deftroyed  a  fecond  time  by  fire. 
A  celebrated  Author,  having  in  his  writings  fol- 
'  lowed  it  through  all  its  changes  from  the  creation 
tq  the  confummation,  defctibes  the  eruption  of 
the  fire,  and  the  progrefs  it  is  to  make,  with  the 
final  utter  devaftation  to  be  efFefted  by  it,  when 
kll  fublunary  nature  fhall  be  overwhelmed  and 
funk  in  a  molten  deluge. 

Let  us  reflefl,  fays  the  above  Author,  upon  this 
occafion,  on  the  vanity  and  tranfient  glory  of  this 
habitable  world.  How,  by  the  force  of  one 
dement  breaking  loofe  upon  the  refl,  all  the  va- 
rieties of  nature,  all^the  works  of  art,  all  the  la- 
bours of  men,  are  reduced  to  nothing.  All  that 
we  admired  and  adored  before  as  great  and  mag- 
nificent, is  obliterated  or  vanifhed;  and  another 
form  and  face  of  things,  plain,  fimple,  and 
every  Avhere  the  fame,  overfpreads  the  whole 
earth. 


AN^ 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

SCHAH   ABBAS. 

SCHAH  Abbas,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
was  more  luxurious  than  became  fo  great  a 
Prince.     One  might  have  judged  the  vaftnefs  of 
his  empire  by  the  variety  of  difhes  at  his  table. 
Some  were  fent  him  from  the  Euphrates  and  Per- 
fian  gulph,  others  from  the  Oans  and  Cafpian 
fea.     One  day,  when  he  gave  a  dinner  to  his 
Nobles,  Mahomet  Ali,  keeper  of  the  three  tombs, 
was  placed  next  to  the  bed  difh  of  all  the  feaft, 
oat  of  refpeft  for  the  fanftity  of  his  office :  but 
inftead  6f  falling  to  and  eating  heartily,  as  holy 
men  are  wont  to  do,  he  fetched  a  difmal  groan, 
and  began  weeping.    Schah  Abbas,  furprized  at 
his  behaviour,  defired  him  to  explain  it  to  the 
company.     He  would  fain  have  been  excufed; 
but  the  Sophi  ordered  him,  on  pain  of  his  dif- 
pleafure,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  caufe  of  his 
diforder.    "  Know  then,  (faidhe,)  O  Monarch  of 
the  earth,  that  when  I  faw  thy  table  covered  in 
this  mannet-,  it  brought  to  my  mind  a  dream,  or 
rather  a  vifion,  which  was  fent  me  from  the  Pro- 
phet whom  I  ferve.    Qn  the  feventh  night  of  the 
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moon  Rhamazan,  I  was  fleeping  under  the  fhade 
of  the  facred  tombs,  when  methought  the  holy 
ravens  of  the  fanftuary  bore  me  upon  their  wings 
into  the  air,  and  in  a  few  moments  conveyed  me 
to  the  loweft .  HfAaVeA,  whel^e  the  Meffenger  of 
God,  on  whom  be  peace,  was  fitting  on  his  lu- 
minous tribunal,  to  receive  petitions  frotti  the 
earth.  Around  him  flood  an  infinite  throng  of 
animals  of  eviery  fpecies  and  quality^  which  all 
joined  fei  preferring  a  comjAtSnt  againft  thee, 
Schah  Abhofi,  for  ddftroying  thfem  Wantonly  and 
tyrannically,  beyond  what  fiecefliity  could  juftify, 
xji  any  iratttfW  appetitcdfenaatid.  It  was  tJledged 
by  themth^t^nortwdye  dPthem  weretnurtfered 
oftem  toboiftpofe  one  difli  for  the  >nicenefsof  thy  pa- 
late. Sdrtregate  their  toi^^ues  only,  feme  their  bow- 
els 5  fome  their  fat^and others  their  bk«inst)r  blood. 
in  flhott,  1:hey  declared  fiich  conftant  wafte  was 
m^de  of  them^  dmt  unl^fs  a  ^p  was  put  t6  it  in 
time,  they  ftit3uld  ^rifli  entirely  by  thy  gluttony. 
The  Prophet  hearing  this,  bent  his  brows,  and 
cA*dered  fix  vultures  to  fetch  thee  alive  before 
him.  They  inftantly  brought  thee  to  his  tribunfetl, 
where  he  commantded  thy  ftomach  to  be  opened, 
and  examined  whether  it  wis  Kgger  or  more 
capacious  than  thofe  of  other  mtn-y  when  it  was 
found  to  be  juft  the  common  fifee.  He  permifted 
aH  the  -aaimal^  to  )nake  rapriftls  on  the  body^  of 
\  their 
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their  deftrpyer ;  but  before  one  in  ten  thoufand 
could  get  at  thee,  every  particle  of  it  was  de- 
voured, fo  ill  proportioned  was  the  offender  to 
the  pffence."  Thi$  vifion  made  fuch  an  im- 
preffion  on  the  Sophi,  that  he-  would  not  fuff^r 
above  one  difti  of  meat  to  be  brought  to  his  table 
for  ever  after. 


A  BUCK  PARSON. 

A  Reprobate  buck  parfon,  going  to  read 
prayers  at  a  remote  village  in  the  weft  of 
England,  found  great  difficulty  in  putting  on 
the  furplice,  which  was  an  old  faihioned  one : 
•*  D-^n  this  old  furplice,"  faid  he  td  the  clerk, 
^  I  think  the  devil  is  in  it !''  The  aftotlifhed  clerk 
waited- till  the  Parfon  had  got  it  oii,  and  theii 
farcaftically  anfwered — ^^I  thinks  as  how  a  is  Zirfi* 

ANECDOTE^  , 
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TRONSI  dx^  imt  tQO;  Apt.ta  i«wai4  their 
authgrn^  wiJb  coirasiplkfeiitSp .  wSieri         want 

bread. 
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bread.  Sorbiere,  being  treated  in  this  manner 
by  his  friend  Pope  Clement  IX.  is  faid  to  have 
complained  in  the  following  humorous  terms  : — 
''  Moft  holy  father,  you  give  ruffles  to  a  man  who 
is  without  a  fliirt." — 


AN  ANECIDOTET 

CHARLES  IX.  onqe  fcnt  an  oirder  to  Vifcount 
D'Orte,  Governor  of  Bayonne,  to  maffacre 
:^11  the  Proteftant  inhabitants  there,  to  whic^  he 
returned  the  following  anfwer :  \ 

I  I  have  cqmnpiunicated  the  Royal 
Mandate  to  youriMajefty's  faithful  fubjefts  ip.the 
town,  as  well  as  to  all  thofe  who  compofe  the 
garrifon.  To  a  man,  I  have  found  them  all  rnoft 
worthy  citizens,  and  men  of  approved  valour, 
but  not  one  executioner  among  them ;  wherefore, 
they  and  I  moft  .hiiimbry''  befeech  your  Majefty, 
with  all  humility,  to  give  us  an  opportunity  of 
employing  our  fword§'fof  you  in  any  pra£ticable 
ente4"prize,  no  matter  how  big  the  danger. 
There,  in  obedience  to  your  command,  thq'l|ift 
drop  of  blood  Ihafl  chearfully  be  flied."       '    ^ 

ON 
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ON  RETIREMENT. 

THE  feafon  of  the  year  inviting  me  for  a 
time  to  quit  fcenes  of  hurry  and  confulion, 
I  retired  lately  into  the  country  to  enjoy  a  calm 
retreat,  breathe  the  falubrious  air,  aftid  feaft  my 
eyes  with  nature  cloathed  in  the  blooming  gar- 
ment of  the  fpring.  Here  I  often  contemplate 
the  wonders  of  creation  undifturbed,  and  think 
myfelf  happier  in  folitude  than  the  gaudy 
Courtier  amidft  the  fplendours,  noife,  and  hurry 
of  a  Court. 

This  is  fafety*s  habitation ;  filence  guards  the 
door  againft  the  ftrife  of  tongues,  and  all  the  im- 
pertinences of  idle  converfation.  TTiefwarm  of 
temptations  that  befet  us  amidft  the  gaieties  of 
life,  are  banifhedfrom  thefe  fcenes  of  retirement. 
Here  without  difturbance,  I  cart  fui^vey  my  own 
thoughts;  and  ponder  the  fecret  intentions  of 
my  own  heart.  In  fhort,  here  I  c^n  learn  the 
beft  of  fciences,  that  of  knowing  myfelf.  The 
other  evening  I  ftrayed  into  the  fields,  and,  plea- 
fing  myfelf  with  that  variety  of  objefts  that  pre- 
fented  themfelves  on  every  fide,  night  overtook  me 
before  1  was  aware.  The  whole  face  of  the  ground 
was  loon  overfpread  with  (hades>  only  a  few  of 

the 
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the  lofty  eminences  were  clothed  with  ftreaming 
filver,  and  the  tops  of  the  waving  groves,  and 
fummits  of  the  mountains,  were  irradiated  with 
;the  fmiles  of  the  departing  day.  The  cloudf, 
expanding  their  purple  wings,  were  tipped  with 
a  ray  of  gold,  while  others  repreC^nted  ^  chain 
of  lofty  mountains,  whojfe  c;raggy  fummits  over- 
ijiadowed  the  vales  belpw,  and  alon^  tlxeir  m- 
acceffible  .fides  jthere  appeared  various  pit3.apd 
romantic  caves. 

.  A  calm  of  tranquillity  and  undifturbed;  repp^ 
fpread  over  the  whole  fcehe.  The  genjtk  gaies 
fanned  themfelves  afleep,  fo  that  not  a  fingleleaf 
/»rgs  in  motion :  echo,  herfyf  ijept  unmpjefted, 
^UQtd  the  €xjwided  ear  could  ^pnly  catch  tbe  Uqjaj^ 
J^pife  c^a  murmuring  jQxeatn.  Th^  beafts  de- 
parted tp  their  grafly  c<HAch,  And  the  viliagp 
fwaiixs  to  their  ^  pillows ;  even  the  faithful  dog 
fofgot  his  pofl,  ^nd  fluiubered  with  his  nj^flter. 

D^kneis  wis  |iow  at  ks  height^  ap4  tJie  dif- 
ferent objeQs  vvcre  only  rendered  vifible  }>y  the 
.  Iaj«it  glimmering  o^  the  (lars*  TJiis  folemn  fcene 
brought  to  my  remembrance  thp  terrors  jebich 
^ten  kiy^de  timorous  jixinds.  "  Thi$  ^fai^  I  tp 
.«yfetf)  i*i  the  tixBje  wl^eu  t^  ghofts  are.ijiippQfed 
\tp  |«^fep.t|i^r  appearance,  fUnd  fp,irits  yi$t  tbje 

folitary 
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folitary  dwelling  of  the  dead.  But  what  flieuld 
terrify  me.  When  I  know  I  am  encompaffed  by 
the  hatidof  my  Maker,  and  that  in  aftiort  time  I 
fliall  enter  a  vrhole  world  of  unbodied  beings  ? 
Nor  is  it  unreafonable  to  fuppofe  that  numbers 
of  invifible  beittgs  are,  at  this  inftant  patroKnej 
the  fame  retreat,  and  joining  with  me  in  con- 
teni|dating  the  works  of  the  Almighty  Creator.'* 

While  I  was  thus  reflefting  on  the.  exceffive 
tin^idity  that  poffeffes  many  people's  mind,  when 
the  febte  curtain  of  the  ni^t  is  drawn,  the  moon 
-^iarted  h*  filver  rays  from  the  eaflern  part  of 
the  horizon,  and  difpelled  the  veil  from  the 
coiirttenance  of  nature.  *  Every  objeO:  appeared 
mdre  delicately  ihaded,  and  arrayed  in  fofter 
chatims.  Tliis  beautifd  profpeft,  more  various 
.  thkn  fency  itfelf  can  paint>  brought  to  my  mind 
that  beautiful  night-piece  in  Homer  : 

As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 
0*er  heaWs  clear  azure,  fpr<f^ds  a  facred  light ; 
When  not  a  breath  difturbs  the  deep  ferene. 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercafts  the  fblemn  fcene  5 
ArotHid  h«*  throne  the  vivjd  planets  roll, 
And^ars  untttamber'd  gild  the  glowing  poie ; 
'Offer'fee  dark  tfees  a  yellower  verdure  fl^d, 
Anad  tipt'With  filver  evlry  mountains'  head : 

Then 
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Then  ihine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  profpeft  rif^ 
A  flood  of  glory  burfts  from  all  the  flcies ; 
The  confcious  fwains,  rejoicing  in  the  fight. 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  blefs  the  ufefullight. 

My  thoughts  were  recalled'  from  thefe  pleafing 
ideas  by  the  noife  proceeding  from  the  Iteps  of 
an  ancient  inhabitant  of  a  neighbouring  cottage: 
his  face,  though  wrinkled  with  age,    had  in  it 
fomething  majeftic,  and  his  hoary  locks  flowed 
loofely  over  his  fhoulders-     He  feemed  furprized 
at  feeing  me  alone  in  the  fields,  and,  when  he 
underftood  that  the  contemplation  of  the  ftupen- 
dous  works  of  my  Maker  had  alone  detained  me, 
he  was  filled  with  admiration.     "  Son,  (faid  he,) 
I  have  for  near  fifty  years  been  an  inhabitant  of 
yonder  cottage :  my  youth  was  indeed  fquandered 
in  purfuing  the   fafhionable  amufements  of  the  . 
age  ;  but  finding,  on  mature  refleftion,  that  true 
pleafure  only  confifts  in  treading  the  paths  of 
virtue,  I  abandoned  the  deceitful  purfuits  of  the 
world,  and  retired  to  this  folitary  cottage,  where 
I  have  continued  in  peace  and  tranquillity.  Here 
I  can  contemplate  the  wonders  of  my  Creator, 
and  rejoice  in  a  firm  hope  of  a  happy  eternity. 
Is  it  not  furprizing  to  think  that  mortals  can  be 
pleafed  with  the  ample  dimenfions  of  Raneliagh's 
dome,  or  the  gay  illuminations  of  Vauxhall  grove, 

and 
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and  not  be  touched  with  tranfport  at  the  ftu- 
pendens  difplay  of  Omnipotent  (kill?  At  the  au- 
guft  grandeur  and  fhinlng  ftatelinefs  of  the  firma- 
ment, that  forms  an  alcove  for  ten  thoufand  worlds, 
and  is  ornamented  with  millions  of  eternal  lu- 
minaries ?  This  muft  furely  betray  not  only  a  to- 
tal difregard  of  the  Great  Creator,  but  the  moft 
abjeft  littleriefs  of  mind,  and  the  utmoft  poverty 
of  genius.  Four-fcore  years  have  revolved  fince 
I  firft  breathed  the  vital  air:  fuch  a  tenn,  to 
unthinking  yoiith,  niay  feem  of  a  prodigious 
length ;  hours  crowded  behind  hours  exhibit  an 
extenfive  plan,  and  flatter  us  with  a  long  pro- 
greflion  of  pleafures :  but  how  ftiort  apd  fcanty 
to  one  who  has  made  the  experiment !  It  was, 
methinks,  but  yefterday,  that  I  abandoned  the 
gay,  and  retired  to  this  lonely  habitation,  and  I 
muft  fhortly  refign  both  for  the  fleep  of  death. 
As  foon  as  we  are  born,  we  draw  nearer  to  our 
end ;  and  how  fmall  is  the  interval  between  the 
cradle  and  the  tomb  ?  A  few  minutes  pafled, 
and  we  plunge  into  eternity;  and  on  this  in- 
confiderable  portion  alone  depends  our  final 
felicity.  Defer  not,  therefore,  my  fon,  one  An- 
gle moment  to  cultivate  a  correfpondence  with 
the  condefcending  Deity,  and  tafte  the  pleafures 
of  Divine  Friendfhip.  Then  fhall  death,  when- 
ever he  approaches,  be  ftripped  of  his  terrors,  and 
'      G  the 
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the  grave  become  a  manfion  of  tranquillity. 
Hark !  the  death-bell  from  yonder  tower,  laden 
with  heavieft  accents,  faddens  the  air  \  It  gives 
notice  to  furvivfng  mortal^  that  the  laft  enefny 
has  begun  the  chace,  and  has  even  now  laid  one 
of  our  neighbours  in  the  duft.  It  is  therefore 
high  time  for  us  to  cultivate  good  works,  and 
fow  the  feeds  of  virtue,  that  eternity  may  yield  u$ 
a  joyful  harveft. — Farewell,  my  fon ;  refleft  on 
thefe  obfervadons  of  mature  age,  and  purfue  the 
path  that  leads  to  the  regions  of  everlafting  fe- 
licity." 


TOE  GENEROUS  SULTAN. 

AN    BASTER»r   TALE. 

SHAH  AbbAs,  fultan  of  Peffia,  Iwayed  the 
fceptre  of  his  anCeftof^  with  wifdom  and 
magnanimity ;  his  enettties  tfenlbled  at  his  name, 
arid  his  fubjefts  revered  his  powef,  and  bleffed 
his  bounty.  The  luxuries  of  the  e^ft  fupplied 
his  table,  and  the  beauties  of  Circaffia  filled  his 
feraglio.  He  governed  bis  people  with  juftice, 
enafled  fage  laws,  and  extended  his  generofif y  to 
the  remoteft  parts  of  his  dominions. 

'  .  -  .  After 
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After  feveral  fuccefsful  vears  in  which  he  had 
engaged  to  defend  the  juft  rights  of  Perfia,  he 
reftored  peace  to  his  country,  aftd  returned  in 
triumph  to  his  palace,  to  enjoy,  in  undifturbed 
eafe,  the  pleafures  of  that  tra^uiUity  and  plenty, 
which  by  his  martial  labours  he  had  procurred  for 
liis  people 

One  day,  while  he  was  in  his  feraglio,  and 
furveyed  the  lovely  females  by  \5rh0m  he  was  fur- 
rounded,  he  obfer\'ed  one  of  them,  of  extrejne 
beauty,  who  appeared  funk  in  grief  and  melan- 
dioly ;  defpondence  fat  on  her  cheek,  and  the 
tear  gliftened  in  her  eyes.  At  the  approach  of 
the  powerful  lord  of  the  half  of  Afia,  (he  fcarcely 
deigned  to  raife  her  head,  but  appeared  aban- 
doned to  fadnefs,  aiKi  overwhelmed  with  forrow 
and  defpair. 

The  .Sultan,  awhile,  viewe;d  her  with  ad- 
miration. The  beauties  of  her  tranfcende»t 
farm  and  countenance  out  flione  the  charms  of 
her  companions  around  her,  as  the  filver  beam  of 
die  luminary  of  night  dims  the  luftre  of  the  hoft 
of  heaven.  Her  grief  added  the  divine  and  in- 
exprej05ble  grace  of  f6nfibility.  Her  inattention 
to  the  prefence  of  her  fovereign  had  alfo  its  efFeft; 
and,  inlHgatcd  at  once  by  admiration  and  curio- 

fity. 
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fity^  he  gave  her  the  fignal  to  attend  him  to  a 
private  apartment. 

When  there,  he  thus  addreffed  her  : — "  I  per- 
cieive  that  you  are  agitated  by  anxiety  and  fear ; 
imagine  not,  faireft  creature,  that  you  are  fallen 
into  the  power  of  fome  ferocious  and  irrational  ani- 
mal, eager  to  gratify  its  paffion,  and  regardlefs 
alike  of  juftice  and  generofity.  While  I  furvey 
the  beauty  which  nature  has  fo  lavifhly  bellowed 
upon  you,  I  feel  myfelf  reftrained  by  a  fecret  awe, 
from  violating  the  moft  lovely  of  her  works,  and 
excited  by  an  irrefiftible  impulfe  to^  employ  my 
power  to  promote  your  happinefs,  and  change 
your  grief  into  joy.  Speak  to  me,  therefore, 
with  confidence :  unfold  to  me  your  whole  hif- 
tory,  and  difclofe  your  whole  foul.  I  fwear,  by 
our  Prophet,  that  in  me  you  fhall  find,  not  a  vio- 
lator, but  a  friend  and  proteftor.  Moft  unworthy 
3vere  I  of  my  power  and  exalted  ftation,  were  it 
polEble  that  I  fliould  fee  you  even  appear  to  fuf- 
fer,  and  not  enquire  the  caufe,  or,  knowing  that 
you  had  caufe  for  forrow,  not  endeavour  to  re- 
:  drefs  your  wrongs,  or  foothe  your  afBi£tion,  as 
far  as  in  my  power.  Again,  therefore,  I  com- 
.  mand  you,  I  entreat  you,  to  unfold  to  me  all  your 
ftory,  and  all  your  forrows.  If  it  is  in  my  power 
to  grant  you  relief,  they  are  at  an  end;  if  not, 

my 
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my  heart  fhall  at  leaft  fympathize  with  you,  in  your 
fufFerings.'* 

At  this  addrefs,  the  aftoniflied  Selima  raifed  her 
beauteous  eyes,  which  now  gliftened  with  hope 
and  efteem;  and  kneeling  before  her  generous 
fovereign,  (he  thus  began : 

*'  The  words  of  my  Lord  are  reviving  to  his 
forrowful  handmaid,  as  the  dew  of  the  morning 
to  the  rofe  of  Erivan.  They  inftil  confolation 
into  my  heart,  and  open  my  lips  to  declare  my 
griefs: — I  was  bom,  far  from  the  fplendors  of  your 
court,  in  the  fruitful  plains  of  Circaflia,  and  paffed 
the  morning  of  my  life  in  chearfulnefs  and  (im- 
plicity.  My  heart  was  a  ftranger  to  care  or 
ambition,  and  acquainted  only  with  the  fweet 
enjoyments  of  friendfhip  and  afFeftion.  I  was 
the  delight  of  my  fond  parents,  and  they  were 
mine.  Unreftrained  by  the  more  rigid  cuftom  of 
the  eaft,  as  I  was  not  born  to  riches  or  honours, 
I  and  my  companions  bounded  over  the  fmiling 
meadows  as  the  gazelles  traverfe  the  extenfive 
plains.  In  thefe  excurfions  I  frequently  faw  Sa- 
dak,  a  youth  of  my  country, — a  youth,  in  his 
perfon  blooming,  as  the  newly  opening  flower, 
and  in  his  manners  generous  as  the  bounty  of 
heaven. — Sadak,  who  preferved  the  life  of  my 

father. 
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fotber. — Sadak,  who  fondly  loved  me.  We  wejpe 
to  have  been  united  in  the  tendered  bonds ;  bqt 
the  reputation  of  my  beauty  prevented  my  hap- 
pinefs,  by  ti'eachery  and  abufed  J)ower,  I  have 
been  brought  to  your  feraglio.  How  often  have 
I  curfed  my  fatal  charms,  if  indeed  I  poffefs  thera ; 
for  Sadak  would  Jove  me  without  beauty !  If  ev^r 
•I  regain  the  tranquillity  of  my  former  life, — if 
ever  I  atfi  reftored  to  true  happinefs, — it  muft  be 
the  effedt  of  your  boundlefs  generofity.  The 
beauty  of  the  Houris  of  Paradife  is  the  <lue  of 
my  Lord :  ^  but  the  woman  who  can  no  longer 
command  her  heart  ought  not  to  receive  his  at- 
tention/' 

♦*  Excellent  creature,"  exclaimed  the  Sultan ; 
*^  monarchs,  wanting  a  treafure  like  thee,^  are  ia- 
iJeed  poor.  Yet  jQialt  thou  be  reftore<}  to  the  fimple 
happinefs  thou  haft  wifely  chofen;  nor  fliajt 
thou  be  feparated  from  that  youth  whom  thou 
haft  honoured  with  thy  praife  and  invaluable 
«fie£lioia.*' 

Scarcely  had  the  Sultan  left  the  feraglio  whai 
he  was  informed  that  a  youth,  apparently  of  no 
very  high  rank,  had  demanded  to  fee  himj'ftHedu- 
kigthat  he  had  Something  to  communicate  of  the 
utmoft  importance,  which  he  would  not  ponfide 

to 
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to  any  other  perfon.    The  Sukan  immediately 
gave  orders  that  he  fliould  be  admitted. 

The  youth  entered,  kneeled  before  the  fove- 
reign  of  Perfia,  and  thus  addrefled  him  : — "  May 
the  monarch,  whofe  beneficence  is  equal  to  his 
power,  long  fway  the  fceptre  over  a  happy  and 
grateful  people.  But  royal  beneficence  camiot 
extend  to  all,  and  power  is  too  frequently  abufed. 
May  his  fublime  majefty  condefcend  to  hear  my 
complaint.  Your  officers,  afting  without  your 
knowledge,  have  afted  unworthy  your  high  cha- 
rafter.  They  have  carried  atray,  by  treachery 
and  force,  the  beauteous  flower  of  our  country, 
the  delight  of  her  fond  parents,  the  joy  of  the 
fond  eyes  of  her  lover : — Selima,  the  beauteous, 
the  unrivalled  Selima,  is  in  your  feraglio  :  I  know 
fhe  is  there  unwillingly :  reftore'her,  O!  reftore 
her,  moft  gracious  fovereign !"  "  Youth,"  replied 
the  Sultan,  "  knoweft  thou  ^Vhat  thou  alkeft  ? 
Selima  is  more  lovely  than  the  Houris,  and 
wifdom  and  tendernefs  are  enthroned  in  her^ 
heart." 

*^  I  know  it  well,'*  replied  the  petitioner :  "  I 
have  dlfo  heard  of  the  juftice,  the  generofity,  and 
the  magnanimity  of  the  illuftrious  Shah  Abbas." 

*^But 
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^^But  why,"  replied  the  Sultan,  ^^are  monarchs 
raifed  above  others,  but  to  chufe  their  pleafures, 
and  to  have  their  enjoyments  preferred  to  thofe 
of  their  fubjeas?'* 

*'  The  true  pleafure  of  the  noble  mind,  whether 
of  monarch  or  peafant,"  replied  the  youth,  "  is  to 
do  good,  to  a6l  with  juftice>  and  exercife  bene- 
ficetice:  every  pleafure  incompatible  with  thefe 
is  unworthy  not  only  of  the  monarch  but  the 
man."  . 

"  Your  fentiments  are  generous,"  replied  the 
Sultan,  "  and  your  petition  is  granted.  You  (hall 
receive  Selima,  of  whom  you  appear  nearly  the 
equal.  Remain  at  my  court,  and  I  will  try  your 
abilities  in  fome  employment." 

Thus  was  Selima  reftored  to  Sadak :  they  were 
united  and  happy ;  and  the  Sultan,  after  having 
tried  the  fidelity  and  abilities  of  the  youth  in  of-  . 
fices  of  inferior  importance,  advanced  him  by  de- 
grees, until  he  became  his  confidential  favourite, 
and  one  of  his  principal  minifters,  rewarded  by  a 
continual  acceffion  di  wealth  and  honours, — of 
wealth,  which  he  liberally  expended  for  the 
good  of  the    country  at  large, — and  honours, 

which 
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whicn  reflefted  a  luftre  on  the  difcernment  of 
his  fovereign,  and  his  own  abilities  and  virtue 


THE  VISION  OF  HASSAN. 

AN   ORIENTAL    TALE. 

HASSAN,  the  merchant,  having  through  the 
favour  of  Alia,   and  an  unexampled  in- 
duftry,  accumulated  an  immenfe  fortune,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  declined  the  fatigues  of  commerce- 
for  the  luxury  of  fplendor,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
^eafe. 

His  palace  feemed  the  feat  of  enchantment ; 
his  haram  was  filled  with  the  choiceft  beauties, 
and  his  banquets  were  worthy  a  potentate.  The 
founds  of  mufic  and  dancing  were  continually 
heard  in  his  halJ,  all  who  came  were  welcome  j 
and  the  refidence  of  Jlaflan  was  fignalized  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Manfion  of  Hofpitality.  Every 
one  bowed  as  he  paffeds  his  name  was  celebrated 
in  fongs ',  and  the  prayers  of  the  poor  were  con- 
tinually offered  up  for  his  welfare.  Every  thing 
about  him  wore  the  appearance  of  felicity ;  his 
fuperiors  courted  him ;  his  equals  flattered  and 
H  envied 
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envied  him;  and  his  inferiors  fought  his  par 
tronage,  in  preference  to  that  of  princes.  All 
were  aftoniflied  at  his  magnificence,  and  all 
united  in  pronouncing  him  happy. 

But  Haflan  was  an  inftance  that  the  eftimates 
of  mortals  are  generally  erroneous.  On  a  fudden, 
an  extreme  languor  poffeffed  him.  He  found 
not  pleafure  among  his  women ;  retired  from  the 
banquet  difgufted;  and  heard  the  voice  of  adiila^ 
tion  unmove^.  Mufic  could  no  loqger  lull  him 
to  repofe ;  he  was  abfent  by  day,  and  reftleft  by 
night.  In  vain  he  afFefted  the  alacrity  of  chew- 
fulnefs ;  .for  his  countenance  difplayed  the  fettled 
gloom  of  melancholy  and  diflktisfaftion. 

In  this  difpofition  of  mind,  reclined  on  his 
fofa,  he  was  ruminating  on  the  uncertainty  and 
fubtilty  of  happinefs,  when  he  was  alarmed  by  ^ 
violent  clap  of  thunder,  and  in  a  moment  a  fu" 
pernatural  form  flood  before  hini, 

'^  Haffan,"  faid  the  fpirit,  ia  aa  encour^gingf 
tone,  "  attend !  I  aip  the  Genius  of  InflxuQion  j 
the  bountiful  and  omnifcient  Alia  has  feen  thy 
diflatisfaaion,  and  has  permitted  me  to  dire£t 
thee  in  thy  fearch  after  happinefs.  Mark  well 
what  is  before  thee  !'' 

A 
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A  plain,  bordered  on  each  .fide  by  a  thick 
wood,  and  enchantingly  diverfified  with  fruit- 
trees  and  flowers,  was  extended  to  his  view ;  fo 
large,  that  a  temple  at  the  farther  end  was 
fcarcely  difcemible,  to  which  a  numerous  quan- 
tity of  children,  who  Inftantly  made  their  ap- 
pearance, were  direfted  by  a  venerable  perfonage ; 
and  warned  againft  turning  out  of  the  path,  or 
flopping  by  the  way,  excepting  to  refrefh  them- 
Itdves  with  the  fruits  or  flowers  growing  im- 
mediately on  its  borders ;  which*  they  were 
allowed  to  do,  as  the  journey  was  both  long  and 
fatiguing,  in  confequence  of  bogs  and  brambles 
frequently  obftrufting  the  way. 

The  majority,  however,  inftead  of  attending 
to  the  injunftion,  difperfed  at  random  over  the 
plain,  aniufing  themfelves  with  flying  kites,  catch- 
ing butterflies,  blind-man's  buff,  leap  frog,  hunt 
the  flipper,  and  many  other  juvenile  fports. 
Some  gathered  nofegajrs,  while  others  culled  the 
moft  beautiful  flowers  to  ornament  their  hair; 
and  fome  greedily  devoured  the  various  fruits, 
while  others  filled  their  pockets  with  them.  Many, 
neverthelefs,  feemed  to  obey  the  command  given 
them.  But  the^eater  part  of  thefe  were  feduced 
from  thepath,atvariousftagesof  the  journey:  fome, 
to  jgo  over  to  former  companions ;  others,  attra6ted 
by  the  luxuriant  appearance  of  fome  particular 
/  fpecies 
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fpecies  of  fruit,  or  the  variegated  tints  of  a  glaring 
flower :  and  few,  indeed  were  they  who  reached 
the  temple.  Thefe  had  fcarcely  entered,  when 
from  the  two  woods  ruftied  out  a  large  troop  of 
beafts  of  prey,  while  the  air  darkened  with  in- 
numerable defcending  vultures  and  every  other 
defpription  ^  of  carnivorous  birds.  They  im- 
mediately attacked  the  juvenile  multitude  ;  who, 
defencelefs  as  they  all  were,  fled  every  way  to 
avoid  them.  A  few  took  refuge  in  a  miferable 
hovel,  on  the  right  fide  of  the  plain;  and  many 
.fought  the  woods,  whither  they  were  inftantly- 
purfued.  Of  thefe  who  could  not  efcape,  fome 
were  left  dead  on  the  plain ;  others  fliockingly 
mangled,  on  whom  the  birds  and  fmaller  beafts 
began  immediately  to  glut  their  carnivorous  ap- 
petites, while  the  larger  beafts  dragged  their 
unfortunate  viftims  into  the  woods,  to  devour 
them,  at  leifure,  in  their  dens* 

**  Wb^t  means,"  exclaimed  the  aftonifhed 
Haflan,  "  the  fcene  before  me  ?" — "  What  thou 
haft  feen,"  replied  the  Genius,  "  is  a  picture  of 
human  life  ;  the  plain  is  the  world,  and  the  chil- 
dren are  its  inhabitants.  The  temple  to  which 
they  were  direfted  by  the  fage,  Wifdom,  is  thajt 
of  Virtue,  the  only  refidence  of  Happinefs ;  and 
the  hovel,  from  whence  there  h  a  fubterraneous 
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p^ageinto  the  temple,  the  abod^  ofRepentance. 
Happinefs  is  the  univerfal  hope  of  mankind ;  yet, 
like  the  little  children  who  difobeyed  t^e  com- 
mand given  them,  they  perverfely  feek  it  in  the 
rounds  of  folly,  and  the  gratification  of  fenfe: 
thence  the  various  cares  and  difeafes  reprefented 
by  the  birds  and  beads  of  prey,  which  render 
life  a  burden  to  fome,  deftroy  it  in  others,  and 
impel  many  to  wander  in  the  horrid  woods  of 
madnefs  and  defpair.  Such  has  been  thy  purfuit 
after  happinefs.  Then  induftry  was  prompted 
by  the  hope  of  gain,  and  the  defire  of  riches, 
for  the  purpofes  of  fenfuality ;  vanity  has  made 
the  profufe,  and  thou  haft  extended  thy  pa- 
tronage to  obtain  the  defpicable  incenfe  of  fervile* 
adulation.  The  countenance  of  princes,  and  the 
homage  of  the  herd,  at  firft  inflated  thy  little 
mind ;  and  novelty  made  thee  experience  a  de- 
ceitful fatisfaftion.  But  the  charm  is  removed ! 
thy  fenfes  are  palled  with  excefs  3  adulation  is 
become  familiar  3  and  thou  haft  reaped  nothing 
from  the  company  of  the  great,  but  the  envy  of 
thofe  with  whom  it  was  thy  intereft  to  have  pre- 
ferved  a  confidence.  ITiou  haft  flatterers  with- 
-out  friends,  and  plenty  without  enjoyment; 
hence  melancholy  lowers  on  thy  countenance,  and 
difcontent  preys  on  thy  heart..  Know,  then, 
whatever  is  undertaken  without  a  view  of  pro- 
moting 
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moting  the  inlerefts  of  virtue,  muft  neceflfarily 
end  in  difappointment  and  chagrin.  Such  is 
the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  fcene  thou  haft 
contemplated:  be  wife,  obfer^  it,  apd  be 
happy." 

Here  .the  Genius  withdrew,  in  a  blaze  of  ef- 
fiilgence;  and  the  fun-beams,  at  that  momenit 
playing  on  the  eyes  of  Haffan,  awaked  him  frona 
his  profitable  vifion. 

> 

He  proftrated  himfelf  in  grateful  adoration 
before  the  indulgent  Alia ;  conformed  his  life  t6 
the  precepts  of  the  Genius ;  and  enjoyed,  to  a 
good  age,  the  felicity  which  he  had  been  told 
it  would  produce,  and  which  will  feldom  or  never 
fail  to  refult  from  an  uniform  ^herence  to  fimilar 
purfuits. 


ANECDOTE 


KITTY  Clite  and  Quin  were  invariabfo 
green-room  foes:  whether  he  hafi  met 
with  a  rebuff  in  paying  his  addrefies  to  her  in  the 
juvenile  part  of  his  life,  or  whether  this  antipathy 
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arofe  from  fpleen  and  dramatic  jealoufy,  we  can- 
not determine.  One  night  Quin,  who  had  been 
gormandizing  at  a  turtle  feaft,  fell  faft  afleep  ia 
the  fettee,  and  fnored  fo  outrageoufly,  that  he 
might  be  heard  acrofs  the  ftage,  in  one  of  Kate's 
moft  'favourite  airs.  Upon  her  return  fhe  made 
heavy  complaint  of  the  ill  treatment  fhe  had  re- 
ceived from  him,  and  concluded  with  advifing 
him  to  take  a  ftall  in  the  next  liable  he  met. 
**  Madani»  (faid  Quin,)  I  advife  you  to  take  a 
lodging  at  the  next  gin-fhop;  and  though  you 
breathe  it  at  every  pore,  it  need  not  be  known  to 
all  the  neighbourhood,  how  often  your  maid 
went  with  the  fnug  bottle,  to  the  nominal  wine- 
vaults,  but  real  gin-fliop/' 


LOVE  WITHOUT  HOPE. 

^^  ^^NCE  more  we  tread  on  Engliih  ground," 
V>/  faid  the  young  Baron  De  Courcy,  to  his. 
friend  Garleton,  as  they  ftepped  from  the  vefTel 
which  bad  brought  them  from  the  Continent. 
^'  From  hence  the  cafUe  of  Lord  Palmerton  is 
ibme  eight  or  ten  miles  diilant ;  for  which  place, 
^er  hApng  taken  a  little  .refreihment,  I  will 

ihape 


fiiape  my  courfe,  while  you  purfue  your  way  to 
London.  There,  as  I  am  by  letter  informed, 
lives  the  lovely  widow  of  Ridky's  deceafed 
lord ;  to  whom,  in  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  her  father,  fhe  gave  her  hand — ^her  heart,  if 
I  may  truft  the  flattery  of  words,  was  wholly 
mine,** 

**  ITiis  fudden  defertion  of  Italians  fhores,  then,** 
faid  Carleton,  "  is  to  receive  in  the  fair  one's 
breaft  the  fmothered  flames  of  love  ?"  "  Even  fo, 
my  friend.  And  tell  me  what  there  is  to  oppofe 
the  completion  of  my  wifhes.  Elinor  once  loved 
me,  and  perhaps  fl:ill  breathes  a  figh  for  him  who 
fo  long  has  mourned  a  difappointed  paflion.  Lord 
Palmerton  was  a  ftranger  to  the  afFeftion  I  bore 
his  daughter,  and  in  giving  her  to  Lord  Ridley 
was  innocent  of  the  violence  he  did  to  her  mcli- 
nations.  But  come,  let  us  enter  this  inn,  and 
recruit  our  exhaufted  fpirits^" 

The  union  of  Lord  Ridley  with  ElinOT,  tiras 
the  reafon  of  De  Courcy's  leaving  England ;  and 
the  diflblution  of  that  tie  urged  his  return.  Hi* 
arrival  at  the  caftle  was  vcxtremely  acceptable 
to  Lady  Ridley ;  who,  having  pafled  her  year  of 
mourning,  had  for  fome  time  been  peftered  with*' 
the  addrefles  of  Ludlow,  Lord  Ridley's  brother, 

who 
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who  was  paffionately  fond  of  her,  and  though 
confcious  of  the  illegality  of  his  paflion,  found  it 
too  violent  to  be  fubdued  by  reafon. 

Lord  Palraerton,  who  till  now  had  befen  a 
ftranger  to  the  attachment  of  De  Courcy  to  his 
daughter,  affented  to  the  Baron's  folicitations ; 
and,  in  a  converfation  with  Elinor,  found  De 
Courcy's  information  confirmed.  At  the  fame  time, 
he  learned,  that  her  marriage  with  her  deceafed 
lord,  was  in  obedience  to  his  commands,  and  not 
froni  any  inclination  of  her  own. 

Ludlow  finding  his  hopes  thus  difappointed 
gave  a  loofe  to  rage,  and  fwore  revenge  againft 
his  rival.  In  this  frame  of  miiicl,  he  met  the 
coufin  of  Lady  Ridley,  the  wily  Evelina :  who 
cherifhing  in  her  breaft  a  hopelefs  paflion  for  De 
Courcy,  took  advantage  of  Ludlow's  weaknefs, 
and  by  dark  and  diftant  hints,  raifed  in  his  per- 
turbed mind  fufpicions  difhonourable  to  Elinor's 
virtue.  She  knew  his  credulous  and  unfufpefting 
nature  would  liften  to  the  invidious  tale;  and, 
while  his  mind  was  racked  by  paflion,  would 
profecute  any  plot,  that  was  likely  to  prevent  the 
uciioaof  the  young  widow  with  the  Baron.  Nor 
did  Ae  doubt  that  De  Courcy  might  be  fo  far 
preraifed  oi>  to  befieve  the  rumour,  as  to  relate 
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it  to  Lord  Palmerton,  whofe  pride  would  take 
the  alarm,  and  break  off  the  match. 

On  the  fuccefs  of  this  infernal  fcheme  (he  built 
her  hopes  of  gaining  De  Courcy  for  herfelf. 
Ludlow's  attention  to  her  infinuations  was  indeed 
a  favourable  omen.  "  You  give  me  hopes,"  faid 
he,  "  th^t  this  hated  union,  near  as  it  appears,^ 
may  yet  be  prevented.  But  tell  me,  Evelina, 
from  whence  thofe  thoughts  arife  that  taint  her 
honour  with  fufpicion  ?  What  reafon  have  you  to 
think  fhe  was  falfe  to  my  brother's  bed?" 

"  You  may  remember,"  returned  the  artful 
Evelina,  "  that  fome  three  months  from  your  bro- 
ther's niarriage,  the  Count  Orfini,  with  whom 
his  Lordfliip  became  acquainted  at  Florence,  ar- 
rived in  England." — "I  do  well  remember,"  faid 
Ludlow,  eagerly  liftening  to  the  treacherous  tale. 

"  The  marked  attention,"  refumed  Evelina, 
"  which  this  young  lord  paid  to  the  wife  of  his 
friend,  though  it  efcaped  the  notice  of  Ridley,,! 
watched  with  the  guarded  eye  of  confcious  fuf- 
picion. The  ill  ftate  of  your  brother's  health 
often  confined  him  to  his  room  ^  and  Elinor  and 
Orfini  frequently  llrayed  by  themfelves  to  the 
iiemoteft  parts    of  the   plantations   which  fur- 
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rounded  the  houfe.  Prompted  by  curiofity,  I 
one  morning  watched  their  fteps,  atid  followed 
them  to  a  tuft  of  trees  that  formed  a  fmalj  grove 
on  the  edge  of  the  park :  here  I  faw  them  in 
amorous  dalliance.  The  Count  was  feated  on  the 
turf  With  Elinor  on  his  knee :  one  arm  was  folded 
round  her  yielding  form ;  and,  while  fhe  hung 
with  winning  fondnefs  on  his  neck,  and  joined 
her  lips  to  his,  Orfini — " 

"  Damnation !"  exclaimed  the  enraged  Lud* 
low.  **  Here  ftay  thy  murfering  tale,  for  every 
word  ftrikes  daggers  to  my  heart.  Curfed,  per- 
fidious woman !  were  thefe  wondrous  charms,, 
thefe  outward  beauties,  only  given  to  lure  men 
to  ruin,  and  hide  the  foul  deformity  within  ?  By 
Heaven!  her  look  is  innocence  itfelf;  and  I 
would  have  pledged  my  |ife  that  her  mind  had 
been  as  pure,  as  free  from  fpot  or  blame,  as  her 
matchlefs  form  appears.  But,  fee  where  the  un- 
fufpe£ting  lover  comes.  It  were  fit  that  he 
fliould  know  the  virtues  of  his  intended  bride. 
Leave  me,  Evelina;  but  yet  be  within  hearing,* 
that,  ftiould  he  doubt,  you  may  confirm  the  tale 
I  mean  to  give  his  ear." 

Evelina  retired ;  and  De  Courxiy,  with  a  fmile 
of  chearfulnefs,   faliited  Ludlow.    "  You  look 
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merry,  my  lord,"  faid  the  latter,  **  My  face, 
Ludlow,"  replied  De  Courcy,  **  is  a  mirror^ 
wherein  all  who  looj^  may  fee  what  paffes  in  my 
mind.  If  the  furface  is  poliflied,  clear,  and 
bright,  pleafure  revels  in  my  breaft  -,  if  it  is  fullen^i 
overcaft  ai;id  cloudy,  then  forrpw  rankles  at  my 
heart." 

**  Would  that  the  faces  of  all  mankind  w^ret 
the  index  to  their  minds,"  returned  Ludlow; 
*'  we  then  might  guard  againft  the  defigns  of 
li^naves-  But  as  it  is,  my  lord,  w€  are  ofiben 
tempted  to  our  ruin  by  the  refemblance  of  i)>no- 
cence.  For  inftance,  a  beautiful  woman  has  the 
appearance  of  innocei^ce ;  ihe  appears  pure  in. 
thought,  conftapt  in.  affeftion,  and. yet  ftie  may 
be  a  very  devil  in  realty.  Where  (hall  we  find 
i^iore  feeming  innoqemce  than  the  matchjefg 
beauties  of  the  widpw*^  Eiipor  difclofe!  aiwt 
yet-^" 

^*  And  yet — v^rhat.  Sir?"  interrupted  De  Courcy, 
his.  ^yes.d^ng  rage,  ^d  his.  breaft.  fwelling  with 
psffion. 

*•  I  aflc  your  pardon,  my  lord,"  faid  Ludlow, 
**  I.had  forgot  myfelf.  You  ^re  the  friend  of  my 
b»thei;'s,wife,  and  I  ftoqlcl.dp  wypng  te  injury 
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her  in  your  efteem."  Here  Ludlow  offered  to 
retire ;  the  impatient  Ete  Courcy  feized  his  arm, 
and  held  him.  "  Stay  Sir/'  faid  he,  in  a  me- 
nacing tone ;  **  think  not  to  efcape  me  thus. 
The  man  who  dares  to  fufpeft  the  virtue  of  thie 
woman  whom  I  love,  (hall  not  efcape  with  impu« 
nity  5  and  the  wretch  who  thus  loudly  taxes  her 
fame,  who  thus  meanly  blafts  with  fcandalous  en- 
venomed tongue  her  innocence,  has  ftill  lefs  claim 
to  forgivenefs.  Deny  what  thou  haft  faid ;  proclaim 
thyfelf  a  liar ;  or,  by  the  love  I  bear  the  dear 
pbje£t  of  thy  foul  reproach,  thy  life  fliall — '* 

*^  What  my  lord,'*  interrupted  Ludlow,  diC- 
engaging  himfelf  from  the  Baron  ;-**  what,  I  alk, 
have  I  faid,  that  I  fliould  difown  ?'' 

<<  It  is  true,"  faid  De  Courcy  ^'  thou  haft  not 
yet  pronounced  the  fentence  that  damns  het 
honour,  but  thy  fpeech  plainly  indicates  that 
thou  thirikeft  her  falfe/* 

**  I  do  indeed,  my  lord :  nay,  more — ^I  know 
Jt. 

**  Ha ! — ^know  it !  But  by  Heaven,  it  is  a  damned 
£aUhood,    invtented  to  conceal  fome  black  at«. 
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tempt !  and  thou,  its  coiner,  art  the  verieft  villian 
my  foul  ere  knew     Draw,  caitiff,  draw !" 

"  You  will  not  find  me  tardy,  my  lord,**  faid 
Ludlow,  drawing  his  fword,  and  placing  him- 
felf  in  a  pofture  of  defenc^^  "  And  now,  my 
lord,"  added  he,  "fince  you  thus  urge  me:  to  re- 
veal her  guilt,  I  here  brand  her  with  a  ftrumpet's 
i^me;  ^nd,  but  that  you  may  think  I  dread  yw^ 
fw:ord,  I  could  bring  a  living  witnefs  to  prove 
thefaa." 

De  Courcy,  fully  perfuaded  of  his  miftrefs's 
innocence,  would  have  proceeded  to  extremities, 
had:  not  the  entrance  of  the  artful  Evelina  pre- 
vented him.  .  This  woman,  who,  like  Ludla\y, 
loved  without  hope,  and  carelefs  whom  fhe  fa- 
crificed  to  her  revenge,  confirmed  the  affertions 
which  Ludlow,  from  her  inftruSions,  had  pro- 
nounced ;  and  recited  many  **  damning  proofs"  ofi 
Elinor's  incontinence.  De  Courcy  could  no  longer 
doubt  the  infidelity  of  Lady  Ridley ;  but  flew, 
with  maddening  rage,  to  Lord  Palmertap,  and 
proclaimed  the  bafenefs  of  his  daughter.  Pal-- 
merton  alarmed  for  the  honour  of  his  child  and 
that  of  his  family,  drew  on  the  Baron ;  but  be- 
fore they  had  engaged,  Ludlow,  having  di£»: 
covered  the  perfidy  of  Evelina,  whofe  difappoiirted 
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love  had  forged  tlie  vicious  tale,  ruflied  into  the 
apartment,  and  declared  the  charge  to  be  falfe ; 
and  that,  urged  by  his  love  for  Eliiior,  he  had 
framed  it  in  hopes  of  preventing  her  union  with 
DeCourcy. 

^  ITiis  declaration  appeafed  the  wrath  of  Pal- 
mertonj,  and  made  happy  the  noble  De  Courcy. 
Inftant  ordets  were  given  to  prepare  for  the  nup- 
tials, which  Lord  Palmerton  determined  fliould 
be  celebrated  on  the  morrow ;  and  Ludlow  Vvas 
commanded  immediately  to  leave  the  caftle.  This 
violent  and  impetuous  man,  (truck  with  remorfc 
at  the  atrocity  of  his  conduft,  determined  to  obey 
the  commands  of  Palmerton,  and  ftudy  to  forget 
his  imprudent  and  illegal  paffion.  On  his  retreat 
from  the  caftle,  he  met  again  the  wily  Evelina, 
whom  he  reproached  for  the  impofition  (he  had 
prafUfed  on  him.  Far  from  denying  the  falfliood,. 
fhe  lamented  that  it  had  not  anfwered  the  pur- 
pofe  for  which  it  was  defigned.  Her  own  hap- 
pinefs  was  loft,  and  (he  eagerly  fought  the  dc- 
ftru£tion  of  that  of  her  rival.  She  called  Lud- 
low a  cowardly  (lave,  who  could  tamely  ftand 
by  and  behold  the  woman  whom  he  loved  in  the 
arms  of  another  man ;  and,  by  other  artful  in- 
fimiatipas,  urged  him  to  attempt  one  efficient 
firoke  to  prevent  the  marriage  taking  place.    Lud* 
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tow  again  grew  defperate  at  the  thought  5  and, 
inftruSed  by  Evelina,  eiftered  the  houfe  at  the 
clofe  of  day,  and  fought  the  chamber  of  Elinor, 
determined  to  facrifice  her  to  his  rage.  Ap- 
proaching with  cautious  ftep,  he  heard  De  Courcy . 
preffing  the  miftrefs  of  his  heart  to  forgive  the 
unkind  fufpicions  which  he  had  been  taught  by 
the  artifices  of  others  to  entertain  againft  her  ho- 
nour ;  and  to  fanftion,  with  her  affent,  the  day 
appointed  by  her  father,  for  the  celebration  of 
their  nuptials. 

Ludlow,  whofe  paflions  had  been  raifed  to  the 
higheft  pitch  of  madnefs,  ruftied  into  the  room, 
and  buried  his  dagger  in  the  fair  one's  heart.  De 
Courcy  drew  his  fword,  to  revenge  her  death ; 
but  Ludlow  had  already  fallen  by  his  own  band. 
the  noife  alarmed  the  family:  and,  on  the  zp- 
pearance  of  lights,  it  was  difcovered  ibiit  the  d^ 
ceitful  Evelina  had  fallen  the  viftim  of  her  ovm 
treachery;  who,  by  Ludlow,  as  well  bs  De  Courcy, 
had  been  taken  for  Lady  Ridley.  The  entrance 
of  Palmerton  and  his  daughter  compleated  the 
happinefs  of  the  young  Baron.  Ludlow  employed 
the  laft  remains  of  life  in  imploring  the  forgive-* 
nefe  of  Lord  Palmerton  and  the  lovers,  and  in 
acknowledging  the  juftice  of  Providence.  De 
Coi2Fcy,  and  his  lovefy  Mnor  werey  ihoiHy  s^ier 
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'this  tragic  ev€nt,  united^  attrf  enjoyed  maily  year* 
<of  uttinfefrupted  blifsi  of  blifs  due  to  their  vir- 
tue and  tkeir  merits* 

•  Mence  the  reader  may  Icam  the  fatar  effefts  of 
iriol0rit  paffien,  and  apply  to  his  mind  the  moral 
•^hich  it  infers. 


THE  LIFE  OF  AGAMUS; 

AK  OLD  DEBAtrcHEE. 

^O  indulge  that  reftlefs  impatience  which 
every  man  feels  to  relate  incidents  by 
Ivhich  the  paffions  have  been  greatly  affefted,  and 
iCommunicate  ideas  that  have  been  forcibly  im- 
preffed,  I  have  ^en  you  fome  account  of  nty 
life,  which,  without  farther  apology  or  intro- 
dudion,  may,  perhaps,  be  favourably  received  by 
ttie  public 

My  mother  died  when  I  was  very  young  s  and 
my  father,  who  was  a  naval  commander,  j^nd 
liad,  therefore,  no  opportunity  to  fuperintend  my 
^oodviSt,  placed  me  at  a^  gtsonihar  fchobl,  and 
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afterwards  removed  me  to  the  Univerfity.    At 
fchool  the  number  of  boys  was  fo  great,  that  to , 
regulate  our  inorals  was  impoflible ;  and  at  the 
Univerfity,  even  my  learning  contributed  to  the 
diffolutenefe  of  my  manners.     As  I  was  an  ohjy 
child,  my  father  always  had  allowed  me  more  mo- 
ney than  I  knew  how  to  lay  out,  otherwife  than  in 
the  gratification  of  my  vices.:  I  had  fometimes, 
indeed,   been  reflrained,   by  a  general  fenfe  of 
right  and  wrong ;  but  I  now  oppofed  the  remon- 
ftrances  of  confcience  by  the  cavils  of  fophiftry ; 
and  having  learned  of  fome  celebrated  philo- 
fophers,  as  well  ancient  as  modern,  to  prove  that 
nothing  is  good  but  pleafure^  I  became  a  rake, 
upon  principle. 

My  father  died  in  the  fame  year  with  queen 
Anne,  a  few  months  before  I  became  of  age, 
and  left  me  a  very  confiderable  fortune  in  th^ 
funds.  I  immediately  quitted  the  Univerfity,  and 
came  to  London,  which  I  confidered  as  the  great 
mart  of  pleafure ;  and  as  I  could  afford  to  deal 
largely,  I  wifely  determined  not  to  endanger  my 
capital.  I  projected  a  fcheme  of  life  that  was 
wofl  agreeable  to  my  temper,  which  was  rather 
fedate  than  volatile,  and  regulated  my  expences 
with  the  economy  of  a  philofopher.  1  found 
tjijit  my  favourite  appetites  might  be  gratified 
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with  greater  convenience  and  lefs  fcandal^  iii  pre** 
portion  as  my  life  was  more  private:  inftead, 
therefore,  of  incumbering  myfelf  with  a  family, 
I  took  the  firft  floor  of  a  houfe  which  was  let  into 
l<^gings,  hired  one  fervant,  and  kept' a  brace  of 
geldings  at  a  livery  liable.  I  conftantly  fre- 
quented the.  theatres,  and  found  my  principles 
confirmed  by  almoft  every  piece  that  was  re- 
prefented,  particularly  my  refolution  never  to 
marry.  In  comedy,  the  a3ion  terminated  in 
marriage ;  but  it  was  generaUy  the  marriage  of  a 
rake,  who  gave  up  his  liberty  with  reluctance, 
as  the  only  expedient  to  recover  a  fortune; 
and  the  hufband  and  wife  of  the  drama  were 
wretches  whofe  example  juftified  this  reluSance, 
and  appeared  to  be  exhibited  for  no  other  purpofe 
than  to  warn  mankind,  that,  whatever  may  he 
preCumed  by  thofe  whom  indigence  has  made 
defperate,  to  marry  is  to  forfeit  the  quiet,  inde- 
pendence, and  felicity  of  life. 

In  this  courfe  I  had  continued  twenty  years, 
without  having  impaired  my  conftitution,  leffened 
my  fortune,  or  incumbered  myfelf  with  an  ille- 
gitimate offspring ;  when  a  girl  of  about  eighteen, 
jufl:  arrived  frmn  the  country  was  hired  ,as  a 
chamber-maid  by  the  perfon  who  kept  the  houfe 
iii  WlHch  I  lodged:  the  native  beauty  of  health 

and 
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and  fimpBcity  in  Ihis  young  creature,  ii^d  fuoh 
aneffeft  upon  my  imagination,  that  I  pna^iifed 
every  art  to  debauch  her,  and  at  length  fucoeeded. 
I  found  it  convenient  for  her  to  continue  in  the 
faoufe,  and  therefore  made  no  propofal  of  •fpr 
^noving  her  into  lodgings:  but  after  a  »fe^ 
months  fhe  found  herfelf  with  cWld  5  a  diicovei;jr 
which  interrupted  the  indolence  of  my  fenfuaiity^ 
^imd  made  me  repent  my  indifcretion:  howevei;» 
iSjS  I  would  ROt  ittcar  my  own  cenfure  by.ingali- 
lude  or  inhumanity,  d  provided  her  a  lodging  -and 
attendants ;  and  fhe  was  at  kngti)  delivered  4>f^& 
»<iaughter.  llie  child  <I  regarded  /as  a  new-encum- 
•berance ;  «for  though  I  did  not  confider  myfelf  « 
,under  parental  or  conjugal  obligations,  yet  i 
4:oul(i  not  think  myfelf  at  liberty  ;wholly  to 
mbandon  eithen  the  mother  or  the>  infisint  To  ^the 
tmother,  indeed,  I  had  itiU  fome  degree  of  incli* 
•nation;  though  I  ihould  have  been  heartily. oon? * 
tent  never  to  have  -feen  her  again,  if  ,1  could  Ji(t 
once  have  been  freed  from  any  farther  trouble 
f^bout  her;  but  as  fomething  was  to  be.donc^  I 
)Vas  willing  to  keep  her  within  my  reach,  at  leaft 
till  (he  could  be  fubfervient  tp  my  pleafure  no 
^Jpnger:  the  child,. however,  I  would  have  fef^ 
liway;  but  (he  entreated  me  to  let  her  fuckle  it, 
-with  an  importunity  which  I  could  not  refift. 
ihhirV  nivch  (hinking,  I  place442(;r  in  a  iittte  fliop 
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mtKLefuburbs ;  \v^hich'I  fprnifhed^  at  -the  cxpence 
of  about  twenty  pounds,  with  chandlery  ware ;, 
CQininodities  of  which  flie  had  fomeknowle^e, 
as  «ber  father  was  a  petty  ifliopkeeper  in  fthe 
<|pLintr7.  She  reported,  that  her  ihufband  battl 
been  killed  in  an  engagefnent  at  fea;  and  tiiot 
fcig  pay,  which  ftie  had  been  :iinpowered  to 
wceive  by  his  will,  had  purcfaafed  her  Hook,  jl 
Bocw  thought  I  had  difcharged^yeiy.  obligation 
8B  Ji  had  enabled  her  tofubtift,  at  ieaft  as  weM 
fis  fiie  could  have  done  by  ber  labour  iin  itfafe 
iiation  in  whicdi  I  found  her;  and  as  often  asti 
iiad  tan  inclination  to-  feelier,  il  ient  foDber^oa 

iBut  ttitefe  interviews  idid  not  ^produce  th«  jdea- 
iiiret  which  I  expefi:ed :  berafFe6tion^  me  was  tw 
tender  and  delicate  ;  ihe  often  «wept  in  fpite  of 
(jdliher  efforts  lagainft  it ;  ^nd  could  not  forbear 
'telling  me  ftories  of  her  little  girl,  with  the  fond 
-prolixity  of  a  mother,  when  I  wiihed  to  regard 
*lKr  only  as  a  miftrefs.  Thefe  incidents  at  once 
touched  me' with  compunQion,  and  quenched  the 
appetite  which  I  intended  to  gratify :  my  vifits, 
therefore,  became  lefs  frequent:  but  (he  nev«r 
-fent  after  me  when  1  was  abfent,  nor  reproached 
fine,  otherwlfe  than  by  tears  of  teiiderneis  when 
4Si<»>fi(w  me  again. 

After 
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After  the  firft  year,  I  wholly  negleftcd. her; 
and  having  heard  nothing  of  her  during  the 
winter^  I  went  to  fpend  the  fummer  in  the 
country.  When  I  returned,  I  was  prompted 
rather  by  curiofity  than  defirc  to  make  fome  ^- 
quiry  after  her ;  and  foon  learnt,  that  (he  had  died 
fome  months  before  of  the  fmall  pox,  that  the 
goods  had  been  feized  for  rent,  and  the  child 
taken  by  the  parifli.  At  this  account,  fo  fuddeii 
iand  unexp^£ied,  I  was  feniibly  touched ;  and  id: 
-lirft  conceived  a  defign  to  refcue  the  child  from 
the  hands  of  a  pariih  nurfe,  and  make  fome 
little  provifion  for' it  when  it  ihould  be  grown  up : 
but  this  was  delayed  from  day  to  day,  fuch  wag 
the  Tupinenefs  of  my  difpofition,  till  the  event 
was  remembered  with  lefs.  and  lefs  fenfibility; 
and  at  length  I  congratulated  myfelf  upon  mjr 
deliverance  fix>m  an  engagement  which  I  had 
always  confidered  as  refembling,  in  fome  degree^ 
the  fliackles  of  matrimony.  » I  refolved  to  incur 
the  fame  embarraffment  no  more,  and  contented 
myfelf  with  ftroUing  from  one  proftitute  to 
another,  of  whom  I  had  feen  many  generations 
perifh ;  and  the  new  faces  which  I  once  foiigbt 
among  the  maflcs  in  the  pit,  I  found  with  lefe 
trouble  at  Cupor's,  Vauxhajl,  Ranelagh,  and  in- 
:numer9ble  otti^r  places  of  public*  entertaioment, 
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wUch  have  appeared  during  the  laft  twenty  years 
of  my  life. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  celebrated  my  fixtieth 
bi|lh-day  with  fome  friends  at  a  tavern ;  and  as  I 
was  returning  to  my  lodgings,  I  faw  a  hackney 
coach  flop  at  the  door  of  a  houfe  which  I  knew 
to  be  of  ill  -repute,  though  it  was  private  and  of 
the  firft  clafs.  Juft  as  I  came  up,  a  girl^ftepped 
out  of  it^  who  appeared,  by  the  imperfefl  glimpfe 
I  caught  of  her  as  flie  pafled,  to  be  very  young, 
and  extremely  beautiful.  As  I  was  warm  with 
wincj.  I  followed  her  in  without  hefitation,  and 
was  delighted  to  find  her  equally  charming  upon 
a  nearer  view.  I  detained  the  coach,  and  pro- 
pofed  that  w6  fliould  go  to  Haddock's :  fhe  hefi- 
tated  with  fome  appearance  of  imwillingnefs 
and  confufion,  but  at  length  confented:  fhe 
foon  became  more  free,  and  I  was  not  lefs 
pieafed  with  her  converfation  than  her  perfon ; 
I*obferved  that  fhe  had  a  foftnefs  and  modefty 
ia  her  manner,  which  is  quickly  worn  off  by 
habitual  proflitution. 

We  had  drank  a  bottle  of  French  wine,  and 
were  prepared  to  go  to  bed,  when,  to- my  un- 
fpeakable  confufion  and  aftonifliment,  I  diico* 
ve^ed  a  njark  by  which  I  knew  her  to  be  my  child : 

for 
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fori'  remembered,  that  the  poor  giri,  v^hotalh 
cruelly  feduced  and  neglefted,  had  once  told  mc 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  (he  had  imprinted  the 
ftiro  letters  of  my  ilamd  under  her  little  Naiicy*s 
left  bread,  whiieh,  perhaps,  would  be  the  Only 
memorial  (he  would  ever  have  of  a  fether.  I  was 
infhmtly  ftruck  with  a  fenfe  6f  guilt  with  which 
I,  had  not  been  familiar,  and;  therefore,  felt  all  itfi 
force.  The  poor  wretch,  vrhom  I  was  aboiit  to 
iiM^  for  the  gratification  of  a  brata:!  aj^petirei 
perceived  my  difdrder  with  to  officious' folicitudd, 
iliked  what  fudden  illnefs  had  feized  me ;« ilie  took 
my  hand,  preflfbd  it,  and  looked  eagerly  in  myhce, 
fliil  inquifitive  what  could  be  dbtte  to  relieve  me. 
f  remained  fometime  torpid :  but  was  footi  rottfed 
by  the  refleftfon,  that  I  was  receiving  the  careflbi^ 
of  my  child,  whom  I  had  abandtthed  t6  the  loweft 
ittfemy,  to  be  ifee  flave  of  drunkennefs  attd  hift, 
attd  whom  I  had  led  t6^  the  brink  of  iltfeeft.  I 
fiidtfenly  ftarfed  up ;  firft  held  her  atadJ^cc; 
th^  catching  her  in  my  arms,  ftro^e  to  f^tt!^, 
bi!it  burft  into  tears.  I  faw  thai?  file  wa«'  coh^ 
founded  and  terrified ;  and  as  foott  a^lco^di^cover 
my  fpeech,  I  put  an  end  to  her  doubts  by  reveal- 
irtg  the  fecref .  It  is  impoffible  f o  exprefs  the 
effeft"  it  had  upon  her :  Ihe  ftood  motionleft  i  fext 
ftikmes ;  t^tft  clafped  her  hands  togeHher,  afti 
looked  up  ifi  atf  agony,-  which  notto*hwe?-feWS^is 
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not  to  conceive.  The  tears  at  length  ftarted  frona 
her  eyes ;  flie  recoUefted  herfelf,  called  me  father, 
threw  herfelf  upon  her  knees,  embracing  mine, 
and  plunging  a  new  dagger  in  my  heart  by  afldng 
my  blefling. 

We  fat  up  together  the  remainder  of  the  night, 
which  I  fpent  in  liftening  to  a  ftory  that  I 
(hall  hereafter  communicate;  and  the  next 
day  I  took  lodgings  for  her  about  fix  miles  from 
town.  I  vifit  her  every  day  with  emotions  to 
which  my  heart  has  till  now  been  a  ftranger,  and 
which  are  every  day  more  frequent  and  more 
ftroftg.  I  propofed  to  retire  with  her  into  feme 
remote  part  of  the  country,  and  to  atone  for  the* 
paft  by  the  future :  but  alas !  of  the  future  k  few 
years  only  can  remain ;  and  of  the  paft,  not  *a  . 
mdment  can  return.  What  atonement  can  I  make 
to  thofe,  upon  whofe  daughters  I  have  contri- 
buted to  perpetuate  that  calamity,  from  which,  by 
miracle,  I  have  refcued  my  own !  How  can  I  bear 
the  refleftion,  that  though  for  my  own  child  I 
had  hitherto  expreffed  lefs  kindnefs  than  brutes 
for  their  young ;  yet,  perhaps,  every  other  whom 
I  either  hired  or  feduced  to  proftitution,  have 
been  gazed  at  in  the  ardour  of  parental  affeftion, 
till  tears  have  ftarted  to  the  eye;  had  been 
catched  to  the  bofom  with  tr^nfport,   in  the 
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prattling  fimplicky  of  mfancy ;  had  been  watched 
in  iicknefs  with  anxiety  that  fufpended  fleep ; 
had  been  fed  by*  the  toil  of  induftrious  poverty, 
and  reared  to  maturity  with  hope  and  fear. 
What  a  monfter  is  he,  by  whom  thefe  fears  are 
verified,  and  this  hope  deceived !  and  yet,  fo 
dreadful  is  the  force  of  habihial  gtiilt,  I  fome- 
times  regret  the  reftraint  which  is  come  upon  me ; 
I  wilh  to  fink  again  into  th4$  flumbo:  from  wKkh 
I  have  been  roufed,  and  to  repeat  the  crimes 
which  I  abhor.  My  heart  is  this  moment  burfting 
for  utterance :  but  I  w^nt;  words.    Farewell. 

AcAMUg. 


The  Cruelty  of  defer  ting  Natural  Children^ 

And  the  DANGER  of 

SLIGHT  BREACHES  OF  DUTY. 
AGAMUSTs  ACCOUNT  of  his  DAUGHTER : 

Tranfcribed  Jrom  her  own  Words^  asfoUows: 

^HE  firft  fituation  that  I  remember  was  in  a 
cellaj-  5    where  I  fuj^)ofe,  I  had  been-  pla- 
ced by  the  pari(h  officers,  with  a  Woman  wh<y 

kept 


kept  a  little  dairy.  My  nurfe  was  obliged  t^bc 
often  abroad,  and  I  was  then  left  to  the  care  of 
d  gh-1,  who  was  juft  old  enough  to  lug  me  about 
in  her  arms,  and  who,  like  other  pretty  creatures 
in  office,  knew  not  how  to  (hew  her  authority 
but  by  the  abufe  of  it.  Such  was  my  dread  of 
her  power  and  refentment,  that  I  fufFered  almoffi 
whatever  fhe  inflifted  without  complaint,  and 
when  I  was  fcarcely  four  years  old,  had  learnt  (6 
far  to  furmount  the  fenfe  of  pain,  and  fupprefs 
ray  paffions,  that  I  have  been  pinched  black  and 
blue  without  wincing,  and  patiently  fufFered  her 
to  impute  to  me  many  trivial  mifchiefs  which  her 
own  perverfenefs  or  carelelTnefs  had  produced.      , 

This  fitaation,  however,  was  not  without  its 
advantages ;  for  inftead  of  a  hard  cruft  and  fmalJ 
beer,  which  would  probably  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  my  fubfiftance,  if  I  had  been  placed 
with  a  perfon  of  the  fame  rank,  but  of  a  different 
employment,  I  had  always  plenty  of  milk  5  which, 
though  it  had  been  Ikimmed  for  cream,  was  not 
four,  and  which  indeed  was-  wholefome  food ; 
upon  which  I  throve  very  faft,  and  was  taken 
notice  of  by  every  body,  for  the  freflmefs  of  my 
iooks^  and  the  cleamefs  of  my  ikin. 

Almoft 
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Almoft  as  foon  as  I  could  fpeak  plain,  I  wa§ 
fent  to  the  parifti  fchool  to  learn  to  read  ^  and 
thought  rayfelf  as  fine  in  my  blue  gown  and 
badge,  as  a  court  beauty  in  a  birth-night  fuit. 
The  miftrefs  of  the  fchool  was  the  widpw  of  a 
clergyman,  whom  I  have  often  heard  her  men- 
tion with  tears,  though  he  had  been  long  dead 
when  I  firft  came  under  her  tuition,  and  left  her 
in  fuch  circumftances  as  made  her  folicit  ah  em- 
ployment, of  which  before  ftie  would  have 
dreaded  the  labour,  and  fcorned  the  meannefs. 
She  had  been  very  genteelly  educated,  and  had 
acquired  a  general  knowledge  of  literature  after 
her  marriage,  the  communication  of  which  en- 
livened their  hours  of  retirement,  and  afforded 
fuch  a  fubjeft  pf  converfation,  as  added  to  every . 
other  enjoyment  the  pleafures  of  beneficence  and 
gratitude. 

There  was  fomething  in  her  manner,  which 
won  my  afFeftions  and  commanded  my  reverence. 
I  found  her  a  perfon  very  different  from  my  nurfe  ; 
and  I  watched  her  looks  with  fiich  ardour  and  at- 
tention, that  I  was  fometimes  able,  young  as  I 
was,  to  anticipate  her  commands.  It  was  natu- 
ral that  fhe  fhould  love  the  virtue  which  fhe  had 
produced,  nor  was  it  incongruous  that  Ihe  fhould 
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teward  it.  I  perceived  with  inexpreflible  delight 
that  (he  treated  me  with  peculiar  tendernefs  3  and 
when  I  was  about  eight  years  old,  (he  offered  to 
take  my  education  wholly  upon  herfelf,  without 
putting  the  parifli  to  any  farther  charge  for  my 
maintainance.  Her  offer  was  readily  accepted, 
my  nurfe  was  difcharged,  and  I  was  taken  home 
to  my  miflrefs,  who  called  me  her  little  maid,  a 
name  which  I  was  ambitious  to  deferve,  becaufe 
(he  did  not,  like  a  tyrant,  exa£t  my  obedience  as 
a  flave,  but  like  a  parent  invited  me  to  the  duty 
of  a  child.  As  our  family  confided  only  of  my 
miftrefs  and  myfelf,  except  fometimes  a  chair 
woman,  we  were  always  alone  in  the  intervals  of 
bufinefs ;  and  the  good  matron  amufed  herfelf,  by 
]nftru£ting  me,  not  only  in  reading,  writing,  and 
the  firft  rules  of  arithmetic,  but  in  various  kinds 
of  needle  work ;  and  what  was  yet  of  more 
moment,  in  the  principles  of  virtue  and  religion, 
which  in  her  life  appeared  to  be  fo  amiable,  that 
I  wanted  neither  example  nor  motive.  She  alfo, 
gave  me  fome  general  notions  of  the  decorum 
praftifed  among  perfons  of  higher  clafs ;  and  I 
was  thus  acquainted,  while  I  was  yet  a  child, 
and  in  an  obfcure  ftation,  with  fome  rudiments  of 
good  breeding. 

Before 
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Before  I  ^-as  fifteen,  I  began  to'affift  my  bc-^ 
nefa&refs  in  her  employment,  and  by  fome  plaiti 
work  which  {he  had  procurred  me^  I  furniflied 
myfelf  with  decent  clothes.  By  an  infenfible  and 
fpontaneous  imitation  of  her,  I  had  acquired 
fuch  a  carriage,  as  gained  me  more  refpe^i  in  a 
yard-wide  ftuff,  than  is  often  paid  by  ftrangers  tc^ 
an  upper  fervant  in  a  rich  filk. 

Such  was  now  the  fimplicity  and  innocence  of 
my  lifcj  that  I  had  fcarce  a  wifli  unfatisfied ;  and 
and  often  reflected  upon  my  own  happinefs  with 
a  fenfe  of  gf atitude  that  increafed.  it.  But  ala94 
/thi§  felicity  was  fcarce  fooner  enjoyed  tha«t4f)ft? 
the  good  matron,  who  was  in  the  moft  endearing 
feqfe  my  parent  and  my  friend,  wasfeized  witk  li 
fever,  which  in  a  few  days  put  an  end  to  her  lifdi 
and  left  me  alone  in  the  world  without  alliance 
and  protection,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and 
diftra£led  with  anxiety,  llie  world  indeed  was 
before  me,  but  I  trembled  to  enter  it  alone.  I 
knew  by  no  art  by  which  1  could  fubfift  myfelfj 
and  I  was  unwilling  to  be  condemned  to  a  ftate 
of  fervitude,  in  which  no  fuch  art  could  be 
learned.  I  therefore  applied  again  to  the  officers 
of  the  parifli,  who,  as  a  teftimony  of  refpeft  to 
my  patronefs,  condefcended  (till  to  confider  me 

jas 
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as  th&fc  charge,  and  with  the  afual  fum  bound 
ne  apprentice  to  a  mantua^maker,  whofe  bii& 
Xiefs,  of  wbidi  indeed  fhe  bad  but  little, .  was 
among  perfons  that  were  fomething  below  the 
middle  clafs,  and  who,  as  I  verily  believe,  had 
applied  to  the  church-wardens  for  an  apprentice^ 
only-  that  (he  might  filence  a  number  of  petty 
duns,  and  obtain  new  credit  with  the  money  tbat 
is  given  as  a  confideration  for  neceffary  clothes. 

-  The  dwelling  of  my  new  miftrefs  was  two  back 
cooisis  in  a  dirty  ftreet  near  the  Seven  Dials.  She 
received  me,  however,  with  great  appearance  of 
kkidnefs ;  w^  brcakfafted,  dined,  and  fupp^d  toge- 
ther; aJid  though-  I  could  not  but  regret  the 
a)tiBi*alion  of  my  condition,  yet  I  comforted  my- 
felf  with  reikdling,  that  in  a  few  years  I  ihould 
be  miftrefs  of  a  trade  by  which  I  might  becbme 
independent,  and  live  in  a  manner  more  agreeable 
to  my  inclinations.  But  my  indentures  were  no 
Ibooer  %ned  than  I  fufFered  a  new  change  of 
fortune.  The  firft  ftep  my  miftrefs  took  was  to 
turn  away  her  maid,  a  poor  flave,  who  was  co- 
vered <Maly  with  rag^  and  dirt,  whofe  ill  qualities 
I  fboUihly  thought  were  the  only  caufe  of  her  ill 
trtatmi^f^.  I  was  now  compelled  to  light  fires, 
go  of.  erFftnds>  waffti  U»en,  and  drefs  viftuals, 
,  and,   in  jBiort,  4o  do  every  kind  of  houfehold 
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drudgery,  and  to  fit  up  half  the  night,  that  the 
talk  of  hemnnung  and  running  feams,  which  had 
been  afligned  me,  might  be  performed. 

Though  I  fufFered  all  this  without  murmur,  or 
complaint,  yet  I  became  penfive  and  melancholy ; 
the  tears  would  often  fteal  filently  from  my  eyes, 
and  my  mind  was  fometimes  fo  abftrafted  in  the 
contemplation  of  my  own  mifery,  that  I  did  not 
hear  what  was  faid  to  me.     But  my  fenfibility  pro- 
duced refentment,   inftead  of  pity ;  my  melan- 
choly drew  upon  me  the  reproach  of  fuUennefs  j 
I  was  ftormed  at  for  fpoiling  my  work  with 
fnivelling  I  knew  not  why,  and  threatened  that 
it  fliould  not  be  long  without  a  caufe ;  a  menace 
which  was  generally  executed  the  moment  it  was 
littered  ;  my  arms  and  neck  continually  bore  the 
marks  of  the  yard,  and  I  was  in  every  refped: 
treated  with  the  moft  brutal  unkindnefs. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  I  applied  myfelf 
to  learn  the  bufinefs  as  my  laft  refource,  and  the 
only  foundation  of  my  hope.  My  diligence  and 
afliduity  atoned  for  the  want  of  inftruSion;  and 
it  might  have  been  truly  faid,  that  I  ftole  the 
knowledge  which  my  niiftrefs  had  engaged  to 
communicate.  As  I  had  a  tafte  for  drefs,  I  re-  , 
commended  myfelf  to  the  bell  cuftomers,   and 
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IrequentTy  correfted  a  fault  of  which  they  com- 

plained,  arid  which  my  miftrefs  was  not  able  to 

difcover.    The  countenance  and  courtefy  which 

this  gained,  though  it  more  encouraged  my  hope 

of  the  future,  yet  it  made  the  prcfeht  lefs  tolerable* 

My  tyrant  treated  me  with  yet  more  inhumanity, 

and  my  fufferings  were  fo  great,  that  I  frequently 

meditated  an  efcape,  though  I  knew  not  whither 

to  go,  and  though  I  forefaw  that  the  moment  I 

became  a  fugitive,  I  fhould  forfeit  aH  my  intereft, 

juftify  every  complaint,    and  incur  a  difgrace 

which  I  could  never  obliterate. 

I  had  now  groaned  under  -  the  moft  cruel 
oppreflion  fomething  more  than  four  years ;  the 
Clothes  which  had  been  the  purchafe  of  my  own 
money  I  had  worn  out ;  and  my  miftrefs  thought 
it  her  intereft  not  to  furnifh  me  with  any  better 
than  would  juft  ferve  me  to  go  out  on  errands, 
and  follow  her  with  a  bundle.  But  as  fo  much 
of  my  time  was  paft,  I  thought  it  highly  reafon- 
able,  and  indeed  necefTary,  that  I  fliould  make  ^ 
more  decent  appearance,  that  I  fhould  attend  the 
cuftomers,  take  their  orders  and  their  meafure, 
or  at  leaft  fit  on  the  work.  After  much  preme- 
ditatfon,  and  many  attempts,  I  at  length  fur- 
mounted  my  fears,  and  in  fuch  terms  and  manner 
as  I  thought  leaft  likely  to  give  offence,^  I  entreated 
M     ,  that 
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that  I  might  have  fuch  clothes  as  would  anfwer 
the  purpofe,  and  propofed  to  work  fo  many 
hours  extraordinary  as  would  produce  the  money 
they  would  coft.  But  this  requeft,  however  mo- 
deft,  was  anfwered  only  with  reproaches  and 
infult,  •*  I  wanted,  forfooth,  to  be  a  gentle- 
woman :  yes,  I  fhould  be  equipped  to  fet  up  for 
myfelf.  This  (he  might  have  expefted,  for  taking 
a  beggar  from  the  parifh :  but  J  (hould  fee  that 
file  knew  how  to  mortify  my  pride,  and  difap- 
point  my  cunning."  I  was  at  once  grieved  and 
angered  at  this  treatment ;  and  I  believe  for  the 
firft  time  expreffed  myfelf  with  fome  indignation 
and  refentment.  My  refentment,  however,  (he 
treated  with  derifion  and  contempt,  as  an  impo- 
tent attempt  to  throw  off  her  authority;  and 
declaring  that  (he  would  foon  ihew  me  who  was 
miftrefs,  {he  ftruck  me  fo  violent  a  blow  that  I  fell 
from  my  chair.  Whether  Ihe  was  frighted  at  my 
fall,  or  whether  fhe  fufpefted  that  I  fhonld  alarm 
the  houfe,  flie  did  not  repeat  the  blow,  but  con- 
tented herfelf  with  reviling  the  poverty  and 
wretchednefs  which  fhe  laboured  to  perpetuate. 

I  burft  into  •  tears  of  anguifh  and  refentment, 
and  made  no  reply,  but  from  this  moment  my 
hatred  became  irreconcileable,  and  I  fecretly  de- 
termined at  all  events  to  efcape  from  a  flavery 

which 
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V^hich  I  accufed  myfelf  for  having  already  endutecf 
too  long. 

It  happened,  that  the  next  morning  I  was 
fent  withr  fome  work  as  far  as  Chelfea :  it  was 
about  the  middle  of  May.  Upon  me,  who  had 
long  toiled  in  the  darknefs  and  fmoke  of  London, 
and  had  feen  the  fun  (hine  only  upon  a  chimney, 
or  a  wall,  the  frefhnefs  of  the  air,  the  verdure 
of  the  fields,  and  the  fong  of  the  birds,  had  the 
power  of  enchantment.  I  could  not  forbear  lin- 
gering in  my  walk :  and  every  moment  of  delay 
made  me  lefs  willing  to  return ;  not  indeed  by 
increafing  my  enjoyment,  but  by  fear:  I  was 
tenacious  of  the  prefent,  becaufe  I  dreaded  the 
future ;  and  increafed  the  evil  which  I  approached 
at  every  ftep  by  a  vain  attempt  to  return  and 
poffefs  that  which  at  every  ftep  I  was  leaving 
behind.  I  found,  that  not  to  look  forward  with 
hope,  was  not  to  look  round  with  pleafure ;  and 
yet  I  ftill  loitered  away  the  hours  which  I  could 
not  enjoy,  and  returned  in  a  ftate  of  anxious  ir- 
refolution,  ftill  taking  the  way  home,  becaufe  I 
knew  not  where  elfe  to  go,  but  ftill  neglefting 
the  fpeed  which  alone  could  make  home  lefs 
dreadful.  My  torment  encreafed  as  my  walk 
became  fliorter ;  and  when  I  had  returned  as  far 
a$  the  lower  end  of  the  Mall  in  Saint  James's 

Park, 
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Park)  I  was  quite  overwhelmed  with  regret  and 
defpair,  and  fitting  down  on  one  of  the  beaches 
I  burft  into  tears. 

As  my  mind  was  wholly  employed  on*  my  own 
diftrefs,  and  my  apron  held  up  to  my  eyes,  it  was 
fome  time  before  I  difcovered  an  elderly  lady  who 
fat  down  by  me.  The  moment  I  faw  her,  fuch 
is  the  force  of  habit,  all  thoughts  of  my  own 
wretchednefs  gave  way  to  a  fenfe  of  indecorum : 
and  as  (he  appeared  by  her  drefs  to  be  a  pecfon  io 
whofe  company  it  was  prefumption  for  me  to  fit* 
I  ftarted  up  in  great  confufion,  and  would  havp 
left  the  feat.  This,  however,  fhe  would  not  fufc 
fer ;  but  taking  hold  of  my  gown,  and  gentljT 
drawing  me  back,  addreffed  me  with  an  accent 
of  tendernefs,  and  foothed  me  with  pity  before 
ihe  knew  my  diftrefs.  It  was  (b  long  fince  I 
heard  the  voice  of  kindnefs,  that  my  heart  me}ted 
as  (he  fpoke,  with  gratitude  and  joy.  I  told  her 
all  my  ftory,  to  which  fhe  liftened  with  great 
attention,  and  often  gazed  ftedfaftly  in  my  face. 
When  my  narrative  was  ended,  fhe  told  me  that 
the  manner  in  which  I  had  related  it,  was  alone 
fu£Bcient  to  convince  her  it  was  true ;  that  there 
was  an  air  of  fimplicity  and  fincerity  about  me 
which  had  prejudiced  her  in  my  favour  as  foon  as 
ihe  faw  me :  and  that,  therefore,  fhe  was  deter^ 
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^ined  to  take  me  hpme ;  that  I  Ihduld  live  witk 
ber  till  (he  had  eftabliflied  me  in  my  buiine&) 
which  fhe  could  eafily  do  by  recommending  me 
to  her  acquaintance ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time 
Ihe  would  take  care  to  prevent  my  miftrelis  being 
troublefome. 

It  is  impoflible  to  exprefs  the  tranfport  that  I 
felt  at  this  unexpefted  deliverance,  I  W£  utterly 
iHtecquainted  with  the  artifices  of  thofe  who  are 
hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  vice;  and  the  re- 
miembrance  of  the  difinterefted  kindnefs  of  my 
firft  friend,  by  whom  I  had  been  brought  uJh 
came  fre(h  into  my  mind;  I  therefore  indulge4 
the  hope  of  having  found  fuch  another,  without 
fcrUple ;  and  uttering  fome  incoherent  expreflions 
ctf  gratitude,  which  was  too  great  to  be  formed 
into  compliment,  I  accepted  the  offer,  and  fol- 
lowed my  conduQrefs  home.  The  houfe  was 
fuch  as  I  had  never  entered  before ;  the  rooids 
Were  fpacious,  and  the  furniture  elegant.  I 
looked  round  with  wonder ;  and  bluftiing  with  a 
fenfe  of  my  ovm  meannefs,  would  have  followed 
the  fervant  who  opened  the  door  into  the  kitchen^ 
but  her  miftrefs  prevented  me.  She  faw  my  con- 
fufion,  and  encouraging  me  with  a  fmile,  took 
me  up  ftairs  into  a  kind  of  dreffing-room,  where 
fte  immediately  furnifhed  me  with  clean  flioes 

and 
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tfad  ftotkings,  a  cap,  handkerchief,  ruffles  ai^ 
apron,  and  a  night  gown  of  genteel  Irifh  ftuffi 
which  had  not  be;en  much  worn,  though  it  was 
fpotted  and  ftained  in  many  places :  they  be- 
longed^ faid  (he,  to  her  coufin,  a  young  lady  for 
whom  (he  had  undertaken  to  provide;  and  in^ 
fifled  upon  my  putting  them  on,  that  I  might  (it 
tlowh  with  her  family  at  dinner ;  "  for,  "faid  (he, 
^*  I  have  no  acquaintance,  to  whom  I  could  recom- 
jnend  a  mantiia-maker  that  I  kept  in  my  kitchen." 

I  perceived  that  (he  watched  me  with  great 
attention  while  I  was  dre(fing,  and  feeraed  to  be 
greatly  delighted  with  the  alteration  in  my  apr 
pearance  when  I  had  done.  "  I  fe?,"  faid  Chi? 
."  that  you  was  made  for  a  gentlewoman,  and  ^ 
gentlewoman  you  (hall  be,  or  it  (hall  be  your  ovfj^ 
fault."  I  could  only  curt'fy  in  anfwer  to  tbi^ 
compliment ;  but  notwithftanding  the  appearance 
of  diffi4?nce  and  modefty  in  the  blu(h  which  I 
felt  burn;  on  my  cheek,  yet  my  heart  fecretly 
exulted  in  a  proud  confidence  that  it  was  true. 
When  I  came  down  (lairs,  I  was  introduced  by 
my  patronefs,  (who  had  told  me  that  her  name 
was  Wellwood)  to  the  young  lady  her  cou(in, 
and  three  others  i  to  w^hom,  foon  after  we  were 
feated,  (he  related  my  (lory,  intermixed  with 
much  inveftive  agaiuft  my  miftrefs,   and  much 
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battery  to  me,  with  neither  of  which,  the  truth 
be  confeffed,  I  was  much  difpleafed. 

After  dinner,  as  I  underftood  that  company 
was  expefted,  I  entreated  leave  to  retire,  and 
was  (hewed  up  ftairs  into  a  fmall  chamber  very 
neatly  furniftied,  which  I  was  defired  to  confider 
as  my  own.  As  the  company  ftaid  till  it  wag 
very  late,  I  drank  tea  and  fupped  alone,  one  of 
the  fervants  being  ordered  to  attend  me. 

The  next  morning,  when  I  came  down  ftairs 
to  breakfaft,  Mrs.  Wellwood  prefented  me  with 
a  piece  of  printed  cotton  fufficient  for  a  fack  and 
coat,  and  about  twelve  yards  of  flight  filk  for  a 
night  gown,  which,  flie  faid  I  (hould  make  up 
as  a  fpecimen  of  my  (kill.  I  attempted  to  excufe 
myfelf  from  this  benefaftion,  with  much  hefi- 
tation,  and  confu(ion  5  but  I  was  commanded 
with  a  kind  frown,  and  in  a  peremptory  tone,  to 
be  (ilent.  I  was  told,  that,  when  bu(inefs  came 
in,  I  (hould  pay  all  my  debts ;  that  in  the  mean 
time,  I  (hould  be  folicitous  only  to  fet  up ;  and 
that  a  change  of  gsnteel  apparel  might  be 
confidered  as  my  ftock  in  trade,  fmce  without  Jt 
my  bu(inefs  could  neither  be  procured  or  tranf- 
afted. 

To 
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To  work,  therefore,  Twent;  my  clothes  weifc 
made  and  worn  5  man)r  encomiums  were  ]aviihed 
upon  my  dexterity  and  my  perfon ;  and  thus  was 
icntangled  in  the  fnare  that  had  been  laid  for  me, 
before  I  difcovered  my  danger,  I  had  contraded 
debts  which  it  was  impoffible  I  (hould  pay;  the 
power  of  the  Jaw  could  now  be  applied  to  efieS: 
the  purpofes  of  guilt ;  and  my  creditor  could 
urgt  me  to  her  purpofe,  both  by  hope  and  fear. 

I  had  now  been  near  a  month  in  my  new 
lodging ;  a*nd  great  care  had  hitherto  been  taken 
to  conceal  whatever  might  (hock  my  modefty,  oc 
acquaint  me  with  the  danger  of  my  fituation. 
Some   incidents    however,    notwithftanding  this 
caution,  had  fallen  under  my  notice,  that  might 
well  have  alarmed  me ;  but  as  thofe  who  are 
waking  from  a  pleafing  dream  fhut  their  eyes 
againft  the  light,  and  endeavour  to  prolong  the 
delufion   by  flumbering   again,    I  checked  my 
fufpicions  the  moment  they  rofe,   as  if  danger 
that  was  not  known  would  not  exift,  without 
confidering  that  enquiry  alone  could  confirm  the 
good,  and  enable  me  to  efcape  the  evil. 

The   houfe   was  often  filled  with  company, 
which  divided  into  feparate  rooms;   the  vifits 

were 
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were  frequeMly  continued  till  midnight^  and  fome- 
timestin  morning  ;  I  had,  however^  always  de- 
fired  leave  to  retire,  whiph  had  hitherto  been  per- 
jnitted,  though  not  without  reluctance;  but  at 
length  I  was  prefled  to  make  tea^  with  an  im- 
portunity I  could  not  refift.  The  company  was  very 
gay,  and  fome  famDiarities  pafled  betweien  the  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies,  which  threw  me  into  confufion, 
and  covered  me  with  blufli^es ;  yet  I  was  ftill  zea- 
Jous  to  impofe  upon  myfelf,  and  therefore  was 
contented  with  the  fuppofition,  that  they  were 
liberties  allowed  among  people  of  fsUhion,  many 
of  thofe  polite  levites  I  had  heard  defcribed  and 
cenfured  l^  the  dear  monitor  of  my  youth,  to 
whom  I  owed  all  my  virtue  and  all  my  knowkdge. 
I  could  not,  however,  reflect  without  folicitude 
4ind  anxiety,  that  fince  the  firft  week  of  my  ar- 
rival I  heard  no  more  of  my  bufinefs.  I  had, 
indeed,  frequently  ventured  to  mention  it,  and 
ilill  hoped/that  when  my  patronefs  had  procured 
tme  a  little  fet  of  cuftomers  among  her  friends,  I 
fliould  be  permitted  to  venture  into  a  room  of  my 
own ;  for  I  could  not  think  of  carrying  it  on 
where  it  would  degrade  my  benefaftrefs,  of  whom 
it  could  not  without  an  affront  be  faid,  that  (he 
let  lodgings  to  a  mantua-maker ;  nor  could  I 
without  indecorum  diftribute  dirftions  where  I 
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wvc^  to  be  found,  till  I  had  removed  to  another 
houfe.  .  But  whenever  I  introduced  this  fiibjeft 
of  conveHation,  I  was  either  rallied  for  my  gra- 
vity, or  gently  reproached  with  pride,  as  impa- 
tient of  obligation.  Sorfietimes  I  was  told  with 
an  air  of  merriment,  that  my  bufinefs  (hould  b^ 
pleafure ;  and  fometimes  I  was  entertained  with 
amorous  ftories,  and  excited  by  licentious  and 
flattered  defcriptions,  to  a  relifh  of  luxurioifs 
idlenefs  and  expenfive  amufements.  In  (hort^ 
my  fufpicions  gradually  increafed,  and  my  fears 
grew  ftronger,  till  my  dream  was  at  an  end,  and 
I  could  flumber  no  more.  The  terror  that  feized 
me,  when  I  could  no  longer  doubt  into  what 
hands  I  had  fallen,  is  not  to  be  expreffed,  not 
indeed  could  it  be  concealed :  the  effeft  which  it 
produced  in  my  afpeft  and  behaviour  afforded  the 
wretch  who  attempted  to  feduce  me  no  profpeft 
of  fuccefs :  and  as  (he  defpaired  of  exciting  me 
by  the  love  of  pleafure  to  voluntary  guilt,  fhe 
determined  to  effeft  her  purpofe  by  furprife,  and 
drive  me  into  her  toils  by  defperation. 

It  was  not  lefs  my  misfortune  than  reproach, 
that  I  did  not  immediately  quit  a  place  in  which  I 
knew  myfelf  devoted  to  deftruftion.  This,  indeed, 
Mrs.  Wellwood  was  very  affiduous  to  prevent, 
the  morning  after  I  difcovered  her  purpofe,  the 
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talk  about  my  bufinefs  was  renewed;  and  as  fooii 
as  we  had  breakfafted,  (he  took  me  out  with  her 
in  a  hackney-coach,  under  pretence  of  procuring 
me  a  lodging;  but  fhe  had  ftill  fome  pjaufibl^ 
objection  againft  all  that  we  faw.  ITius  (he  con- 
trived to  bufy  my  mind,  and  keep  me  with  her 
the  greateft  part  of  the  day;  at  three  we  returned 
to  dinner,  and  paffed  the  afternoon  without  com- 
pany. I  drank  tea  with  the  family,  and  in  the 
evening,  being  uncommonly  drow(y,  1  went  to 
bed  near  two  hours  fooner  than  ufual. 

To  the.tranfaftions  of  this  night  I  was  not  con- 
fcious;  but  what  they  had  been,  the  gircunv* 
fiances  of  the  morning  left  me  no  room  to  doubt. 
I  difcovered  with  indignation,  aftonidunent,  and 
defpair,  which  for  a  time  fufpended  ^11  my  facul- 
ties, that  I  had  fufFered  an  irreparable  injury  in  a 
Hate  of  infen(ibility;  not  fo  much  to  gratify  thp 
wretch  by  whom  I  had  been  abpfed,  as  that  I 
might  with  lefs  fcruple  admit,  another,  and  by 
reflefting  that  it  was  impolfible  to  recQvpr  wjiat  J 
had  loft,  became  carelefs  of  all  that  remained. 
Many  artifices  were  ufed  to  foqth  ^nje;  and  when 
thefe  were  found  to  be  ineffe.ftuaj,  attempts  were 
made  to  intimidate  me  with  menaces.  I  knew 
not  exaftly  what  paffed  on  the  firft  fury  of  my 
deftru£lion,  but  at  length  it  quite  exhaufted  n^. 
.      '  ia 
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In  the  evening,  being  cAlm  through  merelangour 
and  debility,  and  no  precaution  having  been  taken 
to  detain  me,  becaufe  I  was  not  thought  able  to 
efcape,  I  found  means  to  ileal  down  flairs,  and 
get  into  the  ftreet  without  being  miffed. 

Wretched  as  I  was,  I  felt  fome  emotions  of 
joy  when  I  firft  found  myfelf  at  liberty;  though  it 
was  no  better  than  the  liberty  of  an  exile  in  a 
defert,  where,  having  efcaped  from  the  dungeofi 
and  the  wheel,  he  muft  yet,  without  a  miracle,  bfe 
deftroyed  by  favages  or  hunger.  It  was  not  long, 
indeed,  before  I  reflefled,  that  I  knew  no  houfe 
that  Would  receive  me,  and  that  I  had  no  motley 
in  my  pocket.  I  had  not,  however,  the  leaft  in- 
clination to  ^  back.  I  fometimes  thought  of 
returning  to  my  old  miftrefs,  the  mantua-maker; 
but  the  moment  I  began  to  anticipate  the  maM- 
cious  inference  (he  would  draw  from  my  abfence 
and  appearance,  and  her  triumph  in  the  mournful 
necelffity  that  urged  me  to  return,  I  determined 
jrather  to  fuffer  any  other  evil  that  could  befal  me. 

Thus  deftitute  and  forlorn,  feeble  and  difpirited, 
I  continued  to  creep  along  till  the  fhops  were  all 
fliut,  and  the  deferted  ftreet s  became  filent.  The 
bufy  crowds,  which  had  almoft  borne  me  before 
them,  were  now  diffipated,  and  every  one  wals 
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retired  home,  except  a  few  wretched  butcafts 
like  myfelf,  who  were  either  huddled  together  in 
a  comer,  or  ftrolJing  about  not  knowing  whither 
they  went.  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  the  anguifli 
with  which  I  reflefted  on  my  condition :  and  per- 
haps it  would  fcarcely  have  been  thought  poflible, 
that  a  perfon,  who  was  not  a  fugitive  from  juftice* 
nor  an  enemy  to  labour,  could  be  thus  deftitute 
even  of  the  little  that  is  effential  to  Itfe,  and  ift 
the  danger  of  perifliing  for  want  in  the  midft  of 
a  populous  city,  abounding  with  accommodations 
for  every  rank,  from  the  peer  to  the  beggar. 
Such,  however,  was  my  lot.  I  foimd  myfelf  com- 
pelled by  neceffity  to  pafs  the  night  in  the  ftreets, 
without  hope  of  paffing  the  next  in  any  other 
place,  or  indeed  of  procuring  food  to  fupport  ifle 
till  it  arrived.  I  had  now  failed  the  whole  day; 
my  langour  increafed  every  moment ;  I  v^as  weaiy 
and  fainting;  my  face  was  covered  with  a  cold 
fweat,  and  my  legs  trembled  imder  me;  but  I 
did  not  dare  to  fit  down,  or  to  walk  twice  the 
fame  ftreet,  left  I  (hould  have  been  feized  by  the 
watch,  or  infulted  by  fome  voluntary  vagabond, 
in  the  rage  of  wantonnefs,  of  drunkennefs^  or  luft. 
I  knew  not,  indeed,  well  how  to  vary  my  walk ; 
but  imagined,  upon  the  whole,  I  (hould  be  more 
fafe  in  the  city  than  among  the  brothels  in  the 
Strand,  or  in  ftreets,  which,  being  lefs  frequented, 
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are  kfe  carefully  watched:  for  though  I  fcarcc 
ventured,  to  confider  the  law  as  my  friend,  yet  I 
was  mpre  afraid  of  thofe  who  fhould  attempt  to 
br6afc  the  peace,  than  thofe  who  were  appointed 
to  keep  it  I  went  forward,  therefore,  as  well  as 
lwasable>  and  paffed  through  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard as.  the  clock  (truck  one;  but  fuch  was  my 
.piisfortyne,  that  the  calamity  which  I  dreaded 
.overtook  me  jn  the  very  place  to  which  I  had 
fled  to  avoid  it.  Juft  as  I  was  croffing.  at  the 
,  comer  into  Cheapfide,  I  was  laid  hold  on  by  a 
man  not  mes^nly  dieffed,  who  would  have  hurried 
me  down  towards  the  Old  Change.  I  knew  not 
what  he  faid,:but  I  drove  to  difengage  myfelif 
from  him  witliout  making  any  reply:  my  ftruggles 
were  weak,  and  the  man  ftill  keeping  his  hold, 
and  perhaps  miftaking  the  feeblenefs  of  my  refift* 
-ance  fqrr;fome  inclination  to  comply,  proceeded 
.to  indecencies,,  for  which  Iftruck  him  with  the 
fudden  force  that  was  fupplied  by  rage  and  indig- 
Xiation ;  but  my  whole  ftrength  was  exhaufted  in 
the  Wow,  which  the  brute  inftantly  returned,  and 
repeated,  till  I  fell.  InftinO:  is  ftill  ready  in  the 
defence  of  life,  however  wretched,  and  thoiigh 
the  moment  before  I  wiflied  to  die,  yet  in  this 
diftrefs  I  fpontaneoufly  cried  out  for  help.  My 
voice  was  heard  by  the  watchman,  who  imme- 
diately ran  towards  me,  and  finding  me  upoi^  tlje 
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ground,  lifted  up  his  lantern,  and  examined  me 
with  an  attention  which  made  me  refleft  with 
great  confufion  upon  the  diforder  of  my  drefs, 
which  before  had  not  once  occurred  to  my 
thoughts:  my  hair  hung  loofely  about  my  (hould^ 
ers,  my  ftays  were  but  half-laced,  and  the  reft  of 
my  clothes  were  carelefsly  thrown  on  in  the  tu- 
mult and  diftrafWon  of  mind,  which  prevented 
my  attention  to  trivial  circumftances,  when  I  made 
my  efcape  from  Wellwood's.  My  gelieral  ap- 
pearance, and  the  condition  in  which  I  was  found, 
convinced  the  watchman  that  I  was  a  ftrolling 
proftitute ;  and  finding  that  I  was  not  able  to  rife 
without  afliftance,  he  alfo  concluded  that  I  was 
drunk;  he  therefore  fet  down  his  lantern,  and 
calling  his  comrade  to  affift  him,  they  lifted  me 
up.  As  my  voice  was  faltering,  my  looks  wild, 
and  my  whole  frame  fo  feeble  that  I  tottered  as  I 
flood,  the  man  was  confirmed  in  his  firft  opinion  ; 
and  feeing  my  face  bloody,  and  my  eyes  fwelled-, 
he  told  me  with  a  fneer,  that  to  fecure  me  from 
further  ill  treatment,  he  would  provide  a  lodging 
for  me  till  the  morning,  and  accordingly  they 
dragged  me  between  them  to  the  Compter,  with- 
out any  regard  to  my  intreaties  or  diftrefs, 

I  paffed  the  night  in  agonies,  upon  which  even 
now  I  jQbudderxtolook  bacjk;  and  in  the  mormng 
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I  wis  carried  l>efore  a  magiilrate.  The  watcli*^ 
man  gave  anaccount  of  his  having  found  me  v^ 
drunk,  crying  out  murder,  and  breeding  a  xiot  in 
the  ftreet  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  "  I  was 
fcarcely  yet  fober,*'  he  faid,  **  as  his  worOup 
might  fee,  and  had  been  pretty  handfomely 
beaten;  but  he  fuppofed  it  was  for  an  uAfuccefe- 
ful  attempt  to  pick  a  pocket,  at  which  I  muft 
have  been  very  dexterous  indeed,  to  have  fuc- 
ceeded  in  that  condition.'* 

This  account,  however  injurious,  was  greatly 
confirmed  by  my  appearance:  I  was  ahnoft  co- 
vered with  kennel  dirt,  my  face  was  difcoloured, 
my  fpeech  was  inarticulate,  aind  Iwas  fo  op^' 
preffed with faintnefs  and  terror,  that  Icould  TOt 
fiahd  without  a  fupport.  The  magiftrate,  how- 
ever, with  great  kindnefs,  called  upon  me  to 
make  my  defence,  which  I  attempted  by  relating 
the  truth:  but  the  ftorywas  told  with  fo  much 
hefitation,  and  was  in  itfelf  fo  wild  and  impro- 
bable, fo  like  the  inartificial  tales  that  are  haftiljr 
formed  as  an  apology  for  detefted  guilt,  that  it 
could  not  be  believed;  and  I  was  told j  that  ex- 
cept I  could  fupport  my  charafter  by  fome  credible 
witnefs,  I  fliould  be  committed  to  Bridewell. 

Iwais  thunderftruck  at  this  menace,  and  had 
formed  ideas  fo  dreadful  of  the  place  to  which  I 
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was  to  be  fent,  that  my  dungeon  at  the  mantua- 
maker's  became  a  palace  in  the  comparifon^  and 
to  return  thither,  with  whatever  difadvantages, 
,  was  now  the  utmoft  objeft  of  my  hope;  I  there? 
fore  defired  that  my  miflrefs  might  be  fent  for, 
aiid  flattered  myfelf  that  fhe  would  at  leaft  take 
me  out  of  a  houfe  of  correfiUon^  if  it  were  only 
fof  the  pleafure  of  tormenting  jneherfelf. 

In  about  two  hours  the  meflenger  returned,  and 
with  him  my  tyrant,  who  eyed  me  with  fuch  ma- 
licious pleafure,  that  my  hopes  failed  me  the 
moment  I  faw  her,  and  I  abnoft  repented  that  ftie 
was  come.  She  was,  I  believe,  glad  of  an  op- 
portunity effeftually  to  prevent  my  obtaining  any 
:part  of  her  bufinefs,  which  fhe  had  fome  reafon  to 
rfear  -,  and  therefore  told  the  juftice  who  examined 
her,  that  "  fhe  had  taken  me  a  beggar  from  the 
parifh  four  years  ago,  and' taught  me  her  trade; 
butr  that  I  had  always  been  fullen,  mifchievous 
and  idle;  that  it  was  more  than  a  month  fince  I 
.iclandeflinely  left  her  fervice,  in  decent  and  modeft 
apparel,  fitting  my  condition;  and  that  fhe  would 
leave  his  worfhip  to  judge,  whether  I  came  ho- 
nefUy  by  the  taudry  rags  which  I  had  on  my 
back.'*  This  account,  however  correfpondent 
with  my  own,  ferved  only  to  confirm  thofe  fa6ts 
^which  condemned  me ;  it  appeared  incpnteftibly^ 
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that  I  h^  Aefertcd  my  tetvict,  attd  been  ite- 
btocbe<l  in  ^  bfotliel^  \vhere  I  had  been  fof^ 
fiiflied  wi^  clothes,  and  continiied  more  thun  li 
tnontb.  That  I  had  been  i^fn^atit  ^f  fhy  fitfilation,, 
po&kuteA  Without  my  cbnfent,  todatkift  had. 
efcaped  to  awid  farther  injury,  ap^ared  to  be 
fi^hious  cH«camftdlAces,  invented  to  ptHkiite  mf 
offence :  the  pet^ibn  whom  I  had  accyifed  tiwd^hi 
another  county,  and  it  was  neceflary  for  the 
Jprefetft  to  briwg  the  master  to  a  dfe^rt  iffiie::  my 
ttiiftrek,  th^r^fcire,  was  a&ed^  wketbo*  file  would 
receive  me  aga^  iipon  iay  promife  of  good  tttibk^ 
Vidur;  and  »ripon  het  feti^jvpWry  refxlM,  «qr 
thittknus^as  made  <^ift,  slnd  I  ttr^  comffikted  Xi^. 
Ijard  labour.  The  clei'k,  bo*<reve!r,  ^¥;^^  wA&ted 
to,  make  a  memolrfitedum  of  my  diai^  ^ajgntat 
Wbtlwodd,  and  1  w^s  told  that  enquiry  &^uid  be 
made  about  ber. 

Aft^r  1  Had  -been  confined  about  a  week,  k  titfffe 
was  brought  me  without  date  ot  ifiame,  in  t^hkk 
1  was  told,  *^that  my  malice  againft  thdTe  'MhA 
wouldhaKebeen  ttiy  benefeStors  wjs  difappointedi 
"that  if  I  would  itfturn  to  them,  itty  difehatge 
Utoitia  be  procured,  and  I  (houM  ftill  be  kiBfdIy 
ireceived;  but  that  ifl  perfifted  in  my  mgratittlfle, 
it  fhould  not  be  unrevenged.**  Frotti  this  notel 
TonjeftKred,  that  Well  wood  had  fouftdmetms  tb 
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Hop  an  enquiry  into  her  condufl,  which  fhe  diiV 
<:overed  to  have  been  begun  upon  my  information, 
9nd  had  thus  learnt  where  I  was  to  be  found :  | 
therefore  returned  no  anfwer,  but  that  I  was  con? 
tented  with  my  fituation,  and  prepared  to  (yaffex 
whatever  Providence  fhould  appoint. 

During  my  confinement,  I  was  not  treated 
ivith  great  feverity  j,  and  at  the  next  court,  as  nq 
particular  crime  was  alledged  againii  me,  I  was 
ordered  to  be  difcharged.  As  my  character  wag 
irretriev^ly  loft,  as  I  had  no  friend  who  woul4 
afford  jme  fhelter,  nor  any  buiinels  to  which  I 
could  apply,  I  had  no  profpe£t  but  again  to  waHfr 
der  about  the  ftreet^,  without  lodging  ^i  witb^ 
out  food,  I  therefore  intreated,  that  the  pficer$ 
of  the  pariih  to  which  I  belonged,  ipmight  be 
or<kfed  to  receive  me  into  the  work-houfe,  till 
they  could  get  me  a  fervice,  or  find  me  fqaie  emr 
p}oyment  by  which  my  labour  could  [nrocure  m^ 
a  fubfiftaoce.  Thjs  requeft,  fo  reafonable,  and^ 
£q  uncommon,^  was  much  recommended,  an4 
immediately  granted ;  but  as  J  W96  goi^g  out  of 
the  gate  with  my  pafs  in  my  hand,  J  was  met  by 
a  bailiff  with  an  emiiTary  of  W^Uwood's,  and  arr 
cefted  for  a  debt  of  twenty  pounds.  As  it  was 
no  more  in  xny  ppwer  tg  procure  bail  than  to  pay 
the  njoney,  I  w^  inupediait^ly  dfagged  to  New- 
gate. 
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gate.  It  was  foon  known  that  I  had  not  a  farthings 
in  my  pocket,  and  that  no  money  either  for  fees 
or  accommodations  could  be  expe£led;  I  was 
therefore  turned  over  to  a  place  called  the  cpm- 
moh  fide,  amongft  the  moft  wretched  and  the 
moft  profligate  of  human  beings.  In  Bridewell, 
indeed,  my  aflbciates  were  wicked,  but  they 
were  overawed  by  the  prefence  of  thetafk-mafter, 
and  reftrained  from  Hcentioufnefs  by  perpetual 
labour ;  but  my  ears  were  now  violated  every 
moment  by  oaths,'  execrations  and  obfcenity; 
the  converfation  of  Mother  Wellwood,  her  in- 
mates, and  her  guefts,  was  chafteand  holy  to 
that  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  place ;  and  in 
comparifon  with  their  life,  that  to  which  I  had 
been  folicited  was  innocent.  Thus  I  began  in- 
fenfibly  to  think  of  mere  incontinence  without 
horror ;  and,  indeed,  became  lefs  fenfible  of  more 
complicated  enormjities,  in  proportion  as  they  be- 
came familiar.  My  wretchednefs,  however,  was 
not  alleviated,  though  my  virtue  became  lefs. 
I  was  without  friends  and  without  money ;  and  the 
mifery  of  confinement  in  a  noifome  dungeon  was 
aggravated  by  hunger  and  thirft,  and  cold  and 
nakednefs.  Ih  this  hour  of  trial,  I  was  again 
aflailed  by  the  wretch,  who  had  produced  it  only 
to  faciliate  her  fuccefs.  And  let  not  thofe,  before 
whom  the  path  of  virtue  has  been  ftrewed  with 
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flowers,  and  every  thorn  removed  by  profperity, 
too  feverely  cenfure  me  to  whom  it  was  a  barren 
and  a  rugge^d  road,  in  which  I  had  long  toiled 
with  labour  and  anguifh,  if  at  laft,  when  I  was 
benighted  in  a  ftorm,  I  turned  at  the  firft  light, 
and  hafted  to  the  neareft  fhelter :  let  me  not  be 
too  feverely  ienfured,  if  I  now  accepted  liberty, 
and  eafe,  and  plenty,  upon  the  only  terms  on 
which  they  could  be  obtained.  I  confented, 
with  whatever  relu6lance  and  compunftion,  to 
return,  ^and  complete  my  ruin  in  the  place  where 
it  was  begun.  The  aftion  of  debt  was  im- 
mediately withdrawn,  my  fees  were  paid,  and  I 
was  once  more  removed  to  my  lodging  near 
Covent  Garden. 

In  a  fhort  time  I  recovered  my  health  and 
ieauty;  I  was  again  dreffed  and  adorned  at  the 
expence  of  my  tyrant,  whofe  power  increafed 
in  proportion  to  my  debt :  the  terms  of  profti- 
tution  were  prefcribed  me  ;  and  out  of  the  mo- 
ney which  was  the  price  not  only  of  my  body 
but  my  foul,  I  fcarce  received  more  than  I  could 
liave  earned  by  weeding  in  a  field.  ITie  will  of 
my  creditor  was  my  law,  from  which  I  knew  not 
how  to  appeal.  My  flavery  was  mod  deplorable, 
and  my  employment  the  mod  odious ;  for  the 
principles  of  virtue  and  religion,  which  had  been 
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implanted  in  my  youth,  however  they  had  beeil 
choaked  by  weeds,  could  never  be  plucked  up 
by  the  root ;  nor  did  I  ever  admit  a  diftionourablc 
yifit,  but  my  heart  funk,  my  lips  quivered,  and 
piy  knees  fmote  each  other.  ;      ;• 

From  this  dreadful  fituation  I  am  at  length 
delivered.  But  while  I  lift  up  my  heart  in  gra^ 
titude  to  him  who  alone  can  bring  good  out  of 
evil,  I  defire  it  may  be  remembered,  that  my  de- 
viation to  ill  was  natural,  my  recovery  almoll 
miraculous.  My  firft  ftep  to  vice  was  the  defertioii 
of  my  fervice ;  and  of  this,  all  my  guilt  and  mir 
fery  were  the  confequence.  Let  none,  therefortj, 
quit  the  poft  that  is  affigned  them  by  Providence^ 
or  venture  out  of  the  ftraight  way ;  the  bye-path^ 
though  it  may  invite  them  by  its  verdure,  will  in- 
evitably lead  them  to  a  precipice;  nor  can  it, 
without  folly  and  prefumption,  be  pronounced  of 
any,  that  their  firft  deviation  from  reditudciT^ill 
jMXxiuce  lefs  evil  than  mine.  r-  •  • 

Such  is  the  ftory  of  my  child,  and  fuch  arc 
her  rcfleftions  upon  it ;  to  which  I  can  only  add, 
that  he  who  abandons  his  offspring,  or  corrupts 
jthcm  by  his  example,  perpetrates  greater  evil 
than  a  murderer,  in  proportion  as  immortality  is 
of  more  value  than  life. 

SON- 
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SONNET   TO   HOPE. 

Gtt,  €wr  &iird  to  wear  the  form  we  love ! 
To  bid  the  ihapes  of  fear  and  grief  depart, 
'Come,  genftle  Hope !  with  one  gay  finile  remove 
Tlie  lafting  faHnefs  of  an  adiivrg  heart. 
Thy  voice,  benign  enchantrefs !  let  me  hear ; 
Say  ikoLt  for  me  fome  pleafuresyet  Audi  b]oom{ 
Thaft  iaxicy's  radiance^  friendfliip's  precious  tear» 
Shall  foften,  or  fhaH  chace  misfortune's  gloom. 
iBul  come  not  glowing  in  the  dazzling  ray 
Whi(^  once  with  dear  ilhifions  cTxarm'd  my  eye  1 
Oh  ifrew  IK)  mofe,  fweet  flatterer!  on  my  way> 
The  flbwers  I  fondly  thought  too  bright  to  die. 
Vifiofts  leis  fair  will  footh  my  penfive  breaft^ 
That  rifles  not  happitiefs,  birt  longs  for  reft. 


AN  ALLEGORICAL  VISION. 

IN  a  ^ream^  I  thought  myfelf  on  a  wide  ex- 
ten'^ed  plain.  At  my  left  appeared  a  ftcep 
tod  rugged  mountain^  on  the  top  of  which  flood 
^  temple.  The  path  on  my  right  led  into  a  valley 
6^  l^eautifiil  and  flouriihing  ^lat  I  conceived  a 

ilrong 
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ftrong  defire  to  enter  it.    The  diftant  founds  of 
various  inftruments,  wafted  to  my  ears  by  am- 
brofial  gales,   heightened  the  beauties    of  the 
place,  and  excited  in  my  breaft  the  moft  ph^tCmg 
fenfations.     While  I  thus  attentively  liftencd  to 
thefe  founds  of  melody,    a  female  form  ifiued 
from  the  valley,  and  direfted  her  fteps  towards  the 
place  where  I  flood.     As  flie  approached  me,  I 
perceived  (he  was  moft  exquifitely  beautiful.     A 
xobe   of  rofeate    hue,     in  carelefs  negligence, 
covered  her  graceful  form,  the  tranfparency  of 
which  difplayed  the  fymmetry  of  her  limbs,  and 
heightened  the  beauty  of  thofe  charms  it  wins  in- 
tended to  conceal.     Her  mien  was  bold   and 
affuming;   her  unguarding  eye  fpoke   pleaTure 
and  delight ;  and  her  whole  deportment  was  free 
and  unreftrained.     With  an  air  of  bewitching 
fondnefs,  fhe  threw  her   alabafter  arms  around 
me;  and  with    a  magick  voice,  thus  addreifed 
me — 

"  Is  happinefs,  fair  youth,  the  treafure  which 
thou  feekeft  ?  then,  fearlefs,  follow  'wherefoever 
I  lead.  Attend  my  fteps,  and  thou  ftialt  utnHif- 
turbed  range  through  regions  of  ineffable  d<3ligllt^ 
No  care  fliall  interrupt  thy  joys ;  no  pain  ihall 
reach  thy  heart;  but  peace,  content,  and  hap- 
pinefs,  be  ever  thine."    Charmed  by  her  accents, 

and 
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and  by  her  matchlefs  form  fttbdued,  I  prepared 
to  follow  the  beaij^teous  phantpm,  when  a 
voice,  from  fom^  unfeen  ob}eft,  arretted  my  fteps ; 
and,  turning  to  Us^m  from  whence  the  found 
prpceeded,  I.  teh^  a  n/mph  arrayed  in  a  fiaow 
white  veft,  with  an  air  of  unaffefled  modefty  and 
majeftic  ftep,  approaching  from  the  mountain. 

"Paufe,  fat^i  mortal,'*  faid  the  fair  ftranger, 
with  fcvere  and  awful  dignity,  "  and  ere  to  the 
alli^rements  of  pleafure  thou  refigneit  thyfelf 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  virtue.  Wouldft  thou  at- 
tain the  fummit  of  thy  wiihes^  wouldft  thou  really 
reach  the  bled  abode  of  happinefs,  know,  that 
the  path  by  which  thou  muft  afcend,  is  deep  and 
rugged,  and  only  to  be  maintained  by  pain,  by 
toil,  and  by  perfeverance.  The  timorous  and 
indolent,  the  bafe  and  pufillanimous,  in  vain  at- 
tempt to  gain  the  bright  reward,  which  Virtue, 
on  the  good,  the  generous,  the  brave,  alone 
:  bellows. 

"  Heareft  thou,  fweet  youth,"  faid  the  fyren 
'Pleafure,  "  what  dangers,  toils,  and  perils,  thou 
.mull  undergo,  to  reach  the  ideal  pleafure  of  this 
.auftere  dame !  Heed  not  her  precepts,  but  follow 
,me.    In  my  arms  repofe  thy  weary  form,   and 
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lull  thy  cares  to  reft?  The  flowery  paths  through 
which  I  willconduft  thy  eafy  ftelps' harbour  no 
dangers,  conceal  no  perils,  to  ititerrupt  thy 
pleafing  progrefs,  n6r  daftk  With  •  bittemefs  the 
current  of  thy  joys.  With  me  dwell  blifs,  de- 
light, and  everlafting  pleafure. 

"  Yet  ftay,  miftaken  youth,**  indigent  Virtue 
cried ;  "  and  hear  my  friendly  admonitions. 
Within  yon  fmiling  valley,  tempting  to  the  view ' 
of  inexperienced  youth,  dwells  guilt,  difeafe,  and 
pain.  There  myriads  of  thy  wayward  race,-  won 
bv  the  falfe  blandi(hments  of  Pleafure,  drmk  of 
the  cup  of  wretchednefs ;  and  viewj  with  fond  and 
lingering  regret,  this  fteep  and  rugged  rock, 
Vhich  once,  like  thee,  they  fliunned  for  fancied 
joys,  and  imaginary  blifs.'*  Then,  waving  a 
rod  which  fhe  held  in  her  hand,  the  valley  ex- 
panded to  my  view,  and  exhibited  a  group  of 
wretche<l  obje6tSj  compofed:of  either  fex,  wh6fe 
emaciated  forms,  and  ghaftly  looks,  pourtrayed 
the  nilfery  into  which  intemperance  had  plunged 
them.  Struck  with  horror  at  the  fight,  I  turnqd 
to  my  guide ;  and  falling  in  her  arms,  implored 
her  protection  from  the  artifices  of  Pleafure. 
'With  tranfport  the" heavenly  maid  clafped  me  to 
•  her  fwelling  breaft^  and  as  I  gazed  on  her  fac6, 
*'  new 
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nevf  beauties  rofe  to  view ;  and  that  feverity  of 
afpeft  which  at  firft  ftruck  my  foul  with  dread  and 
awe,-  was  now  foftened  by  a  pleafing  fmiJe. 

The  veil  of  error  thus  drawn  from  my  eyes  by 
the  hand  of  fage  Experience,  the  fyren  Pleafure, 
the  bewitching  beauty,  whofe  dazzling  charms 
mifled  my  underftanding  appeared  in  her  native 
form.  The  fparkling  luftre  of  her  eye  was  ex- 
tinguiftied,  the  crimfon  of  Jier  cheek  was  faded, 
every  charm  was  vanifhed ;  and  all  that  before 
appeared  beautiful  was  now  turned  to  foul  de- 
formity. 

This  fudden  transformation  imprefTed  more 
forcibly  on  my  mind  the  dangers  I  efcaped ;  and 
turning  to  addrefs  my  guardian  genius,  with  the 
effort  I  awoke,  and  the  vifion  vaniflied :  but  I 
will  cherifli,  with  increafing  fondnefs,  this  allu- 
lion;  and  by  its  remembrance  fortify  myfelf 
againfl  the  infinuations  of  every  vice,  however 
fpacious  the  appearances  under  which  they  may 
court  attention. 


SIR 
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SIR  PHILIP  MORDAUNT. 

SIR  Philip  Mo  rd  aunt  was  young,  beautiful, 
fincere,  brave,  an  Engliihman.  He  had  a 
complete  fortune  of  his  own,  and  the  love  of  his 
king  his  mafter,  which  was  equivalent  to  riches. 
Life  opened  all  her  treafure  before  him,  and  prp- 
mifedalong  fucceflion  of  future  happinefs.  He 
came ;  tafted  the  entertainment ;  but  was  dit 
gufted,  even  in  the  beginning.  He  profeffed  an 
averfion  to  living ;  was  tired  of  walking  round 
the  fame  circle ;  had  tried  every  enjoyment,  ancl 
found  them  all  grow  weaker  at  every  repetition. 
"  If  life  be  in  youth  fo  difpleafing,  (cried  he  tp 
himfelf),  what  will  it  appear  when  age  comes  on  ? 
If  it  be  at  prefent  indifferent,  fure  it  will  then  be 
execrable."  This  thought  embittered  every  reflect 
tion ;  till,  at  laft,  with  all  the  ferenity  of  perverted 
reafon,  he  ended  the  debate  with  a  piftol !  Had 
this  felf-deluded  man  been  apprized,  that  exigence 
grows  more  defirable  to  us,  the  longer  we  exift, 
he  would  have  then  faced  old  age  without  fhrink- 
ing;  he  would  have  boldly  dared  to  live,  and 
ferve  that  fociety,  by  his  future  afliduity,  which 
he  bafely  injured  by  his  defertion. 

AN- 
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ANECDOTE  OF  CASSANDER. 

CASSANDER  was  one  of  the  ^reateft  ge- 
niufes  of  his  time  ;  yet  all  his  merit  could 
not  procure  him  a  bare  fubfiftence.  Being,  by 
degrees,  driven  into  an  hatred  of  all  mankind, 
from  the  little  pity  he  found  amongft  them,  he 
even  ventured,  at  laft,  ungratefully,  to 'impute  hfe 
calamities  to  Providence.  In  his  laft  agonies, 
when  the  prieft  entreated  him  to  rely  on  the  juf- 
tice- of  heaven,  and  alk  mercy  from  him  that  made 
him ;  "  If  God  (replies  he,)  has  (hewn  me  no 
juffiiie  here,  what  reafon  have  I  to  expeft  any 
from  him  hcfreafter  ?**  But  being  anfwered,  that  a 
fufpenfion  of  juftice  was  no  argument  that  fliould 
induce  us  to  doubt  of  its  reality :  "  Let  me  en- 
treat you,  (continued  his  confeffor;)  by  all  th4t  is 
dear,  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  your  Fatfier, 
y6uf  Maker,  and  Friend."  "  No,  (replied  the 
exafperated  wretch) ;  you  know  the  manner  in 
which  he  left  me  to  live ;  and,  (pointing  to  the 
ftraw  on  which  he  was  ftretched,)  you  fee  the 
niahner  in  which  he  leaves  me  to  die !" 


THE 
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THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  PATIESTCE. 

EXPECTATION  is  the  buoy  of  life;  but  we 
often  retard,  and  fometimes  entirely  fruf- 
•trate  the  fuccefs  of  our  endeavours,  by  our  im- 
patience in  the  purfuit.  Impiitience  diftra£ls  the 
mind,  fours  the  temper,  and  emaciates  the  body. 
It  counterafts  the  beft  concerted  fchemes  of  prtt- 
dence,  &nd  renders  all  her  operations  inefie&ual. 
So  far  from  accelerating  the  happinefs  we  wifli 
for,  it  often  anticipates,  fometimes  creates  mis^ 
fortunes. 

Though  this  difpofition  of  the  mind  is  the  very, 
reverie  of  idlenefs,  yet  it  often  ends  in  a  total 
inaftivity* 

We  are  all  alike  fubjeft  to  various  difappoint- 
ments;  but  we  ^re  not  all  equally  prepared  to 
fuftain  the  fhock  they  occafion.  Eager  tempers 
are  always  immoderately  affected;  and,  though 
fome  by  the  help  of  philofophy,  are  able  to  with* 
Hand  repeated  attacks,  yet,  in  general,  they  are 
too  apt  to  fuccumb  and  fall  into  a  lethargic 
inertnefs. 

Becaufe  they  cannot  attain  the  end  they  pur-» 
fue,  and  enjoy  the  full  extent  of  their  inordinate 

wifties. 
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wUhes,  they  devote  themfelves  to  floth,  and  will 
feek  ^ftcr  nothing.  ,  • 

Thus  ohe  extreme  produces  another,  and  im- 
patience gives  birth'  to  indolence.  To  live  with 
eafe  and  flouriih  with  profperity,  we  ought  to 
Wend  them  together  5  and  neither  be  too  haftily 
folicitous  in  purfuit  of  darling  acquifitions,  nor 
defpondingly  deje6led  at  the  adverfe  checks  of 
ill-fortune. 

■-  Thofe  who  are  impatient  in  advtrfity  are  greatty 
to  be  pitied  ;  for  it  requires  more  than  common 
fortitude  to  fuftain  the  weighty  preffure  of  mis- 
fortune's load ;  but  they  who  enjoy  all  the  con- 
veniences of  life,  and  are  only  anxious  for  an 
increafe  of  profperity — they  arc  to  be  defpifed. 

But  men,  ungrateful  for  the  paft,  imthankful 
for  the  preient,  live  only  upon  vlfioriary  hopes  of 
future  enjoyments. 

It  argues  a  weak  and  reftlefs  fpirit  to  bewail 
.the  prefent  hour  as  infupportable ;  for,  however 
heavy  our  uneafmefs  may  be,  it  wril  become  eafier 
to  fupport,  when  we  refleft  on  the  fituation  of 
others,  whofe  condition  is  equally,  if  not  more 
to  be  lamented. 

If 
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•  If  it  is  weak  to  indulge  in  grief  and  be  impa- 
tient, when  we  labour  under  xeal  calamities — 
furely  it  is  impious  to  bemoan  our  fate  in  th^  lap 
of  ;good  fortune  -,  and^  tbrough  the  wantonnefs  of 
felicity,  pine  in  ii?2aginary  blifs. 

..  To  affuage  the  mifery  we  eadure,  we  fliould 
C5|rry  our  thoughts  beyond  ourfelves,  ajid  reafoa 
Wmparatively,  by  confidcring  their  ftate  who 
fuffer  more  grievous  hardfhips.  To  fet  a  true 
value  on  the  happinefs  we  enjoy,  we  fhould  con- 
fine our  thoughts  at  home,  and  learn  to  prizethe 
jportion  we  poffefs,  without  envying  others  their 
greater  fliare,  ;   :  ..  . 

.  Envy  is  commonly  occafioned  by  ourmiftakiog 
the  condition  of  others,  which  leads  us  to  under- 
value our  own.  If  we  were  thoroughly  fenfible 
of  the  inconveniences  attending  the  emineiM:e  our 
wiflies  foar  to,  we  fhould  find,  that  what  drawa 
our  emulation  rather  deferves  our  pity. 

To  judge  of  our  prefent  circumftances  by  com- 
pariibn,  though  it  is  particularly  ferviceable  tf> 
tlie  affli£led,  yet  it  might  be  of  ufe  even  to  the 
.fortunate;  and,  as  it  relieves  the  diftrefs  of  th^ 
former,  fo  it  may  confirm  and  increafe  the  fer 
llcity  of  the  latter.  But  men,  on  whom  Prqyidence 
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lias  beftowed  the  means  of  living  at  eafe,  create 
themfelves  anxiety ;  and,  whenever  they  examine 
their  own  condition  in  a  relative  light,  they  do 
not  look  down  oii  fuch  as  eftjoy  lefs  than  theiji* 
felves,  but  ftiil  invidioufly  elevate  their  eyes  to- 
wards thofe  who  poffefs  more.  This  canker  of 
the  mind  often  begets  that  reftlefs  impatience 
which  corrodes  our  peace.  We  lofe  the  relifh  of 
what  we  have,  by  coveting  what  we  do  not 
want. 

We  do  wrong  to  arraign  Providence  of  par- 
tiality, and  complain  of  unequal  diftributions.  It 
is  through  our  ignorance,  that  we4an)ent  ^n  ima- 
ginary inequality.  If  the  proud  Peer  is  pam* 
pered  in  all  the  luxury  of  eafe,  the  humble  pea- 
^fant  is  bleffed  with  all  the  vigour  of  health.  If 
the  pride  of  the  one  is  gratified  with  riches  and 
honours,  the  unafpiring  foul  of  the  other  remains 
fatisfied  without  fuch  fplendid  diftinftions,  and 
is  free  from  the  torment  of  ambition* 

Wealth  and  titles  always  obtrude  upon  our 
narrow  view,  and  even  ftand  foremoft  in  our 
vifionary  fcene  of  happineft.  For  thefe  the 
eager  multitude  prefer  their  petitions ;  and  thefe 
Providence  often  confers  on  the  meaneftof  the 
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prefling  throng,  to  iritimate  of"  what  vile  eftim^- 
tions  are  the  things  we  pray  for* 

Byt  fqw  can  read  its.fepret  leffon§.  Thofc 
who  cap,  knovf  that  Providence  is  juft  and  luij- 
form.  They  are  fen^ble  that  copten^i  its  chpicj^/l 
g^lft,  is  the  reward  piji|y  of  the  virtuous.  Smc]i 
alope  deferve,  aa4  on  fuph  only  it  beftow$  tlve 
divine  bjeffing. 

Its  other  gifts  deals  as  it  were  in  mockery, 
and  mortifies  the  unwofthy  by  gratifying  their 
wiflies. 

Thefe  reflexions  mafce  the  wife  patient  in  ad- 
verfity^  and  moderate  in  profperity;  they  confider 
each  extreme  as  trials  of  their  virtue,  ^p4  frpqi 
hence  they  acquire  that  fortitude  of  njiod,  which 
is  neitlfej-  djepreQed  at  the  loweft  e<^b  (^  ill-fer- 
tijpej,  nor  yet  eleyfltted  at  t^e  l^igh  tide  of  fu?eeft. 
Some  fpecul^tjive  philofophkers  confound  padepgp 
with  infenfibility ;  and  inconfiderately  deftroy  the 
njerit  of  the  virtue  they  proppfe  to  reicommf nd. 
They  preach  an  equanimity  qf  behaviour  up4^ 
all  the  various  viciffitudes  of  lifp,  and  direft  mpf- 
tals  to  preferve  the  fame  unalterable  countefifu^p^ 
and  comportment,   both  in  tjig  exguUjte  fppfv 
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tiohs  of  joy,  ahd^  the  fevere  extremities  oF  loiW 
rtieht. 

Biit  batiire  rejefts  fuch  imprafticable  do  ferine 
(he  is  fufceptible  not  only  of  exfreme  changes, 
but  even  of  the  fligheft  alteration.  Where  (he 
is  not,  languid  apathy  deadens  her  funftions; 
and  he  merits  no  commendation,  who  remains 
imafFefted  by  her  different  emotbns. 

To  be  infenfible  of  the  altematives  of  pain  and 
pleafure,  is  to  be  more  or  lefs  than  man.  The 
pangs  of  mind  and  body  wiM  fhock  our  tender 
frames;  but,  if  we  exert  oiur  reafbn,  it  will  en- 
^le  us  to  whhffand  the  riioft  fharf)  and  violfent 
ritfeeks. 

As  mortals,  the  boldeft  of  tii  need  licit  be 
aftuatiiied  to  betray  a  fenfiKlrty  d^  the  vayiiStfs  af- 
fc6tiotis  of  Human  nature;  but  wte  e^ijiofe  the 
^eakriefs  of  the  fdtil,  aAtf  dKgracef  thait  imnibrtal 
pwrti  when  we  fiiffer  them  to  triumph  over  us ; 
and  meanly  fubmit  to  be  coniij6effed,  without  ex- 
pofmg  that  godlike  (hield  of  defence,  which  will 
n^Ver  fail  to  protect  us. 

He,  whb  makes  vigorous  antf  unwearied  re- 
fiffance,  agaihft  thepaffions  mcident  to  mankind, 

is 
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is  endued  with  patience  and  conftancy :  Though, 
he  feels  their  violence,  yet,  in  the  end,  he  will, 
prove  himfelf  fuperior  to  their  force;  and  the 
more  fevere  his  fufFerings,  the  more  glorious  will 
be  his  conqueft. 


ANECDOTE 

ef  tktctldnattd 

Mr.  HOGARTH.     ^ 

A  Few  months  before  this  ingenious  artift  warf 
feized  with  the  malady  which  deprived^ 
fociety  of  one  of  its  moft  diftinguiflied  omaments,- 
be  propofed  to  his  matchlefs  pencil  the  work' he 
has  entitled  a  TuiUPitcty  the  firft  idea  of  which 
i^  faid  to  have  been  ftarted  in  company,  while: 
the  convivial  glafs  was  circulating  round  his  own^ 
table.  My  pext  undertaking  faid  Jiogarth,  Ihall' 
be  the  end  of  all  tlypgSt 

If  that  is  the  cafe,  replied  one  of  his  friei^ds^. 
your  bufinefs  will  be  finiflied,  for  there^  will  be  an 
^pid  of  the  Painter ;  there  will  fo  replied  Hogarth, 
fighirig  heavily,    and  therefore  t^e  fooner  xfxf 

bufinefs 
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bufinefs  is  done  the  better.  Accordingly  he  be-, 
gan  the  next  day,  and  continued  his  defiga  with 
a  diligence  that  feemed  to  indicate*  an  apprehen- 
fion  (as  the  report  goes)  he  (hould  not  live  till  he- 
had  compleated  it.  .■''■,         ■     \ 

This,  however,  he  did  in  the  moft  ingenious 
manner,   by  grouping  every  thing  which  could 
denote  the  end  of  all  things ;  a  broken  bottle ; 
an  old  broom  worn  to  the  ftump  ;  the  bult  end 
of  an  old   mufquet;    a    cracked  bell;   a  bow 
,  unftrung ;  a  crown  tumbled  in  pieces ;  towers  jn* 
ruins;  the  fi^n-poft  of  a  tavern  j  called  the  worljl's 
end,  tumbling ;  the  moon  in  her  wane  y  the  map- 
of. the  globe  burning;  a  gibbet  falling,  and  the, 
body  gpne,   the  chains  which  held  ijt  dropping' 
dpwn ;  Phoebus  and  his  horfes  being  dead  in  the^ 
clouds  V  a  veffel  wrecked ;  Time  with  his  hour^ 
glafs  and  fcythe  broken,  a  tobacco  pijpe  in  hiy. 
mouth,  apd  the  laft  whifF  of  ftnoke  going  out ; 
a  play  book  opened,  with  the  exeunt  omnes  (lamped- 
in  the  corner;  an  empty  purfe,  and  ^. ftatute  of 
bankruptcy  taken  out  againft  nature. 

So  far  fo  goodi  cried  Hogarth,  nothing  remains 
but  this,  taking  his  pencil  in  a  fort  of  prophetic 
fury,  and  dalhing  the  fimilitudQ:  of  a  painter's 
pallet^ brpken.    Finis,   e;Kclaimed  Hc^arth,  the, 

deed 


dfeed  is  done,  all  is  over. — It  is  a  Very  remarkable 
feft,  and  little  known,  perhaps,  that  he  <Ked 
abbut  a  month  after  this  Tail-Piece;  arid  it  li 
Well  known  he  never  again  took  the  paHet  iti 
hand  after  he  had  finilhed  it.  *  - 


THE  PREVALENCE  OF  HOP^. 

THEllE  is  no  paflion  at  once  fb  prevalent  and 
pdiir^rfal  as  Hope.  Of  btlter  propenfitlei, 
Vfl^ifch  efevate-'dt  degrade  mankind;  fonfie  are  pe- 
i5uliar  to  jroutli,  and  others  to  ^ge ;  fottie  can  Onfy', 
Bfe  indtrl^ed  at  Aated  featons  and  particular  6p^, 
portuHities;  ahd  others  require  i  foimditioii  froni 
tirhicB  they  miy  fpring  and  gradually  uiifbld  theiri- 
feWes^  into  aflfibrf:  blit  Hope  is  a  pafficffi  whicfi 
fuits  evenly  condition,  and  afiluates  evtty  clafs  of 
men;  and  tHiitthi  in  the  variotis  and  finguW 
niodes  of  operation  which  it  di^lays,  appears^  t6" 
mock  thofe  Ifnrfts  by  which'  ftovidence  hathf 
wifely  circumfcribed  the  other  principles  of  hu- 
man induftry. 

Impelled,  it  (hould  feem,  by  tfiis  earned,  as  it 
were^  of  fuccefk,   thfe' feldiei' brar^fy  faces  tlfe- 
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4wgers  of  the  field,-  aqd  the  ftatefiaan  wari^ 
c^rgun^vents  the  intrigues  of  th^  clofet ;  it  is  tl^ 
which  opens  tp  the  gamefter  the  profp,e£^  of  tp- 
iipya$e4  fortjiinie^  and  which  fuppprts  the  adven-  , 
txfKf  tj^fough  t\p  ihifting  policy  of  de£sate4 
fchemes  and  dete^ed  villainy,  it  is  t^is,  too, 
which  co^nterads  the  inveterate  hjal^it^,  m^  ftiflefs 
the  mpfl;  violent  fuggeftiofis  of  nature :  thrpugfa 
whicl^,  contrary  to  the  calculations  of  the  mdl 
obvious  chances,  the  avaricipys  .i;a^  ftjU  ]ppks  tp 
an  increafe  of  property  frpm  fome  remote  con- 
tingei^y;  and  through  which,  in  the  lail  .^gopies 
of  a  debilitated  frame,  the  old  man  &ill  cheriAes 
the  fond  idea  of  returning  health.^ 

'Thi«  confidence  of  expe£lation,  dnd  this  pex>- 
Cbyer^Cie  pf  Hope,  were  moft  imdoubtedly  im- 
{)^ft$;4  t^  maa,  as  fqbfervient,  under  proper  re- 
firi^icMQ^,  tp  ufeful  piirppfes  and  rational  ends. 
Tlif  iBJ^fprtuDes  which  indifcriminately  afflift  the 
yilf  vpys  apd  deferving,  are  fometimes  too  heavy 
to  be  endured  by  the  feeble  affiftance  of  Reafon 
^pn,e.  Hmnan  nature  is  inadequate  to  the  fup- 
pprt  of  calamities  of  which  it  can  fee  no  end, 
aufi  pf  which  it  cannot  indulge  itfelf  in  the  proba- 
bility of  alleviation.  Refignation,  in  this  paib> 
becpnie.s  d^fpi^ir;  and  the  nufery  of  defpair  is  too 
^xquifite,  ejcp«rieii/ce  informs  us,  to  adimitpfa^jjf 
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cure  but  what  refults  from  remedies  of  the  moft 
violent  and  dangerous  effefils.  Here,  then,  it  is, 
that  a  favourable  anticipation  of  futurity  becomes 
ned'effaty  and  ufeful.  Too  diftrafted  in  his  thoughts, 
foberly  to  compute  the  means  of  his  fituation ; 
and  too  much  burdened  already,  to  bear  with 
patience  the  refult  of  computation ;  the  fcholar 
of  Adverfity  (huns  the  flow  and  impartial  in- 
duftions  of  Reafon,  and  gladly  repofes  on  the 
flattering  confolations  of  Hope. 

Such  is  the  influence  and  utility  of  this  pro- 
penfity,  when  meafured  by  the  defires,  the  wants, 
or  the  misfortupes  of  mankind.  But  admitting  it, 
which  we  do,  as  a  neceflary  incentive  to  enterprize, 
and  a  ferviceable  lenitive  in  affli6tion ;  we  are 
not  thereby  obliged  to  admit  it  as  a  fubftitute  for 
afilivity  in  the  one,  or  as  an  apology  for  idfenefs 
in  the  other.  There  is,  indeed,  fcarce  any  pro- 
penfity  more  injurious  to  fociety,  than  that  of  in- 
dulging expeftations  which  can  never  be  fulfilled. 
The  fuperiority  of  one  combination  of  men  over 
another,  whether  we  confider  that  combination 
in  an  enlarged  fenfe  as  a  nation,  or  in  a  more  conr 
trafted  import  as  a  profefTion,  certainly  depends 
on  -the  comparative  aggregate  of  their  labours. 
The  ufe  of  that  man,  therefore,  to  fociety,  is  very 
^eftiohabie,  who  dedicates  to  th^  formation  of 
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imaginary  fchemes,  and  confumes,  in  the  delay 
of  prepofterous  expeftations,  that  time  which 
fliould  be  expended  in  the  exercife  of  rational  in- 
duftry  and  fubftantial  exployment. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objefled,  that  the  delufkms 
of  Hope"  are.  too  jpowerful  and  feducitig  to  be 
refifted  by  comrnqn  minds;  that  men  of  quick  and 
lively  fpirits  will  eagerly  embrace,  and  ardently 
purfue,  any  fchemes,  however  vifionary  and  im- 
prafticable,  which  prefent  to  the  view  a  wider, 
fcope  for  exertion,  and  a  fairer  profpe£l  of  fuc- 
cefs,  than  the  farer  and  more  circuitous  road  of 
common  application ;  and  that  we  muft  change  ^ 
the  nature  of  man,  before  we  can  eradicate  from, 
it  fo  conftituent  a  principle  as  that  of  Hdpe. 
Now,confidered  as  containing  mere  abftrafl  truthf^ 
this  Qbje£tion  claims,  and  is  entitled  to,  our  moft 
unqualified  aiTent ;  but,  when-  applied  to  the 
point  in  queftion,  it  is  purely  evafive.  As  par- 
takiers  of  human  mifery,  we  allow,  in  many  fitua- 
tions  of  life,  the  advantages,  nay,  we  admit  of 
the  neceffity  of  Hope;  but  we  contend,  that  in 
imputing  folJy  and  injury  to  the  behaviour  of  tljofe 
men  who  rely  too  implicitly  on  its  promifes,  we 
are  perfe£lly  juftified  by  the  confequences.  t?et 
thofe  who  conftantly  proportion  their  expe£tation$ 
•  to  thefr  wifhe3,  compare  t|he  inilances  inwhi^h 
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their  hopes  have  been  realized,  with  thole  in 
which  they  have  failed ;  and  then,  if  in  defiance  of 
this  unanfwerable  calculation,  they  iiiil  perfift  in 
indulging  ideas  which  can  only  be  difappointed>' 
their  pretenfions,  if  they  raife  any,  to  the  charac- 
ter of  prudent  men,  may  provoke  our  Turprize, 
but  can  never  obtain  our  fan6lioli.  'If,  indeed,' 
thofe  men  who,  in  the  pride  of  confident  fagacity, 
boldly  afcribe  errors  to  the  moral  government  of 
the  world,  ind  triumphantly  endeavour  to  ex- 
emplify thofe  errors  in  the  unequal  diftribntioii 
of  good  and  evil ;  if  fuch  men  would  attentively 
confider  this  point,  they  would  difcover,  that 
many  of  the  affiiftions  of  which  they  complain, 
are  rather  negative  than  pofitive  evils,  and  are,  in 
faft,  rather  the  neceffary  difappointments  of  in- 
Qfdiuate  wiflies,  thaipL  the  undiftinguifhing  impofi- 
tions  of  actual  mifery.  Virtue  is  ever  refpeftrfite, 
and  generally  rewarded :  but,  if  the  virtuous  ipan 
rates  his  fervices  too  high,  and  voluntajTy  amufes 
his  imagination  with  idle  dreams  and  vifionary 
proipdQ:s,  (hall  the  general  order  of  human  af- 
fairs be  interrupted^  in  order  that  individual  tran- 
quillity may  reft  undifturbed  ? 

,  In  fhort,  Hope  is  a  paffion  which,  under  rea- 
fonable  bounds,  contributes  in  a  great  meafure 
to  the  enjoyments  and  happinefs  of  life ;   but^ 
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which,  beyond  thofe  bounds,  never  fails  tofuper- 
induce  the  anguifh  and  vexations  of  difappoint- 
ment.  Aflured,  then,  of  this;  let  us,  with  lauda- 
ble moderation,  apply  it  as  an  aftive  principle  to 
(Obje£ls  of  obvious  importances  no  longer  enga^jged 
Jn  fanciful  fpeculations,  and  no  longer  feduced 
,by  exorbitant  hopes ;  let  us  fix  our  wifhes,  and 
confequently  our  expeftations,  where  they  will 
ultimately  be  fulfilled  with  fatisfafltion  to  ourfelves, 
.and  utility  to  mankind. 


A  WISE  OBSERVATION. 

WHEN  old  Dioclefian  was  called  from  bis 
retreat,  and  invited  to  refume  thepur- 
'ple,  which  he  had  laid  down  foirie  years  before, 
•**  Ah,  (faid  he,)  if  you  could  fee  thofe  fruits  and 
lierbs  at  Salona,  which  I  cultivate  with  my  own 
hands,  you  would  never  talk  to  me  of  empire." 


PN 
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ON  FRAUD  AND  RETALIATION. 

WHEN  the-  man  of  benevolence  and  btima- 
nity  fufFers,  as  he  too  often  doth,  by  fraud 
and  impofition,  our  indignation  is  very  defervedly 
excited  at  the  rafcal  who  takes  that  advantage 
of  the  goodnefs  of  the  heart,  which  he  would, 
perhaps,  in  vain  have  befought  from  any  weak- 
nefs  in  the  head,  of  the  perfon  on  whom  he  meanS 
to  impofe. 

.  Frequent  inftances  of  impofition  do,  indeed, 
manifeftly  tend  to  reftrain  and  check  not  only  the 
benevolence  of  the  perfons  of  whom  the  advan- 
tages are  taken,  but  alfo  that  of  others  who  chance 
to  be  witneffes  of  fuch  impofition.  C 

Nor  IS  this  the  worft  confequence  of  fraud  and. 
impofition,  praSifed  by  the  rafcally  upon  the  ho- 
neft  part  of  the  community;  for,  although. all 
acknowledge  the  excellency  of 'that  admirable 
precept  of  "  doing  as  they  would  be  done  unto ;" 
yet  are  mod  very  much  inclined  to  make  a  fiiiall 
variation  in  the  reading  of  the  divine  command, 
^nd,  inftead  of  "  doing  as  they  would  be  done 
unto,"  to  *'  do  as  they  ^e  done  unto." 
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TThis  cannot  indeed  be  defended  upon  thA 
ftrifl:  rules  of  morality ;  but  mankind  are  fomehow, 
moft  exceedingly  inclined  to  confider  the  com- 
munity in  an  aggregate  light ;  and  a  man  even  of 
a  naturally  honeft  difpofition,  who  hath  often 
fuffered  by  the  impofition  of  fome,  doth  in  general 
feel  a  fmail  inclination  to  make  reprjfals  on  others 
of  the  community.  This  is  jb  much  the  cafe  that 
the  French  have  a  proverb,  chiefly  indeed  ufed 
in  reference  to  gaming,  but  capable  moft  cer- 
tainly of  very  general  application — "  That  he 
who  begins  by  being  dupe,  finifhes  by  being 
rogue," 

But  although  honeft  men  are  tod  often  cheated 
by  thofe  who  are  not  fo  honeft  as  themfelves,  yet 
fiich  is  the  retribution  of  Divine  Providence,  that 
this  is  much  more  often  the  cafe  of  the  knave 
than  it  is  that  of  the  honeft  man.  Were  we  in- 
clined to  feleft  a  charafter  for  the  fubjeft  of  im- 
pofition in  any  tranfaftion,  we  fhould  certainly 
look  out  for  one  wlwfe  obje6t  we  (hould  fuppofe 
it  would  be  to  impofe ;  for  (exclufive  that  the 
confideration  that  the  perfon  whom  you  have 
cheated  would  have  cheated  you,  if  it  had  been 
in  his  power,  converts  robbery,  as  it  were,  into 
.  a  fair,  war,  and  gives  that  fan£tion  to  injuftice 
\yhich  we  often  fee  injuftice  take  no  fmall  pains  to 
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obtain)  we  fliould  look  upon  ourfelves  as  innniach 
more  likelihood  of  fuccefs  in  our  aim,  .when 
dealing  with  one  p(  an  acute,  tricking,  oven- 
Teaching,  in  Ihort,  diflioneft,  than  another  of.  a 
faii»,  open,  candid,  and  honeft  difpofition;  gs 
influencing,  thofe  moft  intent  upon  aflauhing 
•their  adverfaries,  lay  themfelves  the  moft  open  to 
a  home-thruft ;  whilft  thofe,  indeed,  who  like 
Piftol;  GOnfider  the  world  as  their  oyfter,  but  who 
.ehufe  rather  to  ufe  wit  than  fteel  to  get  at  the  fifli, 
:COnfine  their  operations  to  perfons  of  a  fimilair- 
difpofition  y  we.  cannot  fay  that  we  feel  any  very 
ardent  defire  of  difturbing  them  in  their  voca- 
tion, and  indeed  fo  well  verfed  a^e  thofe  gentry 
in  commen^  in  human  nature,  that  we  generally 
iee  their  attacks  pointed  at  the  very  perfons- who 
^Bfi  according  to  our  ideas  the  nioft  eafily,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  leaft  unjuftifiablyi  impofed 
upon. 

Thtjs  we  find  thofe  refpe£lable  perfonages  of 
•either  fek,  who  travel  about  the  country,  under 
the  idea  of  being  people  of  great  eftates ;  but 
whifch  they  are  kept  out  of,  according  to  the  old 
phrafe,  by  the  right  owners;  and  who  are  in 
•want  of  only  very  fmall  afliftance  to  raife  both 
themfelves  and  thofe  who  will  be  fo  far  their  own 
friends  ds  to  afford  them  fuch  afliftance,  to  the 
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pitinacle  of  afBuencfe,  generally  apply  to  tbofe 
artwngft  the  country  people  who  are  moft  cfteemed 
by  their  neighbours  and  by  themfelves  fordiC- 
cernn^ent  and  fagaci^y,  and  that  fuch  their  weM^ 
judged  applications  very  feldom  fail  of  foccefs* 
The  nfual  plan  alfo  of  thofe  gentlemen  who  la- 
bour in  the  vocation  of  money-droppers  about 
this  town,  is  to  pick  out  for  their  intended  dupe 
fome  one  who  has  no  fmall  opinion  of  himfelf, 
whom  they  perfiaade  to  join  with  them  in  a  plan 
to  cheat  their  own  gang,  who  afTumes  the  garb 
of  folly  for  the  occafion.  It  is,  indeed,  fo  almoft 
conftantly  the  cafe  upon  thefe  occafions,  that  he 
who  goes  honxe  (horn,  came  with  the  intent  of 
fliearing,  that  we  have,  when  pf efent  at  the  trials 
o£  perfons  accufed  of  fuch  offences,  had  our 
doubts  whether  the  jury  ought  to  convift  the  man 
whofe  ability  has  made  him  triumph  over  equal' 
rafcality. 

We  are,  indeed,  no  fmall  admirers  of  the  U^  ta-' 
lionity  and  much  delight  in  the  punilhment  of 
offences  without  the  intervention  of  the  law,  or 
which  the  law  hath  not  adverted  to.  Of  the  lat- 
ter kinds  are  thofe  frauds  which  perfons  of  the^' 
turn  we  have  been  adverting  to,  very  often  at- 
tempt to  pradMfe  upon  the  liberal  profefliqns,  fuch 
as  the  endeavouring  to  fteal  the  advice  of  the 
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^hyfician  or  the  lawyer,  in  the  courfe  of  accldeiw 
tal  converfation.  The  former  is  commonly  obliged 
to  parry  thefe  attempts  with  as  much  decency  as 
poffible,  as  the  confequences  which  might  attend 
any  attempt  at  punifhment  might  perhaps  be  ra- 
ther more  ferious  than  would  be  wifhed  to  be  ia- 
flifted. 


ANECDOTE 

or 

Mr.    S  hen  ST  one. 

WHEN  a  certain  popular  Preacher  was 
travelling  on  his  miffion  through  the 
country,  they  were  one  evening  nearly  benighted 
on.the  Birmingham  road,  near  Hales-Owen.  .  As 
they  walked  on,  they  faw  an  object,  amidft  the 
woods,  on  the  edge  of  the  hill,  which,  upon 
inquiry,  they  w^re  told  was  called  Skenftone's  FoUy. 
This  is  a  name,  which,  wifh  fome  fort  of  pro- 
priety, the  common  people  give  to  any  work  of 
tafte,  the  utility  of  which  exceeds  the  level  of 
their  comprehenfion. 

As  they  afcended  the  hill,  through  a  fhady  lane^ 
they  obferved  a  Gentleman,  in  his  own  hair, 
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giving  direiftions  to  fome  labourers  who  were 
.working  fceyond  the  ufual  hour,  in  order  to  finifli 
a  receptacle  for  a  catarafb  of  water;  a  glimpfe  of 
whfchi  appeared  through  the  trees  on  the  fide  of 
the  rosd.  '  As  Mr.  W — d  and  his  iriend,  partly 
owi  of  aariofityr  and  partly  to  take  breath,  made 
•a  little  paufe,  the  Gentleman  turned  hfs  fia(?e 
towards  them,  whien  Mr.  W— d  immediately  dif- 
covered  him  to  be  no  other  than  his  old  acquaint- 
•nee,  the  celebrated  Mri  SSienftone,  whofe  place 
T)egan  to  be  frequented  hy  people  of  diftin£Uon 
from  aU  parts  of  Englaad,^  on  account  of  its  na- 
tural bciauties,  which,  by  the  mere  force  of  ge- 
nius and  good  tafte,  Mf .  Shenftone  had  improved, 
and  exhibited  to  io  much  advantage:  and  this 
had  difcovered  to  the  world  his  own  fine  poetical 
talents  and  polite  learning,  which,  from  his  mo- 
defly,  would  otherwife  probably  have  been 
buried  in  folitude  aiid  obfcurity. 

Mr.  Shenftone  foon  recollefted  his  old  academi-* 
cal  friend  and  alTociate ;  and  with  that  warmth  of 
benevolence  for  which  he  was  fo  remarkably 
diflinguifhcd  amongft  thofe  that  knew  him,  in* 
fifled  upon  fcis  flaying,  that  night  at  leaft,  with 
hkn  at  the  Leafowes;  which  invitation  Mr. 
W--Hi  was  fuffici^ntly  inclined  to  accept. 
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As  they  paffed  towards  the  houfe,  Mr.  Shenfione 
pointed  out  to  his  friend  many  of  the  beauties  of 
his  place.  He  fhowed  him  his  cafcades>  whkh 
were  fo  defervedly  admired,  and  the  Tcfenroirs 
they  fupph'ed ;  the  profpefts  of  the  country  from 
various  points  of  viewj  his  gr<yve,  d^icated  to 
Virgil;  bis  urns,  ft^^tues,  and  his  admirable  iv 
fcriptions.  He  mentigqed  feyei»l  .peQ|)Ie  of  the 
firft  quality,  and  what  Mr.  Shenft^ne  valUed  more, 
of:  the  firft  tafte,  who  had  done  him  the  honour  tm 
yjfit  his  place :  and  particularly  he.  informed  him, 
**  that  be  expefted  JLord  D— -tm — h,  and  feme 
other  company,  the  very  next  day;  *on  which 
account  he  had  been  infpefting  his  refervoirs,  got 
hi$  walks  cleaned  out,  and  made  the  men  work 
folate  in  order  to  finifhthe  cataraft,  where  his 
friend  had  firft  feen  him." 

As  Mr.  W---d  knew  the  elegance  of  Mr.  Sheiv- 
ftone's  tafte,  he  could  not  but  add  his  fufFrage  to 
thofe  of:  the  reft  of  A^  world,  in  adnriring  his 
pla^e;  andobferved,  "that,-  doubtlefs,  the  plea* 
fares  we  receive  from  gardens,  woods,  and  lawns^ 
aiKl  other  rural  embelliihments,  were  the  moft 
ipnocept  of  any  amuftmerUs ;  but  the;i  we  fliould 
coniider  them  as  amufements  only,  and  not  fet 
them  engrofs  toQ  m>icb  of  our  attention ;,  that  v*^6 
ought  to  fpiritualize  our  ideas  as  much  as  poffible  ; 
;>»  and 
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and  that  it  was  wbrth  while  to  inquire,  ho^  far 
too  violent  a  fondnefs,  for  th^fe  merely  inattimate 
beauties  might  interfere  with  our  love  6f  God, 
and  attach  us  too  ftrongly  to  the  things  of  this 
world. 

":  This  gave  Mr.  Shenftone  an  opportunity,  in  his 
turn,  of  combating  his  friend's  enthufiaftic  notions, 
who  (he  found  by  his  own  account)  had  deferted 
the  ftation  in  which  his  own  choice,  and  his  mo- 
ther's approbation,  had  fixed  him,  to  (ally  forth 
and  preach  the  Gofpel,  without  any  other  call  to 
that  office  than  what  ^  warm  imagination  had 
fuggefted,  and  which  a  romantic  view  of  convert- 
ing finners  at  large,  had  prompted  him  to  im- 
dertake. 

The  two  friends,  however,  fupped  together 
very  amicably;  and,  after  drinking  a  cooj  taqkard, 
and  fpending  a  pretty  late  evening  in  talking  over 
the  incidents  of  their  youth,  whiph  they  had  fpent 
together  in  the  Univerfity,  -Mr.  Shenftone  fhewed 
his  friend  into  an  elegant  bed-chamber,  fitted  up 
in  a  Gothic  tafte,  and  wifhed  him  a  good  night. 

As  foon  as  Mr.  Shenftone  rofe  in  the  morning, 
he  went  up  to  his  friend's  apartment  to  fummon 
him  to  breakfeft;  when,  to  his  furprize,  he  found 

both 
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both  him  and  his  companion  departed,  without 
taking  leave  of  him,  and  upon  Mr.  W — 's  table 
was  left  the  following  letter  ; 

"  My  good  Friend, 

*'  I  am  called  hence  by  the  fpirit :  in  the  vi- 
fions  of  the  night  it  was  revealed  unto  me.  I  mult 
own, that,  like  the  goo^Publius,  you  have  received 
and  lodged  us  courteoufly  3  arid  my  bowels  yearn 
for  your'falvation.  Biit,  my  dear  frifend,  I  am 
afraid  you  have  fet  up  idols  in  vbur  heart ;  you 
feem  to  pay  a  greater  regard  to  Pan  and  Sylvanus, 
than  to  Paul  or  Silas.  You  have  forfaken  the  foun- 
tains of  the  living  Lord,  and  hewn'  you  out  cif- 
tcrns,  broken  tifterns,  that  will  hold  lio  water. 
But  my  confcience  beareth  teftimony  againft  this 
idolatry.  Bel  boweth  dovvn  ;  Nebo  ftoopeth.  I 
have  delivered  my  own  f6ul,  and  will  pray  for 
your  converfion^ 

^^am 

"  Your  brother  in  the  Lord^ 

This  extraordinary  letter,  and  his  friend's  abrupt 
departure,  greatly  alarmed  Mr.Shenftones  but> 
going  out  to  view  his  principal  cafcade,  he  foon 

difcovered 
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difcovered  Ae  myftery ;  that  his  friend,  im^fpning 
he  was  too  much  afFefted  with  the  applaufes  that 
were  bellowed  on  his  good  tafte  in  laying  out  his 
place,'  had  forced  open  his  fluices,  and  emptied 
his  refervoirs,  fo  that  in  a  literal  fenfe,  his  cit 
terns  couid  hold  no  water,  nor  his  cafcades  make 
any,  great  figure  that  day ;  and,  what  was  more 
diftrefsful,  he  h^d  thrown  down  a  leaden  ilatue 
of  the  Piping  Fawn,  fit>m  its  pedeftal,  which 
vras  a  damage  that  could  not  eafily  be  repaired 
before  the  arrival  of  his  illuftrious  guefts, 

Mr.  Shenftone  was  a  little  provoked  at  the  firft 
difcovery  of  this  incident;  but  upon  refiedion, 
could  not  forbear  laughing  at  his  old  friend's  fnn* 
tic  pro!ceedi|ig9  ;  and  thought  the  iingularity  of 
the  adventure  would  aifojd  his  guefls  as  much 
entertainment^  as  a  greater  flafh  from  his  cafcades, 
or,  as  viewing  his  place  in  more  ex^  order. 


THE    GOLDEN   NAIL. 

AN  ALCHEMICAL  TALE,   ' 

THURNISSERUS,  a  man  of  infinite  whim 
and  madnefs,  was  the  author  of  fome  works 
which  fufficiently  prove  that  bis  natural  temper 

was 
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^vas  iwt  miieh  to  be  relied  on:  Th^^  ftory  of  his 
golden  naH  is  curious.  Having  worked  away 
his  forttme  inr  akhemy,  and  finding  his  fchcmes 
train,  be  had  a  mind  af  once  to  get  Snto  the^fer- 
vioe  of  a  certain  prince,  andi  to  eftabliifh  a  cba- 
racier  of  kimiHfto  aU  the  wmJd,  as^po^efied  of 
the  grsid  alchemical  fecret-  To  tliiis  purpofe 
be  declared,  that  he  had  fouhd  oat  a  liquor  Which 
would  immediately  convert  aU  metsds  plunged 
into  it  into  gold.  The  prioce,  the  tiobility  of  the 
place,  and  aH  the  litergii,  ^ere  invited  to  fee  the 
experiment ;  and  the  chemift  having  prepared  a 
brge  imU  the  half  of  whidi  was  iron  land  the 
other  gold,  well  joined  togiether,  coated  over  th^ 
gold  part  with  a  cruft  of  iron,  which  he  joined 
Ibntcciylothereft  of  the  irda;  that  aao  eye  c<>uld 
^aicorer  the  iallacy.  Having  this^^teady,  he  placed 
bisifiefielof  liquor  on  the  t^e^  which*  was^  no  other 
than  icoramoa  squa  Jbrtis^  >  Then,  fending  a  fer^ 
vant  to  a  fliop  for  fonie  nails  of  the  fame  kind, 
he,  by  an  eafy  piece  of' legerdemain,  when  he 
had  defired  the  company  to  examii;!^  them,  and 
fee  that  they  were  real  naits,  took  out  his  own, 
and  after  turning  it  about  before  the  company, 
plunged  it  halfway  into  the  liquor:  a  hiffing  and 
bubbling  noife  arofe,  and  Ihe  i^qiut  forth  \miAt^ 
di^tely  diOalved,  and  waftied  off  the  iron  coat, 
and  the  gold  appeared.  .The  nail  was  handed 

round 
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round  to  all  the  company^  and  finally  delivered 
to  the  prince^  in  whofe  cabinet  it  now  remains. 
The  gold-maker  was  deiired  to  dip  more  nail% 
and  other  things,  but  he  immediately  threw. the 
liquor  away,  telling  them  they  had  feen  enough. 
He  was  made  happy  for  the  reft  of  his  life  ;  but 
all  the  entreaties  in  the  world  never  could  get 
him  to  make  any  more  gold. 


TVRPITUDE  and   INFAMY  of  BETRAYING    PRl- 
'  VATE    CONVERSATION. 

AMONGST  all  the  beauties  and  excellencies 
of  the  ancient  writers,  of  which  I  profefs 
myfelf  an  admireri  there  are  none  which  flrike 
me  with  more  veneration,  than  the  precepts  they 
have  delivered  to  us  for  our  conduft  in  fociety. 
The  fables  of  the  poets,  and  the  narrations  of 
the  hiftorians,  amaze  and  delight  us  with  their 
refpeftive  qualifications;  but  we  feci  ourfelves 
particularly  concerned,  when  a  moral  virtue,  or 
a  focial  obligation,  is  fet  before  us,  the  praftice 
of  which  is  our  indifpenfible  duty ;  and,  perhaps, 
*re  are  more  ready  to  obferve  thefe  inflruQ:ions> 
or  at^  leaft*  acquiefce  fooner  in  the  propriety  of 
•  them. 
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them,  as  the  authority  of  the  teacher  is  unquef- 
tionable,  the  addrefs  not  particularly  confined  or 
levelled^  and  the  cenfure  confequently  lefs  dog- 
matical. 

.  Of  all  the  virtues  which  the  aticients  poffeffed, 
the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  their  friendfliips  appear 
to  me  as  the  higheft  diftinftions  of  their  cha- 
rafters.  Private  perfons,  and  particularly  affini- 
ties amongft  them,  have  been  long  celebrated  and 
admired;  and  if  we  examine  their  conduft  as 
companions,  we  fiiall  find,  that  the  rites  of  their 
religion  were  not  more  facred,  more  ftrongly  ra- 
tified, or  more  fevferely  preferved,  than  their  laws 
of  fociety. 

The  table  of  friendfhip,  and  the  altar  of  ftcri- 
fice,  were  equally  uncontaminated  :  the  myfteries 
of  Bacchus  were  enveloped  with  as  many  leaves 
as  thofe  of  Ceres ;  and  the  profanation  of  either 
deity  excluded  the  offenders  from  the  afTemhlies 
of  men ;  the  revealer  was  judged  accurfed,  and 
impiety  was  thought  to  accompany  his  fteps. 

Without  inveighing  againfl  the  pra£iice  of  the 
prefent  times,  or  comparing  it  with  that  of  the 
pall,  I  fh^ll  only  remark,  .that  if  we  cappot  meet 
together  upon  the  honcft  principles  of.  focial  be- 
ings. 
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ings,  there  is  reafon  to  fear,  that  we  are  placed 
in. the  mbft  unfortunate  and  lamentable  aera  finde 
tibe  creation  of  rQankind.  It  is  not  the  increafe 
of  vices  infeparable  from  humanity  that  s^airms 
us,  the  riots  of  the  licentious,  or  the  outrages  of 
the  profligate ;  hut  it  is 'tjle  abfepce  of  that  in- 
tegrity, the  negleO:  of  that  virtue,  the  contempt 
of  t]jat  honour,  which,  by  cpnnefting  individuals, 
formed  ioc.iety,  and  Without  ,which,fociety  can 
no  longer  fubfift. 

Few  mert  are  calculated^  ^r^ that  clofe,  condpc- 
tioij,  wJiiich  we  diftinguifh  by  the  appellation,  of 
frie^Jdhip;  ,and  we  well  know  the  difference  be- 
'   t\yeen  a. friend  and  9n  ^tcquaintance :  the  ac- 
quaintance is  in  a  poft  of  progreffion  i  and  after 
having ,  pjaffed  through  a  courfc  of  proper  expe- 
rience,, and  given  fufHcient  ;evidence  of  his,  m/ef it, 
,  takes  a  ^ew  title,  and  rj^nks  hipfelf  high^.'    He 
.  r^niuft  now  be  confide^ed  s^  in  a,  place  of  confe- 
.  .^uence;  in  .which  all  the  pmanoe^nts  of  our  na- 
.  .<ure  are  neceiSTary  to  fupport  him.    But  the  great 
requifites,  thofe  without  which,  all  others  are  ufe* 
lefs,  are  fidelity  and  taciturnity. 

,.He  mu^  not  only  be  fuperipr  to  Joquacious  im* 
,  .becilit]^,  he  mi;|l  be  well  able  to  requeft  the  at- 
.  ^  jtacka  pf  curipjitv,  .and^  to  r^fift  t^pfe  powerful  en- 

T  gmes 
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gines  that  will  be  qnoployed  agaihft  him,  wine  afid 

.  refentment.    Such  are  the  powers  that  he  ixiuft 

"cQDflantly  exert,  after  a  truft  is  repofed  in  hiih  ; 

.   arid  that  he  may  not  overload  himfelf,  let  him 

jlot  add  to  hi§  charge,  by  his  own  enquiries ;  let 

it  be' a  devolved,  not  4n  acquired  commifSon. 

■  /  '■'.!.  ■'..'•.  * 

4  .  '  _         ".  ■     .'  '  •  '      '  '       "  '     ' 

'  There  ar^  g.^  few  inftigations  in  this  country  to 
*   a  breach  of"  confidence,  as  liricerity  can  rejoice 
under.    The  betrayer  is  for  ever  fliiit  out  from 
the  ways  of  men,  ,and  his  difcoveries  are  deemed 
the  effeift's  of,  malice.    We  wifely  imagine,  he 
^muft  ihie  actuated  by  other  motives  than  the  pro- 
mtil^ation*  of  truth;  arid  w:e  receive  his  evidence, 
'how^v^r  we  rhay  life  it,  with  contempt.     Poli- 
tical efxigencie^  may  require  a  ready  reception  of 
'fudh private  tSHces;  bat  though  th'e^ neceflities 
^'  of  governmefi^  intelligence,  the  wffdora 

bf  it  biit  biii^%  encourages  thfe 'Intelligencen 
There'is*no  n&nie  fd' odibiis  t6\iis,  as'  that  of -an 
Informfer.  Th'e  very  ^larrri  in  our'ftreets  at  ihe 
'  approach  of  »ne,  is  d'fufficieht  proof  of  the  ge- 
neral abhorrence  of  tliis  chara'fter. 


Since  thefe  are  the  confequential  conditions  upon 

Ivhich  men  acquire  this.denomination,  it  may  be 

aflced,  what  are  the  indiicemenfc^  to  the  treachery. 

I  do  riot  'fuppofe  it  iiways^priicedds^from  ^he 

-  badnefs 
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badnefs  of  the  mind,  and  indeed  I  think  it  k  imr 
pojflible  that  it  (hould :  weaknefs  difcovers  what 
malignity  propagates  ;  till  at  Jaft,  ccMifirmation  is 
required,  with  all  the  folemnity  of  proof,  from 
the  firft  author  of  the  report ;  who  only  defigned 
to  gratify  his  own  loquacity,  or  the  importunity 
of  his  companion.  An  idle  vanity  inclines  us  tp 
enumerate  our  parties  of  mirth  andfriendfliip;  and 
we  believe  our  importance  is  increafed  by  a  reca- 
pitulation of  the  difcourfe,  of  whi.ch  we  were 
fuch  diftinguifhed  fliarers  :  and  to  Ihew  that  we 
were  efteemed  fit  to  be  entrufted  with  affairs  of 
great  concern  and  privacy,  we  notdbly  give  in 
our  detail  of  them. 

There  is,  befide^,  a  very  general  inclinatioa 
amongft  us  to  hear  a  fecret,  to  whomfoever  it  re- 
lates, known  or  unknown  to  us,  of  whatever  im- 
port, ferious  or  trifling,  fo  it  be  but  a  fecret :  the 
delight  of  telling  it,  and  of  hearing  it  are  nearly 
proportionate  and  equal.  The  poffefTor  of  the 
valuable  treafure  appears  indeed  rather  to  have 
the  advantage ;  and  he  feems  to  claim  his  fupe- 
riority.  I  have  difcovered  at  once  in  a  large  com- 
pany, by  an  air  and  deportment  that  is  affumed 
upon  fuch  occafions,  who  it  is  that  is  confcious 
©f  this  happy  charge :   he  appears  reftlefs  and 

full 
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full  of  doubt  for  a  confiderable  time  i  has  fre- 
quent cofifultations  with  himfelf,  like  a  bee  un- 
determined where  to  fettle  iii  a  variety  of  fweets; 
tin  at  laft  one  happy  ear  attrafts  him  more  forci- 
bly than  the  reft,  and  there  he  fixes,  "  ftealing 
and  giving  odours."  In  a  little  time  it  becomes 
a  niatter  of  great  amazement,  thalt  the  whole  towri' 
is  as  w^ll  acquainted  with  the  ftory,  as  the  two 
who  were  fo  bufily  en^ged ;  and  the  cbnftema- 
tion  is  greater,  as  each  reporter  is  confident,  that 
he  only  communicated  it  to  one  perfon. 

**  A  report,*'  fays  Strada,  "  thus  tranfitiitted* 
from  one  to  one,  is  like  a  drop  of  water  at  the 
top  of  ahoufe;  it  defcends  but  from  tile  to  tile, 
yet  at  laft  makes  its  way  to  the  gutter,  atid  then 
is  involved  in  the  gfeneral  ftream."  And'if  I  rriny 
add  to  the  comparifon,  the  drop  of  water,  after 
its  progrefs  through  all  the  channels  of  the  ftreef,. 
is  not  more  contaminated  with  filth  arid  dirt, 
than  a  fimple  ftory,  after  it  has  paffed  through 
the  mouths  of  a  f^W  modern  tale-bearers. 


THOUiGHTS 
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THOUGHTS 

ON  THe 

Inconveniences  of  Narrcf0  Critidffft. 

WHEN  men  are  habituated  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  fine  arts,  to  the' reading  of  elegant 
authors,  and  to  receive  thefe  delicate  impreffions 
of  beautiful  imagery  which  the  hand  of  genius 
alone  can  ftamp,  and  the  nicer  traits  of  which 
congenial  minds  alone  are  capable  of  perceiving, 
their  tafte,  in  proportion  as  thiey  advance,  becomes 
refined :  what  once  excited  their  admiration  ferves 
but  to  provoke  their  criticifm.  Performances 
i^hich  have  been  regarded  with  a  degree  of  en- 
thufiaftic  rapture,  are  expofed  to  ridicule;  and 
they  look  down  with  a  kind  of  felf-applauding 
rifibility  on  what  they  once  thought  the  ftrongeft 
eflforts  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  a  truth  which 
few  are  willing  to  acknowledge,  yet  every  one 
feels,  that  men  rei:eive  their  greateft,  if  not  their 
only  happinefs  from  vanity.  Vanity  hinders  them 
from  owning  it.  To  this  alone  can  we  attri- 
bute the  exceffive  propenfity  which  we  hourly 
fihil  in  men  to  depreciate  the  performance  of 
others;  but  more  efpecially  among  thofe  who  ex-' 
ercife  the  fame  profeffions.   It  is  likewife  a  truth, 

that 
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that  when  we  difcover  any  real  or  imaginary 
beauty  in  any  work,  there  is  moreapplaufe,  how- 
ever we  may  deceive  ourfelves,  bellowed  upon 
our  penetration^    than  upon  the  author.     'Ihe 
triumph  ojf  felf-Iove  is  far  ipQ.re.jexulting,  when 
we  gain  an  opportunity  of  finding  fault :  our  cri- 
ticifms  too  often,  efpecially  among  the  halfrinl- . 
tiated,    are  exprefled  by  contempt:  experience 
o^y  can  correft  the  miftakes  of  vanity.     Zoil,us 
no  doubt  imagined,  himfelf  fuperior  to  Homer^ 
confequently  to  all  mankind.-    Dennis  was  too  inr 
corrigible  to  be  laflied,  or  laughed  out  of  his  im- 
aginary confequence.     X<et  u^^  beware  of  falling  ^ 
into  the  fame  errors.     Hafty  criticifms  are  fre- 
quently falfe  ones.     In  proportion  as  the  means , 
of  acquiring  knowledge  becomes  more  general, ' 
falfe  critics  increafe  i  and  we  too  frequently  hear.  ^ 
ajl  pretenfions  to  merit  denied  to    thofe  per-.^ 
formances  where  the  name  of  the  author  cannot 
infure  fuceefs. 

Works  of  genius  under  this  difad vantage,  are 
l^uried  for  a  time.  ■  The  herd  of  mankind  are  in- 
capable of  judging  or  thinking  for  themfelves; 
but,  like  parrots,  prate  as  they  are  taught.  It  is 
faid  that  true  genius  is  generally  confcious  of  its. 
own  fuperiority ;  and  ey.ery  petty  fcribbler  will 
confirm  the  obferv^ition. 

Altho^ 
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''Altho'  Ib^lIeVeit  to  be  impoflible  for  a  great 
Ytiind  to'  remain  latterly  unacquamted  with  its  own 
fuperior  powers,  yet  that  very  Vanity  which  atone 
fimeTefVeis  &s  a  fptii*  t'6'  impel  the  mind  forward, 
fteioriies  at  aiiothref  a  curb.  The"  dreUd  of  doing 
t^rdiig'afti  very'  powerfully  on  thofef  ivho  clearly 
J5^rdeivie  how  very  hard  it  is  to  do  right. 

^  To  be'taten'Vbnotice  of,  is  ^s  painful  to  that 
greedy 'd^re  of  praife,  ^hich  is  always  an  at- 
tendant'tipbn  geHius/  ds'ta  be  found  feiift  with ; 
nay  more  fo,  for  in  the  latter  cafe  it  finds  a  re- 
fotfftie7  gftiius  gains  an  o^pportunity'df  difplaying 
iffei^Ta^^mdicatibii:'  '^ft'is  worth  our  while  to 
'6ii[^uife  fcow  itii^ppeiis'that  the  human  mind  is 
{^h  io^expahd  ^hd' enlarge  its  pow'ers  during 
foftfe*  TelriarkaBlfe'pe^^^^  and' why  it  is  con- 
ftatitly  ob'ferved  46'  dontraft  itfelf  within' its  ufual 
limA^;  ftiom  whfenfce  nothing  but  the  utnioft  de- 
gree ^f '  emulatiofi  ican  rouze  it. 

'  T^fi^fiii  ^ere^  rid  d^oiibt,  a  chain  of  caufes,  which 
"alt'totitflButed  to  th^prbduaion  of  all  thefe 
great  performances  which  have  digrtified  parti- 
cular times,  and  which  reflefts  fo  much  honour 
oitAhJ/^feehfive  faculties  of  the  mind.  Among 
thr*ibff^6\^rful  of  thefe  we  may  pla^e  an  uni- 
verfd  dt^ofition^to  idmire,  among  the  j)eople 

for 
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for  wiK>fe  inftra^m  .or  amufem^nt  tbef^  per- 
:  iorwfipices  w^re  intended,  a  juropenfity  likew^fe 
-  r#mi9i)ig>;t}ie  authors ,  to  do  each  pther  ji^lice  :,  for 
.  wbeainj^n  of  .kiiQ\yn,  ox  fijppofed  abilities^  are 

fee;ifd,T^fi«imending  a.worjk,  evexy  pre^pc^er 
/  to  cr^ifmiis.  jej^ger  to  fpqalf:^  fcpm  bis..aj^tl^94*y. 

Nothing; . can : be.  fo  pow^ful.aia  iqcjeotive ^XQ  a 

great  gegius  to  excel  any  former  produftion  of 
^a Ws  o^f jftfr't9  hqar  tihat: prpdjCV^Uoapr^ed,  •  He 
..  can  aj^ys^difcovervblejariflves ij;L  biSijjyrijWQrJ^s: 
: .  hie.  Iqiqigjlpcsf  his  fan  ^w^ay  s  %pafs,  ,th^. 

.  Fwife  ^i?.jtl>pjfwd/Qf  the.  ^d,  and  w^^ j^d- 
c  iiniai#eredipiBi,proper^edip«j^ 
,  afid.4r^ag.  /To  find  ypurfyfj^^^  atj^he 

;  pemftl/of  thpfe  -gr^alf  ^^orjcs.,  of  genius  ^ikich 
. .  have  received  thf  uniy^rfal  fi^firage  of  maipJ^iid^ 
.iiand  to  :0i»Julate  theui  in.  ipiggination,  ^e  .?M3W^ 
-:>.figfl5r.toJ<)pkrup  drfp?^^  tlse;^  i^Al^re- 
verfe.  The  dqrmity  of  afop^ior  geiiius^  ^parti- 
cularly in  works  of  imagination,  may  therefore, 
,  in  a  great  4p.^^jaAir€r^  he  ii^^  gTMtnum- 

.  -ber  :pf  pmtpnded xrit^c^;?!^  S^^M^f^^^V 
pf  r^^lpwes. 

.  r^3f5oks  .are  bejgomQ  fp.g^ppral,  zx^cMf^g^ne 
..ftnd.fiwethly.cwticjs  pf;all  Jynds  io,  pkntifol^^Aat 
c,jdmpll(«yejy,«^  T?6t9:»»4*,i5riia,p?iti^ti^ieyery 
*   '  body 
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body  reads  now,  more  or  lefs.     The  difcovery 
of  faults  meets  with  far  more  encouragement 
than  the  pointing  out  of  beauties.    The  reafon 
lies,  as  I  obferved  before,  io  vanity.    The  mirfd 
19  flattered  by  being  capable  of  difcovering  er- 
ror, and  imriiediately  claims  a  fuperiority.    To 
jSnd  feult  Is  a  much  eafier  talk  likewife,  than  to 
beftow  jiift  praife ;  hence  critical  authors  are  be- 
come far  more  induftrious  in  the  fearch  after 
blemiihes  tbto  beautres.     Writers  now  are  little 
more  than  compilers,  invention  is  almoft  totally 
negleftedijalthd*!  genius  never  had  before  fo  many 
materials.  /Wherf  authors  engage  themfelves  now 
:iti  vrorks  of  imagination,  they  have  fo  many  dry 
rules  to  obfervei    which  like  a  large  rod  in  a 
^fcljbo!,  ate  hung  up  in  terrorem,  that  invention  is 
ifi  continual  dread  of  the  critical  birch;  many  of 
thefc  rules^  too  are .  drawn  from  authors  whofe 
-extenfive  genius  wias  above  all  rules,  except  fuch 
as  nature  immediately  points  out,  and  who  never 
had  the  leaft  intention  of  writing  a  critical  code. 
'Thit  wild  and  gigantic,  yet'  delightfully  pleafing 
form  which  imagination  ufed  to  wear,  is  dwindled 
even  below  the  ftandard  of  fpeculative  reafon  i 
her  features  are  become  entirely  regular  indeed^ 
Mrhich  is  the  greateft  defeft  they  could  have,  and 
which  are  far  more  chara£teriftic  of  phyfical  phi- 
lofophy.than  of  fancy.    Imagination  has  always 

U  beea 
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been  moft  prevalent  in  half-enlightened  agesl: 
Homer,  Shakefpeare,  Ariofto,  are  noble  proofe 
of  this  truth  ^  and  though  her  Audies  are  vaft, 
and  her  fteps  irregular,  they  condu£):  her  votaries 
through  every  bloomlB^  wild,  over  precipiqe^ 
horribly  beautiful,  and  place  tfaeaa,  amidft  laod- 
fcapes,  which,  though  frequjently  tromelstdou^, 
are  eternally  variegated,  are-eve3r:plaafing* 

HadShakefpcafe  #om  the  Cttficjal  fetters  vAAdi 
Ute  now  fo  plentifully  forged !  (p^eh'jiin  dbvm'  the 
fancy,  we  had  niverbeen'teiTifieil'^t'Jris  ghofts 
and  witches,  delightcxl  with  ^his  fifties:  and  ^b- 
bKnsv  nor  amawd  aiitl  diTi«rdd«'bkairy  fpirits 
and  earth-bora  moriffers.  ^Horner  ts-fopArfortlb 
critidfin  v^heri '  defcribing  ^ hts^  Syrenis,  his ' dtok, 
and  his  Cjrcibps;  kiien'Wfere'  tixeti  willing  to  tie 
jdeafed-and  amofisid  white  they  wcJre  inftrofte'd: 
they  were  alfo  willkig  to-pi^ife  awdt  admire  their 
inftru€l:brs,  - 

*  The'  throhe'  of  crif icifm  is'  t5b^  fi^<fufekly  filled 
by  tyretnts  and  ufiit^ife,  who^warltofilydeal  but 
'  vengeance  either  ignorkfttly,^alicioflfly,  'Ar'X^th 
a  tmrnolv*  and  conAned  '^fiitidy-ahd  a  butchering 
hand.  -lit^the  (bris  of  •geftiil&  th^^^ftfr*  *iWi 
bdldly^forth,  ^^nd  'dri\^  thofe-  tifOi-pfersf  ^to  ffefAt 
throne  VfMidh^ti«li*t*fltlhetegltknafteTofi^ 
I  ' .  fliould 
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ihould  dare  approach :  let  them  be  eager  to  ren- 
der juftice  to  each  other :  let  them  try  to  turn 
,  the  current  of  little  witticifms  and  envious  detrac- 
tion, into  the  bold,  free,  and  clear  ftream  of  emu- 
lative praife  and  laudable  candour.     Let  them 
Ihew  themfelves  hardy  enough  to  break  and  (hake 
off  thofe  ufelefs  fhackles  with  which  the  numb 
hand  of/fyeculative  dulnefs  hath  loaded  them; 
then  fhall  we  behold  the  realms  of  fancy  enlarged, 
even  beyond  their  ancient  boundaries :  then  fhall 
we  behold  them  frifk  o'er  the  lawns  among  the 
fliepherds,  dance  by  moonlight  with  the  fairies, 
bound  o'er  the  mountains   and  fhagged  rocks, 
with  her  various  robe  lightly  waving  o*er  her 
antic  waift;  then  fhall  we  view  her  rife  upon  her 
diappled  wiiig,  and  foar  majeftic  and  meandVing 
through  the  milky-way,   even  to  the  heaven  of 
lueavens,  or  fink  again  profound  ten  thoufand 
thoufand  fathoms  into  the  remoteft  territories  of 
chaos  and  old  night. 


^ 


CONJUGAL   HEROISM: 

A    MORAL    TALE. 

THOSE  who  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  their 
time  to  thq  writings  of  the  mofl  ancient 
hiftoriaiis  of  all  nations  will  find,  in  the  earliefl 

ages 
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ages  of  which  we  have  any  accounts  well  au- 
thenticated, many  fhining  proofs  of  conjugal  af- 
fe£tion :  and  if  they  are  alfo  admirers  of  the  fair 
fex,  they  will  not  be  a  little  pleafed  to  fee  feveral 
women  exhibited  in  the  mod  favourable  colours 
for  their  exemplary  conduft  in  the  marriage-ftate. 
Women,   who  would  have  made   diftinguiflied 
figures  even  mthis^gc;m\vhich,  though feparations 
are  numerous,  and  divorces  frequent,  there  are  ftill 
wives  to  be  met  with,  from  the  court  to  the  cot-? 
tage,  who  cannot  be  too  highly  extolled  for  their 
merit.    The  heroine,  as  fhe.  may  be  juftly  called^ 
of  the  following  tale,  has  not  yet  been  brought 
Jbrward  to  the  publicln  the  manner  Ihe  deferves; 
as  none  of  the  popular  hiftorians,  iivhofe  works 
are  now  in  circulation,  have  mentioned  her :  but 
their  filence  concerning  fo  bright  a  character  in 
the  female  world,  is  no  pofitive  proof  (though 
fome  people  may  think  it  a  prefumptive  one)  that 
fuch  a  chara£ler  never  exifted.  Even  in  our  Hijlories 
of  England  the  names  of  many  illuftrious  women 
(illuftrious  for  their  virtues,  if  not  for   families 
and  fortune)  are  omitted,  which  would  have  done 
confiderable   honour  to  their  recording  pages ; 
though  their  aftions  were  not  of  fo  brilliant  a  na- 
ture as  to  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity ;  though  they 
did  not  fhine  in  the  cabinet,  and  though  they  did 
not  diftinguiih  thepfelves  in  the  fiddi  we  want 

not 
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BOt  female  warriors  nor  female  politicians  $  they 
may  dazzle  and  aftonifh  us  by  their  military  at- 
chievement,  and  political  abilities,  but  they  rauft 
certainly  give  us  more  pleafure  by  acquitting  them- 
felves  at  once  with  dignity  and  grace  in  their  do- 
meilic  apartments:  in  themy  they  are,  without 
the  lead  approximation  to  a  pun — at  home. 

During  the  courfe  of  thofe  centuries,  in  which 
the  Romans,  after  the  expulfion  of  their  kings, 
made  a  fpirited  appearance  by  thdr  martial  expbits, 
and  in  which  many  heroes  were  at  the  fame  time 
remarkable  for  their  poverty  and  their  patriotifm, 
Lkinius,  a  plebian  by  birth,  •but  juftly  entitled  to 
the  higheft  patrician  honours,  by  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  every  branch  of  legiflation,  as 
well  as  by  his  military  prowefs,  added  to  a  confi- 
derable  fliare  of  military  knowledge,  was  natu- 
rally defirous(from  aconfcioufnefs  of  being  equally, 
fitted  for  the  forum  and  the  camp,  by  his  elocution 
as  an  orator,  and  by  his  courage  as  a  foldier,) 
to  conduft  any  operation  for  the  glory  and  ad-, 
vantage  of  the  Republic,  and  Xojland  out  (in  the 
language  of  painting)  in.a  ma/lerly  vtanntr ;  of 
convincing  his  fellow-citizens  that  he  thought 
himfelf  of  too  much  confequence  to  be  overlooked 
by  them.  His  internal  mtrit  was,  certainly,  con- 
fiderable ;  but  there  was  zfom>€thing  in  his  external 

behaviour 
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hehaviour  which,  while  it  fufSctently  maf'-itilmn 
dfi  zpatrioty  rendered  him  moce  odious  than  ami* 
aWe  as  a  man. 

TYAs  fomething  (for  want  of  a  better  word)  w^ 
a  ftrong  tendency  to  fhew  his  various  powers  wilb 
a  felf-fuffieient  air,  and  to  difcover  the  high  fenfe 
be  had  of  his  own  importance,  in  a  ftile  which 
denoted  ineflfeble  cont^mpt-for  thbfe  before  whom 
he-  with  much  vanity  difplayed  them.  By  this  ill* 
jadgoi  behaviour  he  created  himfelf' many  ene- 
mies, and  was  always  oppofed  with  violencej 
whenever  he  attempted  to-  make  a  pufli  for  the 
fe-ft  employments  in  the  ftate;  the  only  employ- 
ments which  flattered  his  ambition :  nor  could  he 
ever  find  friends  enough  in  a  conteft  for  the  poft 
he  aimed  at,  to  bear  him  through  the  waves  of 
oppofition,  to  the  animating  point  in  view.  He 
was  continually  unfortunate  in  all  his  public  un? 
dertakings,  and  never  carried  his  ekSion,  becaufe 
he  never  took  the  proper  fteps  to  fecure  a  majority 
of  votes  in  his  favour.  Licinius,  after  a  number 
of  difappointments,  finding  that  he  had  no 
chance  for  a  civic  or  ti  mur^il  crown,  turned: his 
thoughts  towards  a  lucrative  marriage  ^  and  he 
was  very  much  encour^ed  to  adopt  this  mode  of 
proceeding,  by  the  fmiles  which  a  lady  of  high 
rank  in  Rome  beftowed  upon  him,  the  only 

daughter 
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jiw^nter  6f  a  Patrician;   who  pfaftied  hirifrfelf 
upMr  fefis  progenitors,  attd  boafted  thdt  the  founder 
of  this  'femily  was.  a  Trojan.    This  Patrician,  in- 
fianMd  'tvith  all  the  pride  of  anceftiy,  Was;par- 
iSinharfy  ?r£live  ^g^hfta  mian,  whofe  preftifliption, 
^leiihot^t,  was  exccffive,  though  be  <*ould  not 
he^  dwning  t^hat  he  had  parts  under  proper 
m^mgdiient,  c^u^l  to  [any  thing  wWeh  he  un- 
dertook.    LiciiiiAs,   thoBgh  he  "wis  certain  of 
tirawiilg  down  tipon  his  head  the  fevcrift  dif- 
pleofiire/of   MatteHa^s- lUoble  fiather,   by  takiAg 
'aflvanfagcs  of  the  covertures' (he  made  to  him, 
€e|iended^1fo  tnticSiftapdn the  force  of  his  paternal 
-afife6H6ni  that  he' determined  to  unite  hinftifeif  to  her 
by  the  ikroBgdl  ties. — 'But  before  we  proceed  tt) 
ffec  Tffiteple  of'HymenV^ith  this  Rohianpair,  it 
inay.'not!beaitaif8to*give-a'fketeh  of  the  charafter 
'of''thc:bfcide. 


'MctfeUa^as  bappiJ/fortned  by  nature  to  charm 
the*  eye,'^abd  poffeffed  of  all  the  feminine  virtues 
ivhich  orethe  beft  calculated  to  make  het  outward 
lattradions 'Appear  with  redoubled  luftre.     The 
moft  kflMtrous  co**ioifleur  could  not  find  a  ma- 
sterial bldratfh  in.her  perfon,  and  (lie  had  numbef- 
'^tefs.qgtaces  H?rhich  were  Irrefiftible*     Her  mind 
^fi&l'been  cuKivatesd  with  igreat  care^^  as  flie  had  the 
beftof  niafters  bfakkiiids  tofuperintend  her  edu- 
cation 3 
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'cati6n;  and  tlie  improvements  which  (he  made  un^ 
der  their  inftruftions,  raifed  her  to  a  fuperiorfty 
over  the  million  among  her  fex,  which  would  have 
proved  extremely  ofFenfive  to  niany  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, commonly  called  friends,  had  fhe 
not  prudently  kept  them  under  before  them>  that 
they  might  not  point  at  her  the  charge  of  often- 
tation ;  and  flie  behaved  With  fuch  confumnfiate 
difcretion,  that  (he  was  praifed,  even  by  her  own 
ifex,  for  the  modefty  of  her  deportment :  and 
thefe  eulogiums  were  the^moft  pleafing  compli- 
ments which  could  have  been  paid  her :  but  (he 
received  them  with  a  chaftized  fatisfaSi^n,  whicik 
encreafed  the  meritorioufnefs  of  her  conduflt.  She 
•  had  a  much  nicer  part  to  afl:  with  regard  to  her 
father  and  her  lover.  She  was  in  a  (ituation  cri- 
tical beyond  expreffion;  and  the  ftruggles  which 
(lie  endured,  occafioned  by  her  filial  duty,  and 
her  prepofTelTions  in  favour  of  Licinius,  are  not 
to  be  defcribed.  By  the  fevereft  trials  which  (he 
had  ever  experienced,  was  her  gentle  bofom  now 
afTaulted  ;  and  (he  was  for  a  long  time  m  fuch  a 
ftate  of  agonizing  uncertitude,  that  (he  knew  not 
how  to  come  to  a  decifion  with  refpeQ:  to  the  very 
interefting  debate  carried  on  in  her  mind  between 
iuiy  as  a  plaintiff,  and  love  as  defendant ;  both  of 
them  were  the  difputants;  arid  both  of  them  had 
a  grefet  deal  to  fay  of  their  refpeftive  opinions.   . 

While 


. /SVhHe  Metellaremsttned  mthi^  ftate  of  unccjr- 
-i^unty — ^'^  perplexed"— a?  ,  fj)thel^.  was,  upaa 
^ther  occ^n-— *^m  th?  lextreine," — a  flight 
ai^ident  turne4  the  fcale  of  dubitatian  entyrqljr 
i^Xkiinius'^,  f^your.  Metella  haying  wandered 
jffo^  fivening^j^.  fined  (he- had  ever  feen,  ,witha 
ipfiyimtj,  in  fpme  ,fidds  Ijdonging  to  her  father/s 
ej^nt.yiJ^  .^^l^  of  rcifle^ions  on.  her  erabar- 
r^i^i^,  J^uatioiv  jpainfuUy .  divided!  between  har 
^ty.^and  her  loye,  fh^  was  fuddenly  accoft^d;1|y 
s^cl^s^yi^  favage  inhisap- 

|j5af^pLce,,jiap(J^;,,^Qm  the'i^a^ghnefs.of  wjw^e 
^^  ^dxeiflef^,^  hers  Ihe  .had  re^fp^,  to  exp^dt  £^ 
pjjpjr^.  pfl^n^Cj  b^vipuf.,  ,^;^^    iiot  aiarpgiefl 

-  jjTjur^jJ?i[/ frwft  with  horror  and  a^lighj:, 

|h^.|^de,he|^^ijattend£mt  k^^  to  her^rand 

burned;  firpn^j^m  .^s  fa^  ^&  flie  could  moye  her 
15^4  bi^t.not  l^eing  able  to  walk  as  fail  as^ htf 
ffjuffyaj,  il^  lii^^.pbHgpd  to  halt.  She  thea 
fcfqagj^e^^^^f  ^e^jUpon  thergpdcj^fs  of  chaftity,  the 
^fu^2at^(Pia[9S(l;.to  fave  her  ^ojn  the  unmineqt 
danger  to  which  her  perfon  was.^xpofed  /The 
virgin  goddefs  heard  her  prayers,  and  fent  Li- 
4:jflfja^jl?Rr^.JlpTifer>;the  lord  of  her  heart,  to  : her 
if^S&^QC;^  .^t  jai?  ]ijncKpq£te(Ji.but  moft  wejcomp 
>BBroftc^^)?ii^  l^^inalarnwnjtiffpprehenfions  ipims- 
VM,;..     /  A  diately 
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•  diately  vanUhed :  Ihe  no  longer  dreitfed  her  for* 
midable  foe ;  but,  flying  into  the  frieiidly  arms  of 
herLicinius,  which  were  opened  to  receive  hei", 
iunk  u^on  his  bofom,  at  once  tfre?cbme  by  her 
•Jpaft  terrors,  and  her  prefent  teritternefs.~At  the 
l^t  of  Licinius  the  fuppofed  TaVilher,  who  wfe 
well  acquaihted  with  his  Valour  aiid  who  did  ridt 
chufe  to  chtei-  into  a  perfonal  engagement  witk 
him  of  any  kind,  retreated*  with  precipitation. 
Licinius,  therefore,  was  left  quite  at  liberty  to 
attend  his  dear  MeteHa';  and  being  powerfully 
affifted  by  her  faithful  companion,  he  had  fodn 
die  fatisfafition  to  €tt  a  'perfefl:  tertdration  of  her 
faculties.  The  interview  betv^en  them  becaote 
then  more  tender — ^more  animated— more  cm- 
barraffing. —  On  their  near  approach  to  the  villa 
of  Metellus,  whofe  pfarehtal  ftveHty*  waseqlfelly 
dreaded  by  them  both,  the*  amiable  arid  fiiicere 
lovers  feparated,  but  not  withokit  exchanging 
vows  of  perpetual  cdnftlincy,  and  mutuiailly  afTiil^ 
ing  each  other,  that  nothing  flibuld  fhake  thdt  fi- 
delity, to  the  prefervation  of  vilifch  they  had  To- 
lenlnly  invoked  jV  as  witheffes,  air  the  tiivinities  in 
their  pantheon.  ^  ^ 

From  this  time  Metella  felt  het  hefArt  foftrongly 
attached  to  Licinius,*  that  he  becaftle  the  grtlfttf 
her  idolatry,  and  filial  duty  notv  held  but' *L*fe- 
,         >  '  condary 
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condaiy  place  in  her  eiiatnoured  bofom*  FroA 
this  time  (he  refolved  to  embrace  the  firft  oppor^ 
tunity  to  throw  herfelf  under  her  lover's  protec 
tion>  if  he  preffed  for  her  confent  to  be  removed 
from  her  father's  houfe  ^  but  (he  could  not  bring 
herfelf  to  depart  fo  far  from  her  natural  delicacy^ 
as  to  make  the  firft  motion  for  an  elopement. — She 
did  not^  however^  long  remain  thus  delicately 
diftreflfed.  Licinius,  impatient  taget  her  into  his 
pofleffion^  in  a  very  Ihort  time  propofed  a  removal. 
His  requefl  was  immediately,  though  decently, 
granted ;  and  all  the  operations  relating  to  the 
.projefted  releafement  were  carried  on  without 
being  impeded  by  any  conijdprable  interruptions. 
The  moft  fenfible  people  are  too  apt,  when  they 
•are  under  the  influence  of  their  ruling  paflion,  to 
mB,  with  more  precipitance  than  difcretion.  U* 
xinius  and  Metella,  both  of  them,  had  the  moft 
refpe3able  underftandings  j  but  they  did  not, 
when  they  fchemed  the  perpetual  enjoyment  of 
.each  other's  fociety^  refleft  with  due  attention  on 
the  probable  confequences  with  which  the  con* 
fummation  of  their  wiflies  would  be  attended. 
The  ardour  of  their  loves,  and  the  fincerity  of 
their  afFeftion,  were  notorious;  but  the  prudence 
of  their  conduft  was  extremely  queftionable — ^If 
licinius  had  been  as  intimately  acquainted  with 
tl^e  cliarafter  of  Metellus  as  his  daughter  was,  he 

would 
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tl^uid  not  have  vc*itared,  perliapi5,t*'fiflc  th^illl! 
force  of  hiis  dtipleafure:  and  if  jfe;'  vrfio  certainly 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  private  movements 
Ml  her  father's  mind,  v/ith  regard  to  her  tender 
attachment,  had  beftowed  the  proper  degreefxrf' 
corfideration  upon  that  patrician  pride,  whidi 
ftrongly  marked  his-  charaftcr,  (he  v^ouH  have 
been  ftill  more  averfe  to  any  meafures  direOi^ 
tending  to  inflame  it. 

When  thefe  tvvo  lovers  had  been  united  by  Hy** 
irien,  thejf  gave  tbemfelves  lip  to  the  engagements 
of  their  conjugal  felicity,  and  were  too  much  flat** 
tered  by  the  indulgence  of  their  chafte  delightfe 
to  be  apprehenfive  of  a  fpeedy  diminution  of 
them.  Intoxicated  with  their  nuptial  joys,  they 
were  not  quite  prepared  for  a  change  of  the  nup- 
tial fcene.  In  proportion,  therefore,  to  the  hap^- 
pinefs  which  they  felt  from  the  completbn  of 
their  defires,  was  the  fliock  which  they  received 
when  they  heard  of  the  manner  in  which  the  re- 
fentment  of  Metellus  had  operated  againft  them. 
Licinius,  however,  when  he  was  informed  of  his 
defigns  by  a  particular  friend,  did  not  wait  till 
they  were  formally  executed  in  a  fenatorid  wsyc 
he  baniflied  himfelf  from  Rome;  and  as  his  amia- 
ble Metella  declared  her  readinefs  to  accompany 
him  in  his  exile  voluntarily,  and  compulfive  ,«t 

the 


Ifi^  fame  time,  he  quitted  the  c&pital  wiAotit  li# 
luShance,  and  haftened  to  the  place  which  6fe 
llad  pitched  trpon  for  his  retreat,  without  dekg^.- 

When  Metelhis  found  that  Licihius  had  *#• 
moved  himfelf  from  Romei  he  was  not  a  HttlA 
difappointed,  though  he  had  taken  every  ftepii 
ins  power  to  procure  his  banifhriient.  It  was  thfe 
operation  of  his  pride  which  prevented  him  frotk 
tojoying  the  fuUeft  fatisfaftion  from  it ;  and  it  Wifc 
the  fame  pride  which  excluded  all  reconciliatioll 
bctw^  him  and  his  daughter.  Frequently  did 
he  w!(h,  'indeed,  in  fpite  of  his  Ilrong  fenfe  cf 
the  ttffront  offered  to  his  /amify,  to  receive  hor 
whom  he  bad  always  looked  on  with  the  mc* 
afFeftionate  eyes 5  and  frequently  were  the  feelings 
kfitheparerttrit^dyto  get  the  better  of  the  haugh- 
tinefs  of  lUiepairid^ ;  but  the  latter  always  pro- 
vailed  In  every  conteft  between  them,  and  became 
tatlaft  iirimaveably  firm  againft  his  own  peace.~- 
from  th^  moment  of  his  daughter's  departure 
£f6m  hibi,  he  was  robbed  of  all  his  tranquillily. 
K)r  his  paternal  idifquietudes  he  was  to  be  pkiedlj 
htJt  for  his  pride  he  w6s  defervedly  puhiflied^  by 
every  pang  which  it  occafioiied. 

■  '*Licinius  and  Metella  havjng  embarked  on 
l)bardthe  veffl  which  was  to  convey  them  to  the 
*    '"  *  place 


|>1ece  they  had  chofen  for  their  refidenc^,  tf& 
<hey.  could  return  to  Rome  with  more  agree* 
d}>le  profpeds  before  them^  could  not  at  firft 
help  difcovering  fome  concern  at  being  obliged 
Jto  give  up  all  the  tnoft  agreeable  connections  ;  but 
they  loon  reconciled  themfelves  to  their  fituatipn^ 
Jby  reflecting  upon  the  ftrength  of  their  mutual  at* 
44chment ;  each  of  them  contidering  the  other  nfi 
iAie  firft  objefit  of  attention :  and  each  felt,  at  the 
fiime  time,  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  they 
leould  be  completely  wretched,  while  their  con^ 
't  jugal  affeftion  and  fidelity  were  unfhaken.  In 
^is  fituation  they  waited,  with  anxiety  for  thjC 
mfoment  of  departure  from  th^ir  native  country, 
though  not  in  the  manner  they  wilhed. 

Metellus,  as  foon  as  he  heard  that  Licinius  had 
defigned  to  banifh  himfelf  frmn  Rome,  and  to  €<xq- 
vey  himfelf  to  a  diftant  country,  was  rather  pleafed 
than  difturbed  by  the  information;  but  when 
he  began  to  confider  that  his  daughter  alfo  was 
on  the  point  of  going  into  exile  with  her  hufband, 
he  was  fomewhat  ftaggered  and  perplexed.  By 
an  ia£t  of  difobediehce,  which,  in  his  eftimaticw^ 
was  unpardonable,  ihe  had  greatly  offended  him 
as  a  parent ;  and  by  uniting  herfelf  to  a  man  of 
low  extraction,  (he  had  confiderably  wounded 
his  fenatorial   pride.    Severe,  therefore,  w«e 

the 
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'-die  conflicts  which  he  endured  upon  his  daugh^^t 
marriage,  and  he  adusdiy  refolved  never  to  fee 
her  again :  but  the  intelligence  relating  to  Ii» 
cmius's  proceedihgs  gave  a  new  turn  to  his  ideal; 
He  theii  employed  a  perfon  in  whom  he  thought 
he  couid  place  an  unlimited  confidence,  to 
feparate  Metella  from  her  hulband ;  to  bring  tht 
'jfiynhtf  to  himy  and  let  the  latter  remain  on  boa^d 
tKe  veffel  in  which'  he  had  taken  his  paffage.  Bj^ 
is  artful  i  manamrt  as  ever  was  prafKfed  for  the 
adcompliflimeiit  of  fuch  adefign,  Spurius,  whcnii 
Metellus  had  employed  as  his  confidential  friend^ 
'did,  indeed,  feparate  the  happy  pair,  by  throwing 
them*  into  a  ftate  of  infenfibility :  but  inftead-of 
conducing  Metella  to  her  father,  agreeably  to  hb 
promife,  he  put  her  on  board  anotheir  veffel  for  ki$ 
Wwt  ufej  iarid  eafilyprieVailed  on  the  mafter  of  it, 
by  coniSderable  prefents,  to  direft  its  c6urfe  ac- 
ixrding  to  his  inclination 

By  this  plan  of  operation,  Licinius  and  Metella, 
to  their  extreme  furprize  and  affliftiocl,  were  torn 
from  each  other;  and  the  fenfatloiis  Which  they 
ttufuaHy  muft  have  felt  upon  their  befog  divided^ 
taay  fed* 'conceived  by  thofe  married  pairs  who; 
with  fimilar  fentiments,  have  been  in  circuni- 
litticeff  equally  dittrefsful  j  but  even  by  them  they 
|!!*tthaHjybedefcribed. 

Licinius 


P:"ytiii:mh^  !md  no  reafon  tq  complain  of  ^fip 
^fe.  to  whof^  care  he  ha4  ^ominittedhis^perfoa: 
Ife;  found  19 '  all  of  them  ^  gceat  oeadinefs  to  leuh 
^  his  voyage  as  pleafant  as  poffible»  by  their 
<MvlIities  and  attention/  yirhich  he.rewarded  with 
liberality  3  yet  the  klndnefs  he  received  wasiii^ 
lutfficient  ^o  remove  the  load  which  opprefled  his 
H^^j  wbea  h^.  thought, , of  his  feparation  from 
^  truly.  ;|beio^€!d  Metella.    His  uncertainty  wit& 
Ifg^d  tp  Atff.fete  gave,  him  the  moft  poignant 
^^iq^i^t^de^awf  he  wearied  the  miwor/o/^^odi  witlj 
jifayers  for  her.  Xafety,..iv)t  without  intermixing 
the  fervent  petitions  to  Jbe  refiored  to  her  afFe^** 
tipnate  ^n^.;  .Tb?  remembrance  ,pf  paft  fcen^^ 
^fX^times  unmanned  him. to  fuch;  a  degree,  that 
\jk^  cauljd  .not.fefrain  frcwu  burning  ii^to-  t^arsj 
the  fighfejof  .vfhich  melted  tl^  hearts  of  tboj^ 
apg|[ong,l^%  companions,  who  wejre  not  remarkably 
fufceptible  of  tender  impreffioaf ^r-^djed^  ^9J9 
to  companion. 

.jPur^^g  theiC0urfe|,,pf  the  voyage/ they  mp^ 
a  Ihip  be^qng^pg  to  a  n^^ion  thqn.  at  war  yritl^ 
thq;  Romans,,  and  a  fie;i;cp  ^ogag;en^ent,;?jQfue^ 
Licinius  was  rejoiqed»  .tq  fee  his  countrymejj 
triumph,^  in  confequence^,6f  theif  fupCTiorj  va- 
lour and:addrefs^  and  made  their  eneri^tjesL  f^^^ 
tives^  but  he  was  pained  to.find  tha^(|jier^D 
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had  received  injuries  during  the  vigorous  conteft 
which  difabled  her  from  proceeding  to  the  fytft 
he  had  marked  for  his  future  refidence.  She  was 
obliged  to  flop  at  an  ifland  in  the  way^  to  be  re- 
paired. , 

In  this  ifland  Licinius,  though  he  was  at  firft 
too  much  taken  up  with  the  peculiar  unhappindTs 
of  his  condition  to  make  any  topical  remarks, 
met  with  fo  many  beautiful  profpe^»  send  to 
much  politenefs  from  the  inhabitants^  that  he  be- 
came almoft  pleafed  with  his  infular  fituation. 

Metella,  in  her  feparated  ftate,  met  with  very 
different  treatment.  She  was  in  no  part  of  Tier 
voyage  indulged  with  any  confolation  to  alleviate 
the  prefTure  of  her  conjugal  griefs;  they  were 
piercing,  and  fhe  had  too  much  reafon  to  believe 
that  they  would  be  permanent.  The  only  con- 
folation fhe  received  in  her  unfortunate  circum- 
ftances  was,  that  which  virtue  alwa3r8  affords  her 
true  votaries  under  the  feverefl  trials  with  which 
they  can  be  vifited. 

With  all  the  intrepidity,  but  without  thef  arts 

of  a  profeffed  libertine,  Spurius  made  innumerable 

attempts  to  fhake  the  virtue  of  Metella,  to  alie- 

T^ate  her  affections  from  her  hufband,   and  to 

Y  feduce 
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ii;duce  her  to  falfif){.her  nuptial  vows  ^  but  al^  hi^ 
^S^rXst  were  .  imCaccefsful :  ^  her  attachment  to 
JUciaitt*  wa^,Hot  to  be  weakened  by  any  thing 
whi^  he  could -urge  to  render  her  conftancy  to 
Licinius  queftionable.  In  confequence  of  the 
continual  firmnefs  of  her  behaviour  to  the  man 
whofe  head  teemed  with  defigns :  detrimental  to 
l^r,:  reputation^  and  deftru£tive  to  her  peace^ 
MigteUa  found  hqjrfeJf  in  a  ftate  greatly  to  be 
piti^dg^  but-as  flie  was  perpetually  on  her  guard 
agfiin^  her,  declared  enemy,  (his  actions  were  the 
ftrongeft  tWi»/ctf/ declarations]!;  fke  effeftually  pre- 
vented him  from  throwing  her  into  a  ftate  to  be 
deplored.  .  •  ".  . 

While  (he  was  one  day  exerting  herfclf  with 
particular  ipirit,  againft  the  attacks  of  her  profe-» 
cuting  companion^  aftorm  arofe,  and  drove  the 
yeffel  quite  out  of  the  courfe  in  which  he  wilhed 
to  fee  it ;  and  he  was  foon  convinced  that  he  had 
Ijttk  or.  no  ..chance  of  arriving  at  that  port  to 
which  he  had  been  directed.  Inftead  of  arriving 
at  that  port,  he  was  driven  to  the  very  ifland  on 
which  Licinius  had  been  thrown  by  a  difappolnt- 
ment  of  anotjber-  kind. 

In  this  ifland  Metella  was  indeed  protefted  by 
Spurius,  but  it  was  impoffible  for  her  to  be  happy 

with 
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tvifh  any  msin  biit  Licinius ; '  and  as  fte*Mef- 
pained  of  ^vfer  ftemg  hkn^  ag2?n;"ifhe  fjfjfefft^d 
greateft  part^  of  her  time  in  foHtude,  whehihii 
was  not  immediately  difcompofed  by  the  Imper- 
tinence of  her  profecutor  ^  before  whom  fhe  al- 
ways appeared  with  a  melancholy  which  Seemed 
to  be  rooted: — it  was  not,  indeed, -to  be  ^^emored 
by-  any  thing  which  he  couldadvanee*  in  the  con- 
cilnM:(wy  ftile*   •  '  •■        -  'j 

Whfle  {he  was  one  day  tamMmg  about,  not Vtry 
well  knowing  whither  fhe  went,flTe'ftmnd  fcrfelf 
imperceptibly  in  one  of  the  moft  delicious  gar- 
dens Ihe  had  ever  beheld.  Grea*'  ^wattht^ea- 
furfe- Whicb  fhe  felt  in  the  midll  of  her  fJttfe^, 
Fronf  Iherichnefs  of  the  fcenery  around  h(!?r;4rom 
the  beautiful  variety  in  the  flowferitig  fhAbS^hd 
fruit-trees,  and  frotn  the  fragrant  odtmfs  ^fficll 
perfumed  the  circumambient  air.  CharmfeaHasrfllfe 
was  with  the  new  objefts  prefented  to  her  eyes, 
and  refreflied  as  fhe  was  wftfr  the  liew  ftfents 
emitted  from  them,  fhe  cotlld^cit  Tieljp,  however, 
exclaiming  with  an  atidibfef*  >6ice,-  "  Hattf  1  iny 
dear  Licinius  in  this  'delfic?i6us  fittmtxon,  \  fhould 
be  the happiefl'df  Women;  butwilhout  him  eveh 
this  paradife  will  prove  unaWe  to—/* 

*  Hero 
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Here  (he  flopped : — the  remembrance  of  paft 
fcenes  overpoweitd  her ; — ihe  Hat  down  and  gave 
herfelf  up  to  the  tears  which  that  remembrance 
brought  fuddenly  into  her  eyes. 

In  this  condition  (he  had  not  been  long  before 
Licinius,  having  beard  his  name  mentioned  in  a 
yery  tender  ^lanner^  and  in  a  voice  which  forci* 
b]y  ftruck  his  ears,  as  it  founded  like  the  voice  of 
bis  Metella,  hurried  to  the  place  from  which  he 
thought  it  proceeded,  but  fearing,  at  every  ftep, 
that  his  ears  had  deceived  him. 

To  dcfaibe  the  aftonifliment  and  the  joy  .wKich 
b^felt  when  he  beheld  his  Metella  is  not  in  the 
payserof  words:  it  is  equally  out  of  their  power 
to^,6Xpi^JMeteUa*f  fenf^tions  when  ihe  folded 
^er  .jiearly  beloved  hu(band .  in  her  fond  and 
faithful  arms. 

.Vlfhen  the  firft  efiufions,  refulting  from  their 
mutual  fatisfa£Uon^.  Mfere  over,  the  two  lovers, 
married. lovers,  related  jto  each  other  every  thing 
which  had  happened  to  them  during  a  iituation 
fcarcely  fupportabje;  and  tjiey  both  clofcd  fjieir 
narratives  with  thfi^moft, grateful  acknowledg*^ 
ments  to  the  Creator  of  the  world  for  the  hap- 
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jf^iiefs  of  the  moment.  They  had  only  to  regret 
the  feverity  of  M^tellus's  behaviour,  from  wbicb 
jail,  their  fuiFerings  had  originated-  W)i^  thejr 
w^re  lamenting  that  feverity^  Spurius  made  hi$ 

appearance.  ■    ",:     '         t 

Metella  darted  at  the  fight  of  him,  and  clung 
dofer  to  Licinius,  who,  in  confequence  of  i;cha|: 
he  had  heard  relating  to  his  imwarrantable  co% 
du£i,  looked  ftemly  at  him^  and  bade  hini  reti^ 
ieft  he  might  be  provoked  to  :a  crimiiml.  a£iio^ 
Jbj  corre£ting  him  for  it.  Spurius^  inftead  of 
retiring,  or  appearing  intimidated  by  thefi^im^ 
nefs  of  his  looks  and  language,  threw  himfelf  on 
juis  knees,  implored  his  pardoa  for^all  his-in- 
defenfible  behaviour  to  Metella,  and  with  grsat 
fervency  aUb  folicited  her  forgivene^  ;  He  theii 
offered  his  fervice  to, cany  them  botl^  iafe  t9 
Rome.  ;.!..",'■       ,  }■        :  •  i  ^■*  -»■.•■' 

■  .•    ■         :  i-  •  '      ■.-   'J  'J  i   'i 

licinius,  firuck  with  his  hu?iility>.  moved  t^ 
his  intreaties,  and  pleafed  wit)t  bis.qoncludmg 
^ffer,  dire£Uy  forgave  him  for  what  had  paflec^ 
and  Metella  readily  followed  her  belowd  hrff* 
band's  example,  joined  her  pardon  to  his. — 
Spurius  then  rofe,  and  thus  proceeded : — '^  At 
jrou  have  now,  moft  worthy  Licinius,  fo  freely 
forgiven  me  for  having  divided  you  from  your 

amiable 
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tiTuable  Wifev  I  fhall  with  redoubled  pleafure 
e^a^TAxmkkte  Mhe  news  which  I  fevejuft  received, 
forifhto'lfiefeafe  of  ybiir  felicity-.  '  Metellus  havihg 
difccrt^ftd,  by  makji:ig  the  moft  diligent  enquiries, 
that  his  daughter  was  in  this  ifland,  difpatched.li 
mqflenger  to  inform  me  that  I  Ihould,  on  my  re- 
iHlrntaiteHlfe  with  her,  is^cehse  ^a  full  pardon  for 
tfie  very  ffl' 'life  Iliad  made  cff  the  confidence  he 
Itpofed  'H? ^-mei  iadding,  tlfeft  if  I  could  by  any 
meaiisj  -Aid  the  plade  to  v^ich  Licinitis  hftd 
tfehilhediTStofelfj^'ahd  bring  him  alfo  to  his  native 
^rnitry/^'he^  ffittkid  render  his  'happinefscomi.. 

'^^'^B^^hH^6iQn€iikkthn^  this  krfeiligence,  Lf 
fciiiids  «iva^  feftcerely  -deKgfeidJ,  «nd  Metella  wai 
fever vvb^lmei'  1)jK^  it.— -Sp^i^^  foon  afterward^, 
tbndttRe&^- A^fe  to  tfi«  'vetfel-  ^itli  had  drovfe 
him  to  that  ifland,  and  which  had  now  been  ftff- 
ficiently  repaired ;  and  they  arrived,  after  a  prof- 
perous  viyegey'St'  ktirfitf!  At^Korhe  they  were 
arefeeived  %  M e^llfcs  wffh  'etpih^^rms,  and'  from 
4h3Lt  hapf^  m€)meM'niet?-'withab^interruptionst6 

-feeir  Cfonjugalfeliclty:-^^'       :-^  ■ 

'    ■  i    •!■  ■  '  -{'  -    f    ?    .     ;      ..'  •  .    . 
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THE  EARL  OF  NORTHAMPTON;    , 

THE .  learned  Earl  of  Northampton  being 
troubled  witl)  atheiftical  fuggeftions,  put  theni^ 
jdl  off  this  wajr^  \\z.  If  I  could  give  any  account 
how  myfelf,  or  any  thing  elfe,  had  a  being  witbr 
out  God  ;  how  there  came  fo  uniform  and  fa 
conftant  a  confentof  mankind,  of  all  ages,  tern* 
pers,  and  educations,  (otherwif?  differing  fo.  much 
in  their  apprehenfions,)  about  the  being  of  God^ 
the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  religion ;  in  which 
they  could  not  likely  either  deceive  fo  many,  or, 
being  fo  many,  could  not  be  deceived  j  I  could 
beanatheift. 


ANECDOTE 

RELATING   TO 

THE  BEDFORD  FAMILY. 

THE  late   Duke's   great-grandmother,    wife 
of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  mother  to 
the  excellent  Lord  Ruffel,  died  before  her  hufband 
was  advanced  to  the  Dukedom.    The  manner 
of  her  death  wgis  remarkable :: — She  was  very  ac- 
^  compliflied 
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cdmpliflied  in  mind,  as  well  as  perfon,  though 
flie  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  Carr,  Earl  of 
Somerfet,  by  the  diflblute  Countefs  of  Eflex. 
But  the  guilt  of  her  parents,  and  the  murder  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  had  been  induftrioufly  con- 
cealed from  her ;  fo  that  all  Ihe  knew  was  theu" 
conjugal  infelicity,  and  their  living  latterly  in  the 
fame  houfe  without  ever  meeting.  Coming  one 
d^into  her  lord's  ftudy,  her  mind  opprefled  and 
weakened  by  the  death  of  Lord  Ruflel,  the  Earl 
being  fuddenly  called  away,  her  eye,  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  was  fuddenly  caught  by  a  thin  folio,  which 
was  lettered.  Trial  of  the  Earl  and  Countefs  of  So- 
merfet.  She  took  it  down,  and,  turning  over  the 
leaves,  was  ftruck  to  the  heart  by  the  guilt  and 
convi6lion  of  her  parents.  She  fell  back,  and 
was  found  by  her  hufband  dead  in  that  pofture, 
with  the  book  lying  open  before  her. 


THE  UNCERTAINIT  OF  LIFE. 

THE  fhortnefs  of  time,  and  the  inftability 
of  human  affairs,  form  an  inexhauftible 
fund,  from  whence  the  moralift  and  the  divine 
will  ever  draw  cogent  reafons  for  the  exercife  of 

virtue. 
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virtue,  and  fubmiflSon  to  Providence ;  yist^  iF  t(fe 
were  to  make  £tn  eftitaiate  by  thi  conduct  of  mod 
people^  we.  fhotild  alnloft  doubt  whdthei*  tfiefe 
things  were  not  matter  of  fpeculation,  infteadof 
fa£)*  What  anxiety  do  we  fee  atnoh|^  madkind 
id  pfovide  for  their  ^xiflence  on  iarth  ?  Not  con- 
ient  with  what  is  fufficient  to  falisfy  the  denkands 
ef  nature  or  moderaliion,  the  nidre  Providence  is 
pieafed  to  b^ftow^  the  gife^ti^  is  oAidn  their  crav^ 
•mgs  sifter  the  perifhing  comihoditiesi  of  this 
world.  Avarito.'had  beeh  what  is  called  ah  in- 
duftriotis  mvtn,  whofe  <My  fludy.  was  the  acoti'' 
mulation  of  Wealth;  By  alii  untvearied  kboitr  of 
forty  years^  he  was  enjible^  to  reaUze  dae  fufo  of 
thirty  thoufand  poundsy  ^hh  whfch  he  T^cAwcd 
t6  fpend  the  retaaining  years  of  lifd  hi  eafe  aiki 
happinefs.  How  foon  is  the  Bable  of  human 
blifd.  demolifbed !  Scarcely  ip^6r6  his  afiairs  it" 
raiiged,  and  himfelf  retired  from  bufinefs^  when 
Deaths  that .  unwelcome  mefleh^r^  fumlmoiidl 
lism  to  another  fddcer^  for  whidl  it  wduld  have 
been  well  had  he  fo  amply  t)i»0vifded.  P*or  mm ! 
where  now  are  thy  riches  ?  Defcended  to  a  pro- 
digal fen.  He^  tbov  had  kneew  long  forthiivg  ff6^ 
dilations  of  happinefs  in  the  riches  he  (hould  one 
day  itdieritw  ijorenao  AHA  V  teat  at  hi9  fidlier's 
fon^rai;;  bntit  ww  the  tear  of  cn^bnlp^not  df 
.aflEefiion»^<^W0etch<td  iiKivtall  br  coitf^^tol'difcefii 

Z  tl»t 
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jtbe  31$  Aat  were  in  ftore.  One  direful  night  of 
'gaming  deprived  him  of  ail  his  treafure;  and  in 
•dcfit  of  defpondency,  he  terminated  his  exiftence. 
^j  i  ■  .i  "  .  '  ■  •  '.. 
:.  .How  blinded  is  man  to  his  real  peace !  how 
eager  to  entail  mifery  on  himfelfi  This  Ihould 
;teachus  never  to  repine,  becaufe  we  are  not  fo 
jrich. as  OUT) neighbour;  nor  fupj>ofe,  if  we  coaM 
obtain  what  we.  wiih^  that  it  would  increafe  our 
ihappinefe.  **  A. contented  mind,*'  fays  the  pro- 
vcrf),  i^is  a  continiial  feaft ;"  and  if  fatisfaftion  is 
•not  in.the  mind,  no  addition  of  wealth  or  honours  ^ 
.will<>eV3er'give  it-  ^  When  we  feel  too  much  at- 
itachiAcnt  to  this  worlds  let  us  refleft  on  the  uri- 
IceA^inty  of  life,  aiid  the  certainty  f^  death : 
Ithefei  confiderations..will  calm  the  inordinate  de- 
rives of  the  heairt,  sind'^produce  refignation  to  all 
-the  ^dealings  of  Omnipotence.  Let  us  allreh 
imimher  we  ara  immortals,  deftined  to  exift  when 
ItfeeoiplttafurQs  of  time  are  no  more;  who  muft 
3PritnQ&  the  diflfolution  4£  Nature  itfelf,  and  ftaii'd 
•  beforedhe  judgment  feat  of  Gop-^ 

-^Ai|ud*he  wreck  ofmatter  and  themilh  of  worldsU* 
3f:^j  h\uoiL  '  ;;  .:  A.  f:.*;  .  .. iiKj*.:..i  >  *  .  ;  .[hj 
e'l-^TniineiJs  not/a0yi:bbtteir(i«med3r  for  amhifcioli, 
^aa;r€fle6Jiaas  .of  this  natui^.-.  -ItJwfouM/havfe 
dbeett  yyi^i/ior^  maiikifl4,:  hB'mxixfff  conqu^ros 
«ni  X  whom 
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whom  prejudice  has  dignified  with  the  title  of 
heroes,  amidft  their  difgraceful  triumphs,  had 
confidered  that  themfelves  were  but  mortals,  and 
that  human  life  was  uncertain. 


THE  HAPPINESS 

RESULTING  FROM 

A  BELIEF  OF  DIVINE  REVELATION. 

IN  this  ftate  of  trial,  where  the  ftorms  of  Adr 
verfity  beat  heavy  on  the  ^eary  traveller,  the 
mind  looks  in  vain  for  folid  repofe  or  firm  fupport 
to  any  doftrines  of  Nature  and  Philofophy.  The 
fond  illufions  of  felicity  but  play  with  our  grief; 
or,  if  gained,  fall  infinitely  Ihort  of  expe£^ation : 
^  indeed,  our  fituation  here  may  be  well  compared 
to  a  traveller  loft  in  a  ftormy  night.  He  looks 
around  for  fomfe  friendly  light  to  direft  his  way  j 
perhaps,  allured  by  falfe  meteors,  he  is  led  into 
the  midft  of  a  track  of  bogs,  where  he  finks,  almolt 
exhaufted,  till  the  brighter  ftream  of  day  difperfes 
the  clouds,  and  enatbles  him  with  frefli  ardour  tb 
purfue  his  journey.  -  •  ' 

Thus 
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Tbu?  U  is  \^'rth  the  hum^  mind;  which,  tha' 
imjnorta],  i$  ^vqr  t!W  much  attrafited  hy  the  me- 
teors, of  Tws-     l^ft  aniid  a  variety  of  plans, 
it  looks  for  a  gui<^  tPi  direft  it§  purpofes  into  a 
proper  channel.     Philofophy  offers, — its  promifes 
are  fpecious,  but  often  prove  deftruftive,  and  al- 
ways fail  to  afford  a  competent  fupport.     Fired 
with  the  fruitlefs  toil,  the  foul  almoft  defpairs  of 
real  good;   when  ttte  fplfndoup  of  Revelation 
inter\'enes,  difpels  the  mental  night,  and  raifes 
the  mind  to  a  d.me  feufc  of  dignity,  and  a  firm 
reliance  on  Providence,  amidft  all  the  uncertainties 

o(  mi 

5u(;h  are  the  pleafures,  tq  be  cle^ived  fropi 
S<y;ipture  and  ChriftianUy :  from  theife  ^lonc  flow 
laiiing  happinefs;  nothing  ihort  can  fatisfy  a 
miud  formed  ^^tl^.  defires.  for,  and  capable  of 
^joying  thpfe  exalted,  plcafujres  experienced  in 
the  regions  of  ^t^rij,^  §lory. 

Tl?e  bdief  of  Rev^latioti  iijivigorates  the  moraj 
pripQipl^s  and  ftinulates  the  foul  to  perfeaion. 
The  great  doQrines  of  a  future  judgment,  and 
eternal  exiftence,  qre  only  to  be  found  in  it$ 
p^es  i  dpftrines  whicti  tend  to  check  vice,  and 
to  promote  virtue  and  qnjyerf^l  peace.  How 
miferable  then  muft  be  the  ftate  of  thpfe  who 

dif. 
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dilbelieve  the  word  of  truth ;  for,  when  once  w» 
lure  deprived  of  that,  the  mind  is  a  chaos  of  wild 
fx>njeflures,  and  unable  to  bear  the  calamities 
Micident  to  mortality. 

The  origin  of  fcepticifm  is  generally  pride,  a 
wi(h  to  appear  Angularly  learned,  and  a  quali- 
fied judge  of  things  reafon  can  never  determine, 
A  fceptic  is  a  charafter  as  unhappy  as  tracer* 
tainty  can  make  him ;  his  mind  is  a  field  of  doubts 
fcfpefting  the  moft  momentous  truths,  and  even 
tf ftrufiful  of  certainties ;  he  afts  like  one  fearful 
of  every  fhadow ;  and  is  whirled,  like  the  wea- 
ther-cock, by  every  breeze.  Nor  is  the  chara£l» 
of.  him  who  profeffes  a  belief  of  Revelation, 
without  knowing  its  truths,  and  examining  its 
principles  a  lefs  contemptible,  but  often  more 
dangerous  perfon. 

To  fuch  we  may  aferibe  aH  the  feuds  of  fuper- 
ftition  and  bigotry.  The  opinion  of  fuperiors  is 
theirs ;  whatever  the  Church  fays  mudft  be  right ; 
and  what  juftice  could  not,  the  fword  was  called 
in  to  defend. 

The  principles  of  religion  will  never  lofe  by  a 
proper  inveftigation !  but  it  is  the  blindnefs  of 
bigQts  that  has  retarded  their  progrefs,  more  than 

the 
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tht  ftratagem^  of  bpeh  enemies.  It'jis  the  hajt- 
p\ne(s  of  thefe  days,  that  the  mift  which  hds 
dimmed  the  glory  of  Revelation  is  fading;  to 
return  no  more;  and  men  will  embrade 'it,  fiot 
becaufe  it  is  eftabliftied  in  their  country,  or  be- 
Keved  by  their  parents,  but  from  an  inward 
fatisfaftion  of  its  divine  origin  and  purpofe,  to  be- 
nefit man  here,  and  prepare  him  for  an  eternity 
to  come. 

-  The  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  fincere  believer 
in  Revelation  are  fo  obvious,  that  I  (hall  no  longelr 
expatiate  on  them ;  but  conclude  with  a  remark, 
to  the  honour  of  the  female  fex,  lately  made  by 
a  lady— "  That  by  a  belief  in  Revelation  we  have 
every  thing  to  gain,  but  nothing  to  lofe.  * 


7Xd Folly  flnrf  Absurdity  g/'NEGLECTiNG  Bv-r 
siNEsSjflnd  the  Duties  we  owe  the  Supreme 
BEii^Gy/or  the  Sake  of  tkitli^g  and  super- 
fluous Recreations. 

1.  Have  often  remarked;^  tjiat  one  half  of  the 
pleafures  fo  eagerly  pr^^fecuted  by  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind,  if  chartged  in  their  appella- 
tions, arid  ranked  tinder  Itie  denomination  of  la- 

b  our 
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bour,  would  be  ihunned  with  as  inuclr  affiduitjr 
as  they  are  now  feUowed,  and  rendered  every  wit 
as  difguftful  to  the  fancy  as  they  are^  now  flatter*- 
ing  and  agreeable.  Through  fome  unaooountable 
infatuation  we  are  ra^iftied,  in  the  .liteifary  fenfc 
of  the  expreffion,  with  the  whiftlin^*  of  ^a  name, 
and  inHmtely  fatigue*  ourfelvesnwre.ih  the  bare 
purfoit  of  our  feveml:.ai!nufements,/tliaii.in  the 
clofeft  attention  to  the  duties  of  our  xefpeflive 
vocations,  though  thefe  avocations  arerthe  only 
means  which  we.  haver  ■of  raifing  a  ibeceflfaty.  pro- 
vifion  for.  our  familifesr=  • : :        ,  : 

-.   .!»  ,.     .     :  .    :'  •..  ,.;  .    .   •     •  ;  /  V  .-'       >; 

!Tbe  truth  of  this  pofition  was  never  more  evi- 
dently afcertained.than  lin;the  charafter  of  poor 
Bob^  Beetle.  Boh  is  engciged  in  a  very  extenfive 
way  of  bufinefs  ;  and  is,:  at  once^f  the:  tobft  lazy 
and  the  rnoft  induftrious  fellow  in  the  world :  hie 
is  fatigued  to  death  if  he  writes  p.  few  lines  to  a 
correfpohdent,  but  he  will  ride  after  a  pack  of 
dogs  for  a  dozen  hours  together,  and  call  it  glo- 
rious fport,  when  he  has  ventured  bis  Bfeck  Qver 
a  fcore  or  two  of  gateSj,;  and  come  hpme  as' dirty 
as  A  ducked  pick-^pocket^  -  from  a  forty  miles 
xhace  in.*  the  middle  t)f  winter.  .  When  he  is  in 
tovcrn  he  complains  of  k  as  a  prodigious  hardihip 
jf  ho  rifes  at  ten  o'^Jtockin  the  rnqriiing,  thou^ 
4nlthe  country  he  makes  no  fcruple  whatfoever 

to 
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to  get  up  at  three  or  fdur  to.  drag;  si  fiih-pond; 
and  wiU  fcarcely  Walk  a  ftreet's  length  to  re- 
ceive a  kundf  ed  pounds  in  the  way  of  his  bufitiefs, 
though  he  .would  trudge  eight  or  ten  miles  with 
the  greateft  fatisfa6tbn  for  a  brace  of  partridges. 
I  met  Bob)aieW  dajrs  ago  in  the  city,  and  ftopping 
him  ofa  the. privilege  of  an  old  ac^piiaintaface,. 
demanded  what  was  Ae  reafi»  of  his  feeming 
out  of  temper: — ^^*  Seemingy  (rephed  he,)  it 
is  moits  thaai  ieeming;  T  zm  half  incfined 
to  hang  myfdf :  here,  in  Ixkh  a  roafting  di^ 
as  this,  muft  I  trudge  to  'CSnnge,  smd  bivA 
for  two  whole  hours  under  the  intenfe  heat  of  a 
perpendicular  £\iil  Damn  it.  Sir,  I  lead  the  life 
of  m  galley  flave,  and  it  is  better  not  to  live  at 
bU,  than  be  liable  to  fuch  eontimial  anxkties*" 
I  was  iltnatured  enough  to  finile  at  his  diftreft  ; 
but  giving  him  a  cordial  fliake  by  the  hand^  I 
wifhed  him  a  good  morning,  and  fo  we  parted. 
J^extdsnr,  about  twelve  o'clock,  going  to  dine  at 
a  relatiGnv's  near  Hammerfinith^  who  ifaontd  I  fee 
ihripped  and  fdajring  at  cricket  ia  a  field  near 
Kenfington^  but  Bob :  thoiq^  the  weather  ws 
rather  wanner  than  vdien  I  met  him  the  preced- 
ing day,  he  was  engaged  in  that  violent  ezeicife^ 
with  all  the  appearance  of  a  mod  exquifite  fads- 
&£tion,  and  fcouared  after  ibt  ball  widi  as  mudi 
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agility  as  he  could  poffibly  ufe  to  get  himfelf  into 
a  heat  on  a  frofty  morning. 

.  If  we  take  but  ever  fo  flight  a  furvey  of  man- 
kind, we  fliall  find  that  moft  people  are  a6luated 
pretty  much  in  the  fame  manner  with  my  friend 
Bob  Beetle.  Looking  upon  that  as  an  infup- 
portable  toil  which  is  moft  conducive  to  their  in- 
tereft,  they  abfolutely  find  a  pleafure  in  fatigue,' 
and  run  into  downright  labour  in  hopes  of  en- 
joying a  little  recreation.  I  would  by  no  means 
be  underftood  as  an  arguer  againft  a  mode- 
rate (hare  of  manly  exercife  or  rational  amufe- 
ment :  on  the  contrary,  I  look  upon  fuch  relax- 
ations to  be  effentially  neceflaryj-  both  becaufe 
they  add  confiderably  to  our  health,  and  give  us 
a  frefh  inclination  of  returning  to  the  bufinefs  of 
our  various  employments.  What  I  am  offended 
at,  is,  to  fee  men  of  excellent  underftandings,  in 
total  oppofition  to  the  diSates  of  their  good  fenfe, 
applying  themfelves  wholly  to  the  profecution  of 
their  pleafures,  and  creating  a  number  of  ima- 
ginary difficulties, to  embitter  every  moment  which 
they  fet  apart  for  the  management  of  their  moft 
neceffary  employments. 

Were  temporal  concerns,  however,  the  only 

ones  which  we  facrifice  to  our  idleft,  nay,  our  moft 

A  a  culpable 
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culpable  amufement§,  fomething  ftiU  might  be 
faid  in  our  defence ;  but  our  happinefs  hereafter, 
as  well  as  bur  interefts  here,  are  obliged  to  give 
way  to  the  meaneft  diflipations ;  and  a  fox-chace 
or  a  cricket-b^ll ;  a  hunting-match  of  a  dice-box, 
are  not  only  able  to  ftifle  every  impulfe  of  re- 
gard which  We  ought  to  entertain  for  our  fami- 
lies, but  every  fentiment  of  adoration  which  we 
ought  to  entertain  for  our  God.  The  duties  of 
religion,  like  our  domeftic  concerns,  are  utterly 
neglefted  ;  and  even  the  awful  bufinefs  of  eter 
nity  is  thrown "^afide,  for  a  contemptible  game  at 
whift,  or  a  defpicable  pack  of  hounds. 

^.  '  The  parallel  between  the  neglefl:  of  our  tem- 
poral and  fpiritual  concerns,  will  be  found  con- 
fiderably  ftronger,  when  we  recollefit  that  where 
unavoidable  neceflity  compels  a  momentary  at-* 
tention  to  either,  we  enter  upon  them  with  an 
equal  degree  of  reluftance  and  ill-will.  But  in 
the  confequence,  hov^ver,  there  is  the  wideft 
difference:  our  difinclination  does  not  often  in- 
terrupt the  bufinefs  of  our  callings,  while  we 
continue  in  oppofition  to  the  natural  bent  of  our 
tempers  to,  carry  it  on  ;  many  a  man,  though  he 
hates  his  profeflion,  neverthelefs,  by  fubduing  his 
antipathy  to  it,   and  managing  his  affairs  with 

difcretion. 
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difcretion,  makes  a  good  fortune ;  but  let  us  be 
ever  fo  diligent  jin  the  difcharge  of  our  religious 
obligations,  yet  if  our  hearts  are  not  aftually  en- 
gaged in  the  fcrvice  of  our  Creator,  all  our 
perfonal  attendance  on  his  worfhip,  will  be  fo  far 
from  availing  usy  that  it  will  rather  encreafe  the 
enormity  of  our  guift,  and  expofe  us  more  in- 
evitably to  the  thundei«  of  his  hand. 

ReluSance  is  an  aggravation  of  our  crime,  and 
we  become  lefs  and  lefs  excufable,  the  more  we 
appear  in  his  temple,  unlefs  we  approach  it  with 
the  moft  exalted  fervency  of  inclination.  Let  us 
be  careful,  therefore,  whenever  we  ileal  an  hour 
from  the  elyfium  of  our  amufements,  and  con- 
defcend  to  enter  a  church,  that  we  do  not  fuffer 
fo  precious  a  part  of  our  time  to  be  loft.  Let  us 
take  the  greateft  pains  we  are  able  to  prevent 
that  hour  from  being  an  evidence  againft  us  at  Ae 
dreadful  day  of  judgments  and  confider,  in  the 
language  of  the  Poet ;    . 

"  That  unlefs  we  defift  from  our  crimes ; 
**  Tis  blafphemy  furely  to  pray." 


THE 
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THE  THREE  HATS. 

A  tkaraSai^c  Stay, 

GRACCHUS  was  the  the  iffue  of  a  noble  ^ 
family,   not  lefs  diftinguiflied  by  the  dig- 
nity of  his  birth,  than  by  the  fervices  which  he  had 
rendc  ed  the  ftate;  but,  impoveriflied  by  divers 
accidents,  he  was  at  length  reduced  to  abfolute 
indigency.      The  heir   to    a  celebrated  name, 
although  wanting  the    neceflaries  of   life,    he 
thought  he  ftiould  fupply  by  his  talents,  what  he 
had  loft  by  his  misfortunes.     He  imagined  he 
could  repair  every  thing  by  labour.    The  idea 
v/as  good,  but  it  was  ftill  only  an  idea.     How 
many  of  the  moft  plaulible  projefts  have  been 
■■  attempted  without  fuccefs ;  fine  in  theory,  and 
'fertile  in  praftice,  nothing  is  wanting  to  thefe 
agreeable  chimeras,  but  the  power  of  realizing 
them  ;  but  this  is  a  talent  of  which  their  authors 
are  incapable.     Even  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 
Gracchus  had  the  unufual  fortitude  of  applying 
voluntarily  to  fcience.     Born  with  a  tafte  for  the 
belles  lettres,  he  dedicated  to  them  the  faireft 
and   frefheft  of   his  years.      He   paffed  in   the 
receffes  of  his  cabinet  thofe  moments  of  effer- 
vefcence  which,  in  a  more  fplendid  fituation,  he 

would 
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would  have  facrificed  to  wine  or  women*  The 
love  of  glory,  animated  by  that  happy  impof* 
fibility  of  figuring  in  the  gay  world,  ftifled  in  his 
heart  that  penchant  which,  at  his  age  carries  us 
naturally  and  forcibly  to  diffipating  pleafures. 
^ftead  of  enjoying  he  inftruSed^  but  unluckily, 
he  choofe  a  path  rather  agreeable  than  ufeful.  In- 
ftead  of  fitting  hirofelf  for  the  bar  or  the  fenate, 
which  frequently  leads  to  every  thing,  he  paid 
his  court  to  the  mufes ;  who,  for  the  moft  part, 
lead  to  nothing  at  all.  Unfortunately,  the  fifft 
efforts  of  his  pen  announced  a  talent  which 
marked  a  poetical  genius.  Encouraged  by  this, 
he  was^^imated  to  new  endeavours,  and  thofe 
endeavours  fucceeded.  His  verfes  were  greatly 
aj^lauded,  and  they  deferved  applaufe:  oise 
might  fairly  compare  them  to  the  moft  able  com- 
pofitions  of  his  times.  The  compliments  which 
he  received,  the  praifes  which  every  way  purfued 
him,  fired  his  fancy,  and  rendered  him  ftill  more 
poetically  enthufiaftic.  Sometimes  young  authors 
are  fpoiled  by  being  too  much  fondled,  as  they 
are  at  other  times  by  being  too  much  cenfured. 
At  laft  he  was  worked  up  to  fuch  a  poetical  ar- 
dour, that  he  talked  on  the  moft  ordinary  oc- 
cafions  in  the  language  of  the  gods.  Any  thing 
lefs  had  been  unworthy  of  hira.    Without  wesdth, 

eftate. 


jeftate, .  OT: .  refci^w'oe, ;  there.  ,was  no  oiHpe ;.  ftf  tie 
.[|:paft,  hc>yv:€ivQrfl^cfaltive,.,whH:h  hejvpti|4  have 

^fj  difcoti^fe  ifi^p}aj[<p  pf^:<^,%   :^'  P&r^:^ilarly  curftd 
yfiS  the  ^oi^:f»}^\%c<:k^ey{^yjA:i(^ 
,  «Iw^yS^  yeicfrfj'i^;  ^  ^el^i^ak  ti^i^liiy fiaim  is  jt^e 
-  jtoft;.dfiel?rie4  <ener»y.  <sf-^6wi .ftnfe ;  it  i^c^-^fi- 
,  Awtion  feibfol lately,  couwl&oef. , iFhe  head  of  ,<Jric- 

,j^  i^i9ip^([|u^";\\^rt^\Yfeicbit  5ras-  pp©t4nually 
ftlgifenif^^vl4h&ftf riaJi  *fes  too  ftropg  fw:  bkn*  ..  J^ 
fJIfttfWagid  >;Hte^r^  ^d  .mhimfiqpl  anecdotes  mo 
,^^ted  6C^f§§d3rl^,  dui:i©g.hja|)oetic^  phxemy. 
!>A*oftgft  .^bi9»^.»k :«ewij^d:bi«.pftfl5fta  far-iii- 
vtri»^ii^i^e)¥,ifrv)defe<>f  f^^  Rteprfij/tSed 

^(fchejnf>>t^i^c&efe«^^y  penfofc^ccQrding.fcoqhus 
^irapkvlciS'hkiCCiftt  hirm  much  jpieditatioai,  .fbri.he 
lib^  bee9/'iICaig:<  ihocked  with  that .  uctiftwrmity 
bvhicb^  qmfomi^  .all,  aud(difl;|Bg;uifliea  notbing. 
-j^jU  Initthe?  ftiteirtsj. (3be  Would  titen  fey)  .a  Goun- 
tsfoIIcttTi:  ^fiGonftafclc,  ^nd  a  cominon  Tradefman, 
yftiiuld  jRfeffii  ibyibic^  is  it  not  jnonftrous  that  a  man 
,?wfc«jpiqrie$;fhiinfolf 'on  a  knowledge  of  life  and 
-lBan»^rs,:.ihoifld;*be  obliged  to  fahite  all  three  in 
-tbe  /fame^fonm, '  without  jnarking :  the  diflPerent 
;44^rey[^s/i)f  '^fpeft  that  is  due  tO  the  quality  of 
, t^uil  i>  Gfratchiis;  thii» ^jxhxxk  of  general  com- 
,y       1  pliment 
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plitnent  app^^reJd  one  of  the '  jMWcipal  faults  of 
Government,  atid  like  a  good  citizen,  hfe  refolved 
to  provide  a  remedy*  for  it. 

His  endeavours  were  not  unfuccefsful ;  the 
endeavours  of  a  poet  are  never  unfuccefsful  in  his 
own  'opinion.  After  having  reflefted  for  fome 
time  6h  the  difficulties  that  rofe  up  againft  thfr 
execution  of  his  proje6t,  he  ftarted  up  fuddenly, 
ds  if  ftruck  with  a  lucky  thought,  and  went  wifh 
all  expedition  to  his  hatter :  "  I  want  three  hat«, 
iSr,  ((aid  he,)  each  a  little  bigger  than  the  other; 
atitf,  upon  the  faith  of  a  poef,  I  promife  to  pa/ 
you^  with  good  intereft,  as  foon  as  I  receive  the 
retbmpence  of  my  invention,  for  which  I  (hafll 
certainly  have  ii  patent  and  a  premium."  Though 
the  hatter  did  hot  very  willingly  acquiefce  ill  this 
precarious  mode  of  payment,  hie  wifely  con* 
fidered  that  it  was  impoflible,  in  trade,  to  gain 
jtouch  without  venturing  fomething ;  and  fo  he 
gave  credit  to  our  author.  No  fooner  Was 
Gracchus  in  poffeffion  of  the  httts,  which  he  put 
One  within  the  other,  then  he  triumphantly  de- 
parted to  put  his  fcheme  into  execution.  "  Now 
for  itiy  experiment,"  faid  he,  putting  on  the  three 
bats,  -and  fallying  into  the  ftreet.  He  walked 
forwards.  When  he  met  with  an  ordinary  man, 
Whom  hi  knew  to  be  without  titles  or  eftate,  he 

took 
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I 

took  off  only  one  hat ;  in  paffing  a  man  of  con- 
dition, he  took  off  two  hats ;  and  upon  meeting 
a  perfon  of  the  firft  rank  and  quality,  he  paid 
him  the  compliment  of  taking  off  all  the  three 
bats. 

This  innovation,  however,  was  attended  by 
fome  little  difficulty :  for  the  very  boys  hooted 
him  through  the  ftreets.  Gracchus  had  yet  fuf- 
ficient  enthufiafm  to  conftrue  thefe  hiffings  into 
congratulatory  eulogiums.  "My  projefl:  mull 
needs  be  exceedingly  well  formed^  (faid  he)  fince 
the  very  children  purfue  me  wherever  I  go  with 
Ihouts  of  approbation."  His  invention  appeared 
to  him  fo  excellent,  that  he  gave  himfelf  the 
title  of  public  benefaftor,  and  expefted  the  moft 
illuftrous  reward  of  Government  in  confequence. 
I  doubt  vanity  had  more  to  do  with  a  petition 
which  he  afterwards  penned,  than  merit ;  for  the 
memoir  which  he  drew  upon  the  occafion,  was 
garnifhed  in  all  the  embellifliments  of  verfe,  which 
the  minifters  whom  he  addreffed,  did  not  think 
proper  to  reply  to.  Minifters,  indeed,  either 
from  want  of  tafte  or  leifure,  are  not  often  cap- 
tivated by  the  charms  of  poetry;  but  the  poet 
was  fo  enraged  at  the  neglefl  (hewn  to  his  verfes, 
that  he  fell  fick  upon  it.  Some  charitable  fouls 
took  pity  upon  his  malady,  attempted  his  cure ; 

but 
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but  it  was  impoffible ;  the  blow  which  his  felf  love 
had  received,  proved  mortal.  He  lingered  out 
fome  days,  and  at  laft  died,  juft  as  he  was  putting 
the  finifhing  ftroke  to  a  moft  bitter  fatire  againft 
the  ingratitude  of  the  three  hats  on  his  head, 
his  fellow  citizens,  and  with  all,  fwearing  with 
his  laft  breath,  that  he  was  fo  angry  with  the 
whole  world,  which  had  neither  tafte  for  poetry 
or  improvements,  that  he  would  not  make  ano- 
ther bow  to  any  man  living.  I  go  into  the  next 
world  (faid  he)  without  ceremony. 


ANGELICA  AND  MEDORO;  ? 

OR  THE 

UNHAPPY  ESCAPE. 

A    ROMAN    TALE. 

IN  the  days  of  King  Cambyfes,  the  youthful 
Medoro,  whofe  great  fervices  in  the  time  of 
battle  had  always  gained  him  accefs  to  the  Ror 
man  Emperor,  now  fell  in  love  with  the  divine 
Angelica,  the  only  daughter  of  the  King.  But 
Medoro  kiK)winghis  humble  fituation,  and  think- 
B  b  ing 
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ing  birth  and  parentage  were  wanting  to  entitle 
liim  to  the  honour  of  Angelica's  hajid^  feared  to 
inslke'  known  his  love  either  t;o  his  royal  mafter^ 
or  the  imr  miftrefs  of  his  heart,  fo  ignorant  there- 
fore how  to  quell  the  corroding  pangs  he  fe^t 
within,  he  refolved  to  entruft  the  promifing-  De- 
metrius with  the  fecret  of  his  love.  His  flattering 
friend  feemed  to  partake  of  his  fprrow  s  but^las ! 
it  was  all  an  outward  (hew  gf  affe£lion,  for  jDe- 
metri^s  loved  her  himfelf. 

The  credulous  Medorb  accordingly  confulted 
with  his  unknown  rival,  who  ftill  diffembling 
with  the  honeft  lover,  promifed  him  every  aflSftance 
he  could  give ;  but  inftead  of  fulfilling  his  vows, 
and  making  known  f o  Angelica  the  undiflembled 
paflion  of  her  conftant  admirer,  he  painted  him 
in  the  worft  .colours,  and  reprefented  him  as  a 
man  who  fought  her  life. 

The  unhappy  and  timorous  Angelica  would 
accordingly  fhuh  the  fight  of  Medoro ;  the  more 
he  fought  her  the  more  fhe  evaded  his  fearch,  till 
at  laft,  depreflpjd  entirely  with  forrow,  and 
thinking  that  his  love  was  difagreeable,  he  went 
to  his  fuppofed  friend,  and  demanded  an  ex- 
planation. 

Demetrius 
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Demetrius,  upon  feeing  bim,  affumed  all.th^tt 
melancholy  which  his  artifice  required^  Hjis  ut-. 
terance  lie  pi^etended  to  be,a|:  fiiii  fo  feeble,  that 
he  could  not  fpeak  the  fad,  t^iags  he  had  to: 
teli':  but  upon  Medoro's  (declaring  he  would . 
Know  the' worft,  Demetrius  proceeded. —  j 

^  Ah,  my  friend,  you  haye  a  rival,  and^the 
fair  Angelica  loves  him,  i  nay  ^  more,   Aiig^lff^ 
hates  you,  and  vows  to  infprfn  he;r  father  of  yqw 
unfeafonablp.  paflGion..    Pray  then  qonfijder   tlj^f^ 
confequence :   her  royal  ^^m ..will  ^^lpute   yowr 
Hdneft  love  to  madnefs ;  for  fuch  are  the  fail^ng^jOl^ 
thefe  degenerate  days,  fSiat  when  a  man  afpires 
to  what  is  ^bpve  him,  thouglji  hqj{p9ak&,e>wib 
fe'nfibly  and  writes  ever  fo  jMrpperJy^  .he  h  Q?lie4l 
inferie,  and'/no  doubt  will^.be  rCQfl^itte^  tp-p^iVr 
.petual  coniSnement,  which  is  ioji^fqlf  fj^ffiqient  to^ 
make  a  tame  man  mad.     This  I  am  fure  is  con- 
trary to  your  well  knowa^xalour ::  -a  Rom^ap  coT)ld 
not  bropfc.  one  thought  of  captivity,  bu^p^^i^^ 
rather  forfeit  his  life  than  the  lofs  of  his  fi;eedQm.> 
Medoro  diihng  this,  felt  all  thf. pangs,  off  di&yp*^ 
pointed    paffion,    and  the    triympHant    Deiiqe^ 
trius  flattered  himfelf  that.hf  had-  fuffiqiq^^^ 
erafed  his  lo ve .     But  he  little  knew  hpw . near.|^CK 
fair  Angelica  was,  who  was  all  this  while  con- 
cealed behind  a  Ihady  tree,  where  refponfive  echo 

carried 
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carried  her  the  founds  of  each,  and  difcovered  the 
treachetjrof  Demetrius.  As  foon,  then,  as  the 
villain  had  departed;  ftill  promifing  his  further 
afliftance,  and  Medoro  had  vented  all  his  grief,  as 
he  thought,  in  private,  the  lovely  Angelica  ap- 
peared, and  contradifted  what  Demetrius  had 
told.  ;  " 

Extdtic  joy  elated  the  heart  of  the  ypung  Iover> 
alid'cabh  imparted  to  the  other  how  much  they 
lovfed^-'but  Demetrius  returning  with  another 
fabiicatcd  tale,  at  a  drftance  perceived  the  happy 
pair,';and  confoilhd^d  lit  this  unexpefted  difcoveiy, 
v«^hdTev(r.  -'■       '    '^- ^'  \" 

Medoro,  during  the  interval,  told  all  the  feel- 
ihffi^  his  heart ;  which  the  fond  Angelica,  who 
was  nBveir  before  in  private  with  a  njah,  heard 
Vrith  a  fecret  delight. 

^  Oh',  happmefs !  too' great  to  laft  for  ever.  By 
the  means  of  Demetrius  the  Emperor  had  fent  a' 
gtiiird  tb^  apprehend  the  unoffending  Medoro, 
whom  he  fufpefted  for  fome  diflionourable  aftion 
with  iiis  daughter.  They  were  accordingly  fe- 
pai^ated,  and  the  unhappy  lover  brought  before 
his' royal  maftfen 

'  ^'  With 
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With  true  Roman  fortitude,  however,  Medora 
pleaded  his  love ;  and  having  accufed  Demetrius 
of  treachery,  left  to  Cambyfes  himfelf  to  determine; 
his  fate.  But  Cambyfes  being  partial  to  Deme- 
trius, ordered  Medoro  to  be  fent  to  prifon,  there 
to  remain  till  further  examination.  • 

While  Medoro  was  now  contemplating  within 
his  gloomy  dungeon  the  fbrrows  of  his  love,  the 
artful  Demetrius  appeared.  The  lover  at  firft. 
fpumed  at  his  falfe  friendlhip,  till  the  villain  de- 
claring that  his  fafety  was  only  his  aim,  aiid 
wifhing  him  to  avoid  the  anger  of  Cambyfes, 
formed  accordingly  his  tale.  The  credulous  Me- 
doro ftill  liftened  to  his  promifes, 

*^  You  fhall  now,  cried  Demetrius,  be  con- 
vinced of  my  efteem.  I  fliall  this  moment 
liberate  you,  and  lead  you  to  the  very  happy  fpot 
where  the  fair  Angelica  is  bathing.  You  fliall 
then,  fince  you  have  fortunately  won  the  maid, 
fly  away  with  her  3  and  depend  upon  your  De- 
metrius; he  will,  as  long  as  poflible;  delay  a 
fearch/' 

So  fair  did  this  propofal  feem,  that  Medoro 
accepted  it,  and  as  Demetrius  had  faid,  jfo  found 
he  the  divine  Angelica  half  attired.    She  was,  no 

doubt. 


doabt,  furptizedr  biit  a:  few  minuteisf  explafried 
all.  They  Wi^  accoi^ingty'  deterniihe^  to  M^^ 
aSid  Angelica,  Hoping  to  evade  all  deteftion,  piit 
oH^a  drefs  of  h^  lover's,  wftich',  at  the  requeli  of 
Dtbriittrlus,  Med6i^  brought  v^ith  him,  intending 
to  wear  it  during  the  excurfion',  it  being  the  habit 
of  an  enemy  whofe  fpoils  he  had  taken. 

Angelica;,  vvhofe  fears 'were  only  for  Medoro, 
preiieded'  him/  but,   uiifcrftuiiafe   event!   forrief 
hfireid-  riiffiati^,    whb  according^'  to  E)fembtHus*s' 
cfefl5mands>  were'  ^aifing  foi-  thb  loVe*f,  ruflied^ 
oVLt'y   and  'onf  account  df  the  deeeptidii  of  A^n-; 
gaifca^s'di^frhoteberfor  M^brb:  the unHapx>y' 
fair  one  fell— never  tb  rife  again.    The  (idnfcious^ 
villains,  feeing  what  they  had  done,  fled  for  their 
fafety  f'but'  beiiig  purfued-  by  the  hdjifelfefs  Me- 
dte'o,  were  flain  near  the  Empferor's*  jiak^e.'    AH 
Rt^rtJe  wS§  iri  ari  uproar.     A\i'e5?planitr6ri'befTng- 
<fer^kridfed  by  tile  Emperdi"^   the  fald  Medbrd' 
unwillingly  cdnfefled.  =  The  rUfliariS  bodies  were' 
irriniediately '  e}caitiihd:dy  and* under  the  garb  of 
cme  had  beein  concealed' tlfe  ^alfe  Dendfetrius.' 
This  corroborated  all  that  Medoro  had  declared.  * 
His  pardon  was  procured ;  but,  like  a  true  Ro- 
ifiaiii  lie  fcoriied  fo  ke^p'^JMt'  wTiich  ht  thoiight 
Was  due  to  hi*  love-.     Thftr^re,  feeing  the  un-' 
happy  place' where  tlSe?  br^SHileifs  Ahgielica  lay, 
•    -  *  and 


a.nd  having  joined  his  lips  with  her  cMmpSf  he 
fell  upon  his  fword. — Sad  fate ! — May  all  true 
lover?  ??|sycr  meet  it. 


rf^ 


EXTRACmDINARY  ANECDOTES 

OF  AK 

Impmal  Ambaffadory  Af .  de  Srognardf 

AT  CONSTANTINOPLE; 

AND    OF    THS 

Outrages  committed  on  the  Ladies  of  his  Family, 

In  a  RIOT  in  that  Gfy. 

THE  Emperor's  great  and  deferved  reputation, 
and  his  powerful  influence  in  Europe, 
kept  the  Turks  in  fuch  awe  that  even  in  cafes 
wherein  they  have  had  reafon  to  complain  of  the 
conduft  of  the  Imperial  minifter  at  Cionftantinople, 
they  have  fupprefled  their  complaints,  and  have 
quietly  fubmitted  to  the  violation  of  their  mofl: 
facred  rights. 

An  inftance  of  this  kind  occurred  during  the 
late  war  between  the  Turks  and  the  Ruffians,  of 
fo  lingular  a  nature,  that  it  merits  an  ample  re- 
lation 
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latiott  of  all  its  circumftances.  In  this  place.    Tke 
ceremony  of  expofing  the  facred  ftandard  of  the 
prophet  Mahomet,  by  carrying  the  grand  pro- 
ceffion  through  the  principal  ftreets  of  Conftan- 
tinople,  previous  -  to  its  being  tranfported  to  the 
camp,  is  a  folemnity  held  in  the  highefl:  veneration 
by  the  Turks,  and  fo  facred,  that  they  will  not 
permit  any  perfon,    of  any    rank    or    religion 
whatever,   except  Muffelmen,  to  behold  it;  for 
\yhich  reafon,  three  days  before  the  proceffion, 
heralds  are  fent  to  proclaim  in  every  ftreet  of 
Conftantinople,  that  on  fuch  a  day  the  ftandard 
of  the  prophet  will  be  carried  through  the  city,  on 
its  way  to  the  army,  and  that  no  perfons,  not  of 
the  Mahometan  religion,  are  to  be  in  the  ftreets 
through  which  it  paffes,  or  looking  out  into  them 
from  any  houfes,  under  the  pain  of  death  in  cafe 
of  difobedience.     Notwithftanding  this  abfolufe 
prohibition,  the  Imperial  minifter,  unmindful  of 
his  public  charafter,    which  fliould  have  made 
him  more  delicate  than  a  private  perfon  upon 
fuch  an  occafion,  was  perfuaded  to  gratify  the 
Curiofity  of  his  wife  and  two   daughters,    who 
were  determined  to  fee  this  grand  proceffion     For 
this  purpofe,   he  agreed  for  a  chamber  in  the 
houfe  of  a  Moulah,  fituated  in  one  of  the  ftreets 
through  which  it  was   to  pafs;   the  price  was 
fixed  at  fifty  piaftres  >  but  two  days  the  before 

folemnity 
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^rcflemnity  w&s  to  take  place^  the  mlnifter  found  out 
a  more  convenient  apartment  at  an  inferior  pricey 
i^hi^h  he  immediately  took,  and  relinquiihed 
•the  firft.  The  Moulah  in  vain  reprefented  that 
JJurppeans  i^enerally  kept  their. words,  but  mpre 
c^ecjially  public:  minifters ;  he  was  refiifed  every 
kind  of  ]fs^tisfa^on>  and  vras  di&iifled  with 
tauftfs,  the  :Huftifter  well  knowing  that  no  tri- 
bUlial.  would  ^darei  to  proceed  ^againO:  him,  and 
that .  though,  the  order  of  the  Moulahs  have  the 
xnoft  powerful  inter^ft  withrth^  government,  yet 
tbeir  "dreAd  of  pflfending  his  ^  royaj  matter  ..w*s 
iuperior  to  every  pther  coniideration.  The  Mou^ 
JabCubmitted,  in;  appearance,,  without  murmuring 
at  his  hard  lot,  but  he  feitretly  meditated  ven- 
geance, and  only  waited  a. proper  Opportunity  to 
gratify  this  darling  paflion  ia  the  breaft  of  .,a 
Turk'.      ^  ^  .   .  .  , .       '■  "  •    r.    :    '  '   •  r.-  ^Z; 

lathcvcSry  moment,  thdn^  that  the  holy,  ftan- 
diard.  was  paffihg  throughtbe  ftreet  in  which  the 
iunbaflador,  his  lady,' jand  two. daughters  had  takw 
a  chamber^  and  aa  it-approashed  tbe-.h^ufe,  from; 
a  window  of  which,-  half  opened,  they  wero^ 
Idfjking  at  the  fplendid  flibw,  the  Moulah  fet  up; 
a  J<]tudcry,  that'the:  holy  ftandard. was  profaned 
by  the  eyes.of  Infidels,  who  wer^regJ^ding  it 
through  the  lattioed- window  o^^iueh  ahoufe^ 
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Thd. jnuhitude,  which  was  Mrnnenfe^  ti  dir  ^ 
orders  of  the  ptofi^  attend  the  folemnity,  inftsunt]^ 
took  the  alaroi,'  aail  a  party,  eonfifting  of  netf 
thiee  hundred  enraged  Janiflaries^  detached  th^n^ 
ielvesfrom  the  proceffion,  a^d  bre^e  opeft^th4 
4oor  <>f  the  houfe,  determined  to  &ciifice  to^  ^ 
prophet  tkofe  Klafimg  tnfidek,  who  had  pmfkned 
his  holy  ilandard^ '  The  in^prudetit  il>inifte^''M 
tain  reprfe&ntt^ta  them  that  he  wa*  the  In^teviat 
ambafiodor,  be  iitBS.  idftmtly  knocked  demiky  ^Md 
th«  inner  doors^.beitig^fced,  they  feiHid  the  Biti^ 
baffiidreft,  wlbom  they  ftripped  of  her  jewels*  Md 
doaths,  and  nothing  but  her  age  prote£led  ^dl' 
ff6m  further  infiailts*  As  iorithe  young  ladiki 
they  had  falleii^ienfele&  upon  the  floor  in  a  fwoorii 
from  whkh  they  were  only  recovered  by  the  ^^ 
freme  twture  of  having  th^ir  ear-rings  torn  irOtfl 
them  with  fuch  violence,  that  part  of  their  eai% 
went  with  them.  They  were  likewife  ftripped 
to  their  ftifts,  :a;nd  what  they  fiiffered  beiide»tno 
mortal  can  teH,  as  it  was  reported  that  feme  of 
the  Jafuflaries  hsid  compa^onr  on  thdr  youth  at^ 
beauty,  joined  td  thdr  tears,  and  the  vnpet^ched 
fituatiou  to  which  they  were  reduced^  while 
another  party  were  deaf  toall  ent;yeatiies;  be4;his 
as  it  may,  after  they  had  plundered  thein,  tbef 
isbtired>  a«d  in  the  evening  this  deplorable  faini}/ 
werefeoretlyeoilveyedtoGttteta*  :  >^».  > 
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At  foon  as  the  grand  Vifief  received  inf<>fitiatkm 
ftf  the  horrid  outrage  committed  on  the  perfoa 
of  the  ambafiador  aiiid  the  ladies^  he  ccxnmii^ 
nicated  it  to  the  Grand  Signer^  who  conde^ 
icended^  though  the  ambaflador  was  fo  much  in 
tjie  wrongs  to  fend  him  compliments  of  co» 
dolence  and  excufe  in  his  own  name^  accompanied 
with  a  rich  pelice^  which  is  a  diftihguUhing  tcken 
of  peace  in  Turkey ;  and  as  his  fublime  Highnefe 
knew  the  minifter  loved  money^  a  very  handibme 
fum  was  fent  to  him  privately^  and  feparate  pmv 
fts  to  the  ladies^  befides  jewels  far  fuperior  t6 
thofe  the  Janifiaries  had  taken  from  them.  Ha^t^ 
received  fuch  ample  indemnification,  the  whole 
family  feemed  perfeftJy  fatisfied,  and  the  young 
ladies  being  recovered  from  their  fright,  related 
the  adventure  to  their  Ghriftian  friends,  in  a  maxr- 
ner  that  did  no  great  honour  to  their  modefty. 

Had  the  piece  finifhed  with  this  aft,  all  would 
have  been  well;  but,  unfortunately,  the  Divaii 
thought  fomething  was  due  to  public  decorum, 
and  that  an  example  erf"  feverity  was  requifite  irk 
point  of  policy,  that  other  foreign  minlfters 
might  be  afliired  of  the  fefety  of  their  perfons 
and  property.  The  ftrifteft  fearcH  was  made  to 
difcover  the  individuals  who  were  guilty  of  the 
.particular  perfonal  infults  and  indignities  to  the 
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ambaflador,  and  to  the  ladies,  but  Without  effefl: : 
but  the  heads  of  300  perfons,   Janiffaries  arid 
others  concerned  in  the  riot  were  cut  off,  and 
information  of  this  bloody  execution  was  fentto 
the  ambaffador,   with   a  requeft  to  know  if  it 
would  fatisfyhimj  to  which  he  replied,  that  fo 
far  as  xefpefted  his  own  perfon  and  his  family  he 
was  content;  but  that  having  fent  difpatches  10 
Vienna  upon  the  fubjeft,  he  could  fay  no  more 
till  the  anfwer  arrived.     The  courier,  impatiently 
expefted  on  both  fides,  at  length  arrived,  and 
brought  fuch  an  anfwer  as  might  well  be  ex- 
pefted  from  fo  difcerning  and  equitable  a  prince  as 
the  fimperor.     It  contained  no  complaints  agamft 
the  Porte,  for  there  were  none  to  make ;  but  art 
order  of  recal  to  the  minifter,  couched  in  terms 
that  ftruck  him  to  the  heart,  for  he  inftantly  fell 
fick,   and  either  died  by  his  own  hands,  or  a 
natural  death,   in  a  few  days.     His  wife   and 
daughters  foon  after  returned  in  a  private  manner 
to  Vienna,  where  the  ftory  of  the  young  ladies 
had  arrived  long  before  them,  and  reprefented  in 
fuch  a  light  to  the  Emprefs  Dowager,  who  was 
ftill  living,  andabforbed  in  devout  exercifes,  that 
they  were  ordered  to  retire  to  a  convent,  as 
parlour  borders,  for  the  remainder  of  their  days. 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  SUN. 

WHAT  then  can  this  globe  be,  which  alone 
caufes  a  general  renewal,  at  the  very 
inftant  of  its  appearance?  In  vain  do  I  caft  my  eyes, 
and  fix  my  attention  upon  it :  I  can  by  no  means 
bear  its  afpeft,  and  its  inmoft  nature  efcapes  all  ray 
refearches.     Is  it  ca  globe  wholly  compofed  of 
fire  ?  What  are  the  fire  and  light  which  it  cafts 
from  all  parts?  Are  the  light  and  fire  but  one 
and  the  fame  material  being  ?  Or  are  they  twQ 
diftinfl:    things  which    go  together,     and    one 
whereof  continually  pufhes  forwards  the  other  ? 
How  can  that  globe  operate  fo  powerfully,  and 
at  fo  vaft  diftances  ?  How  comes  it,  during  the 
jQx  thoufand  fucceffive  years  it  has   given  light 
and  heat  to  nature,  not  to  have  loft  the  greateft 
part  of  its  fubftance  by  the   conftaptt  effluvia 
emitted   from  it?  Has  it  then  a   refervoir  that 
repairs  all  its  lofes  ?  Is  there  a  perpetual  circula- 
tion of  fire  and  light,  that  inceflantly  replaces  in 
the  fun  what  is  uninterruptedly  emitted  from  it? 
Or  is  the  aftion  of  the  fun  no  more  than  a  pow- 
erful preffure  of  its  fires  on  the  body  of  the  light, 
'fo  that  that  ftar  communicates  its  aftion  to  us, 
without  undergoing  the  .leaft  diminution  or  lofs  ? 
We  (hall,  perhaps,  hereafter  explore  the  moft 
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plaufible  anfwers  that  can  be  made  to  thefc 
fublime  queries. 

Let  us  for  the  prefent  confine  ourfelves  withm 
^hat  IS  paft  all  difpute,  and  inform  ourfelves  pf 
What  may  be  relied  on  with  certainty,  on  the  mear- 
iiire,  diftance,  and  operations  of  that  globe.  Goi? 
^t  prefent  hides  from  us  nothing  but  what  is'uf^: 
lefs  or  dangerous ;  and  it  would  be  a£ting  co% 
traiy  to  our  intereft,  (to  which  Gon  has  proper-* 
tioned  the  knowledge  he  gives  us  of  his  worksj,) 
fhould  we  rejeQ:  the  truths  he  reveals  to  us. 

.  *  Geometricians  have  a  way  equally  plain  an^ 
fure  to  meafure  inacceffible  bodies.  When  they 
know  the  meafure  of  one  fide  and  two  angles  of 
a  triangle,  they  quickly  determine  the  quantity 
of  the  third  angle  and  the  length  of  the  two  other 
fides.  .  Or,  when  two  fides  and  one  angle  are 
known,  they  immediately  find  out  the  other  two 
angles  and  the  unknown  fide.  By  this  Ikill  it  iai, 
that  they  daily  inform  us,  what  the  exaft  height 
of  a  tower  or  hill  will  be,  without  afcending  it  j 
what  the  depth  of  a  well,  without  going  down 
to  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  the  breadth  of  a  river, 
without  coming  near  the  other  fliore.  In  like 
manner  aftronomers  know  how  to  defcribe  a  tri- 
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Imgte,  of  tdbictf  they  know  one  fide  €xi£lly, 
cuTliich  reprefeiits  the  femidiamcter  of  i<Jie  eartbv 
TItey,  befidcs,  kncfw  the  exa6l  meaiikre  of  the 
t<#o  angles'  formed  upon  that  fide^ibp  two  iiiva 
teat  mefct  together mthie  centre  of  thdJfup.  TUtrn 
cKey'  fcn5W  the  exaft  Jttfeafure  of  tbeJ  tWa;'fid«8i 
tlwtfreprtfent  thediftance  of  the  earti  froifaithfc 
fttri.  By  thefe,  or  fonie  other  r  no  lefiiflcoitaiii 
<d^ratibfis,  bein^  matt^  of  fafl^on  :tvbic&iy«ttl 
Bfftlyfutdy  depeftd,  they  jud^  of  ahd.fleteniaiTO 
tfi6  magnitude  of  thie  Itets.  ■  T&'  tiwie,f^the  oB^ 
fervatidn^  of  th^  iWDde^ns  >bave' <  grtetBy  Iwelied 
the'fcalctilations  of  tfiofft  that  wejf*)1^fofi  th^tn; 
whicli  is^ia  proofs  nidt  ttia^  thi&  fpii^cie  b  frivolous 
but  that  the  inftruments  therein  made  ufe  of 
tfety  ^jy  reiquife  a  nefw  idiegr*e<Dif;perfeQibn. 
Ifi>wevdri  as  a  fa\g\e  i  ifainate,  or  even  a ;  part  lof 
it/ added  or  retreihcHedf,  imniediatfciy  makes  ^a 
diff^^eivDe  of  feveral  hundreds  .tif  thbuflmdi^jtrf' 
even  m^Uons  of  leagues  j  let  lis  take  the  gro(&{i 
calciiiatiQns  and  fums^  that  caii. have. no. other 
fauflt  twt  their  being  inferior  tol  the  TeaKty  o£ 
things.  Thus  wc  Ihall  lun  no  i^^  but  that  qS( 
feftin]g  oil  the  works  of:  Goix  a  price  inferior  tQ 
Aeir  tfvi6  raJue,' and  avoid  the  danger  of  adrnk-: 
itig  ^beauty  that  is  not  in  tfhem,  or  any  thing  exr 
traordinary,  of  the  exiftence  of. -which  vm.xwp 
ftai  be  fufficiently  affured, 
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.  There, is"  now  no  aftronomef  but  knows  bj*- 
.evident  'proofs,  and  by  the  plaineft  calciijati<w, 
that  the  fiin  is  ahnoft  a  milJion  of  times  biggor 
.Aai  the?  ^th.  Let  us  here  be  contested  wkh 
affeftingj.ithat  the  mafs  of  the  fun  is  a  hundrfxl 
lihoufand.  times  bigger  than  that  of  our  fpbe^^ 
Befides  which  there  is  no  aftronomer  that  does 
judgethe'  fun  tobe  diftarit  from  us  above  .fii^ 
thoufind  'times: the  breadth  of  a  diameter  of  tfae 
earth.  ; And,:  as  that  diameter  is  above  tbr^ 
thoufand^of  out  leagues  long,  take  only  twp 
thoiifandfethom, for  each  leJ^e^  if  we  multipljr 
pGOO:  by  SOGO,  we  are  fare  that  the  fun- .is 
1&,000,000  of  Jeagues  difttot  from  the  e^rth.     .. 

'We  fhould  be  frightened  at  the  thought  of 
what  the  moil  learned  and  moft  exaft  afironometis; 
in -^  their  calculations,  add  to  thefe  meaifures: 
Meffrs.  Caffini  and  Newton  judge  the  earth  frofti 
the  fun  to  be  ten  thoufand  diameters  of  thfe  earth, 
which  makes  thirty  or  even  thirty-three  millions 
of  leagues.  If  I  confine  myfelf  to  half  the 
produft  of  their  calculations,  notwithftanding 
the  exaftnefs  and.  regularity  which  »nobody  wiU 
refufe  to  afcribeto  thefe  great  .men,  of  courfel 
fhall  not  be/fufpected  of  any  int^tion  here  tci 
augment  the  marvelous.      . , 
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'  To  be  made  the  more  fenfible  what  a  prodigidua^ 
ipace  that  half  ftill  is,  imagine  toyourfelf  a  horfe 
and  cannon-ball  that  ftart  from  the  earth,  in  order 
to  get  to  the  fun,  and  continue  their  way  with  a 
fieady  pace,  without  any  faintnefs  or  interruption. 
JLet  us  fuppofe  the  horfe  to'make  his  journey  of 
95  leagues  a  day,  and  the  ball  to  go  through  the 
^ce  of  ICX)  fathom  every  fecond :  in  multiplying 
85.  leagues,  by  365  days,  the  horfe  will  make 
^125  leagues  in  a  year.  After  having  travelled 
dt^his  rate  for  1550  years,  he  would  yet  hav6 
made  no  more  than  14,143,750  leagues.  The 
ball  that  goes  through  a  fpace  of  100  fathom  in 
a  fecond,  will  make  60  times  as  much  in  one 
minute,  that  is,  180  leagues  every  hour.  This 
would  make  4320  leagues  a  day,  and  1,576,800 
leagues  a  yean 

Thus  the  ball,  after  having  continued  its  motioit 
for  nine  years  running,  yet  would  have  gone 
through  but  14,191,200  leagues^  If  nine  years 
are  not  fufficient  to  the  cannon-ball  r  if  fifteen 
ages  and  more  are  not  enough  for  the  horfe  to 
arrive  to  the  fun,  according  to  our  calculation, 
which  falls  fo  very  fhort,  nay,  which  is  not  evert 
half  of  what  is  demonftrably  known,  and  matter 
of  fa£l ;  at  what  period  of  time  would  they 
jgrrive,  were  they  to  complete  the  juft  meafure 
>  D  d  which 


fidctab^y  be  knglbented  for  om  r4i|le  thirds  ^ 
fataHh  of  ft  rniaHtQ^  wbkh  witht$  Our  ey€^>  o^t 
mjr  of  our  kiftfi^iiiaite are  i^bk  to  lake  in? 

TUft  didwce^  ivfaidi  ftqpffiws  usi,  is  bowenet 
v«f(y  ittcoiifidembk,  in  toolpiuilbaof  thtt  betvie^B 
1^  €Arth  and  phnet  Saturn;.  betweeR  the  naxxft 
attd  fixed  flars;  bdrween  one  ftar  and  ^u^hsBr. 

But  that  he  wha  di^enfe^  eadflence  at  his  wi^ 
aad  is  s^fidutt  maft^  of  matter^  flx>iiki  inuk]{il^ 
eifctend,  cnku^  it»  aqd  aidd  a  kind  of  inkoieti^ 
to  his  woiksy  is  not  pro^rly  'wbat  furpdbes  ale  i 
or  at  leaft  my  amazement  istdiiidly  founded  da 
my  own  extreme  fittl^nefs.    Bat  what  aftoniihes 
and  aSe€ts  me  with  much  greater  reafea^  is  to 
fee  that,  notwithflanding  this  my  extreme  lit- 
tlenefe^  a  band  bq  lefs  benevokpt  tfaaa  maifabrly 
has  voticblafed  te  regulate  that  diftance  by  the 
adv^mlages  I  was  de%ned  to  receive  from  h^ 
and  has  p^ed  the  fua^.with  regard  to  the  oacdiy 
on  which  I  was  lodged,  at  HocIk  a  diftance,  that 
it  might  be  near  enov^  to^  warm  rbe,  and  fu& 
fipiendly  removed  frocn  it  wH  to  &t  it  on  fire. 

The  ray$  tfeat  proceed  from  a  gtobc  of  fiie,  a 
bundi^  thoufa^df  nay,  a  million  thnes  bigger 

than 
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than  the  earth,  muft  needs  have  an  incohoeivable 

./a^vity  and  force,  fo  long  as  they  remain  ddfe 

to  one  another,  and  ad:  as  it  were  in  conceit* 

They  ^erwards  maft  neceflariiy  be  divbrgciK^ 

that  is^  more  and  more  diftant  £^m  each  othcv; 

jssthey  advance  from  their  coaoimott  centte  t^ 

-ivyd-ds  the  vaft  circumference  which  is  eidightated 

•i)y  the  fun,  and  their  farce  diminiftes  in  prc^xir* 

.IJon  to  their  :diftance  at  thek*  extremetfes.    This 

^divergency  of  the  rays  tif  light  mi^rbeiraffiycoli* 

,ceived  from  the^mblemtif  theifiokies  Df«'whec£l> 

which  are  very  dofe  jot  the  navfc  whcDce  tkdy 

.t^mg;  iivh^irests  towards  the  feHcics  or  ^aiHiife, 

:  {where  they  end,  thejr  become  moiie  61ftmt>  {(9  the 

fMdircle  of  Tthefe  jjaants  enlai^es.  <    ; 

Our  earth,  had  it  been  placed  in  a  point  in 
which  thefe  traj^s  would  have  bom  ftifl  U^  nu- 
merous, idnd  too  daeat  ^fceh  other>  oodld  nev^r 
fbac^e  borne  their  burning  beat-     Had  lit  bean 
vplaoed  farther  off  .towards  the  extremities  of 
r*he  fblar  world,  it  woiuld  have  received  from  it 
-4mt  a  faint  dim  light,  infiafficierit  for  its  irfual 
)prbdu^ons.    It  ilands  in  ^at  very  piode,  whcfe 
fit  IS  fecured  irom  all  thofe  incooiEvasiieiiees  whiEh 
-dt  had  to  fear,  and  within  ihe  ssach  of  aU  tiie  ad^ 
'  (ifsajtages  and  bl^Sngs  it  oouid  define. 

The 
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The  heavens,  more  efpecially,  declare  the  gran* 
deur  and  glory  of  God.  Nothing  is  more  pro^ 
per  than  the  firmament  to  manifeft  God  in  his 
own  hajjdy  work.  Each  day  commiffions  the  fol- 
lowing to  declare  God  to  us :  every  night  to  the 
foltowing  leaves  the  care  of  pointing  out  our 
'Maker  to  us.  The  infiru£tions  which  the  hea* 
vens  afford  us,  are  not  a  fpeech  or  language  bar- 
l)arous  or  foreign  to  us.  They  are  not  weak 
ibunds  difficult  to  be  heard.  The  voice  of  the 
r  heavens  is  familiar  and  intelligible :  it  is  ttrong, 
fonorous,  and  unwearied:  it  reaches  from  the 
heavens  to  the  earth :  it  is  conveyed  from  one  end 
of  the  world  to  the  other :  there  is  no  nation,  nor 
man  on  earth,  that  does  not  underfland  it :  the 
whole  imiverfe  is  inftru£ted. 

But  the  fun  alone  teaches  us  better  and  affeds 
us  much  more  than  all  the  beauties  the  heavens 
can  difplay  to  our  fight.  The  heavens  are  nearly 
like  a  pavilion  to  the  fun.  The  veils,  richly  • 
embroidered,  which  feem  to  take  away  from  us 
the  light  of  that  ftar,  are  removed  when  it  ad- 
vances towards  us:  they  are  withdrawn,* and  he 
alone  remains  vifible.  He  is  a  yoimg  bridegroom 
coming  out  of  his  nuptial  chamber,  to  (hew  him- 
felf  on  the  folemneft  day  of  his  life.    His  fplcn- 
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dor  is  then  full  of  mildnefs.    All  admire  him  at 
his  arrival.     All  eyes  are  fixed  on  him,  and  he 
makes  himfelf  eafy  of  accefs  to  them  all,  in  or* 
cler  to  receive  their  firft  falutations.     But  he  is 
commiiBoned  to  convey  the  heat  and  the  life,  as 
•  well  as  the  h'ght,  every  where.     He  haftens  to 
difcharge  this  important  office;  he  darts  more 
and  more  fire  as  he  afcends.    He  paifes  firom  one 
•end  of  the  heavens  to  another,  and  runs  like  a 
.  ftrong  indefatigable  wreftler.    He  enlivens  what- 
ever he  lights.    There  is  nothing  that  can  either 
-be  4iid  from  his  light,  or  fubfift  without  his  heatf 
•and  by  his  penetrating  fires  he  reaches  thofe  very 
places  which  are  inacceffiWe  to  his  rays* 


THE  REFINED  LOVERS : 

A    MORAL    TALE* 

WHEN  a  lady  happens  to  feel  tender  pre- 
^  ofTelEons  in  favour  of  a  mto  very  much 
inferior  to  her  in  point  of  rank  and  fortune,  flie 
may  be  allowed  to  make  the  firft  overtures  to 
him,  efpedally  if  flie  has  reafon  to  believe  from 
hia  behaviour  that  he  feels  prepofieffions  of  the 

fame 
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4ame  kind  with  her  own,   and  that  be  is  edfy 

prevented  by  a  deHcate  confcioufnefs  6i  his  iitfl- 

riority.  feom  making  an  avowal  t>f  his  piiSofi  for 

lier.    In  this  fitciation^  however,  though  appesdr- 

anc*'  may  be  very  promifrng^  a  \toman  cannot 

beforb^^F  difintereftednefs^n  the  fide  i6f  himlifiiD 

i^as  nrnde  an  impreflion  on  her  heart:  flic  cankidt 

he  CBttkin  that  his  afFedioh  is  pure  and  munixed 

'^tb£fl»yvneroenarycon£d^ations,  tvithout  riialft- 

-inijfefifife  trial  di  ft  3  without  Imngingit  lo  the tcft. 

Aln^aftfol  <m>ni8n  is  not^  m  general^  ^n  amsa- 

*Me  <sfiarift«r,  1)irt,  in  thefe  fupj^ed  dbdm- 

^  ttatick^,  mo  W0»iia^  can  be  Mrly  4}lam€id  :fi>r  ctie 

exertions  ^filfer^ddrefe,  :! 

OKvetta,  a  rich  heirefs  in  one  of  the  moft  fertile 
parts  of  Spain,  fived  upon  tFJe  lands  flie  inherited 
in  a  ftile  which  at  once  proved  the  grandeur  of 
her  fentiment5,  and  the  delicacy  of  bertafte ;  the 
ftrength  of  her  underftanding,  and  the  goodnefs 
of  her  heart.  In  the  various /anangements  o(  her 
houfhold,  (lie  difcovered  a  coiifiderable  deal  of 
judgment,  happily  filtering  betweelr  the  ^tvw)  Jfx- 

'  tpemes.of  parfimo'ny  ^nd  eKtravagance  v  md  ^?ij^ile 
iheeKhibited ^-fpdeadid appearance  to'tbe  w<>dd> 
had  not  recimrfe  to  any  doipeftic  meannefe  for 
the  fupport  of  it.    Her  fibewilky  w^  -^xtenfive, 

,  but  it  was  ever  undejt  the^guida(9ce  .ojf  difcirCtioi^ : 
'     '    V  the 


^  objects  of  ber  beneficence  were  nunooerous, 
Ihi*  they  were  objeds  deierting  of  her  com^ 
jjj^osi  befoye  they  tafted  of  her  generofity. 

It  may  be  eafily  imagined  that  fuch  a  woman, 
unmarried,  had  a  train  of  admirers.  Olivetta's 
admirers  were  innumerable,  and  many  of  them 
were  in  a  fituation  to  juftify  their  pretenfions  to 
an  alliance  with  her;  but  as  (lie  had  difcernment 
enough  to  fee  that  the  majority  of  them  only 
wanted  to  increafe  their  confequence  by  the  ad* 
dition  of  her  fortune,  (he  very  prudently  declined 
coming  to  any  ferious  converfations  with  them. 

Among  thofe  who  wifhed  to  be  united  to  Oli- 
^vetta,  there  was  one,  however,  whom  (lie  parti- 
cularly diftinguifhed  from  the  reft,  and  ft)r  whom 
flie  felt  emotions  of  which  fhe  had  not  before  he 
came  in  her  way  been  fen(ible.     With  nothing  to 
recommend  himfelf  to  her  firft  notice  but  an  agree- 
able perfon,and  a  genteel  deportment,  he  drew  her 
attention :  by  his  modeft  and  refpeftful  behaviour 
•afterwards  he  became  of  fo  much  importance  in 
her  eyes  that  (he  could  not  help  fecretly  wifhing 
be  was  in  a  fituation  to  throw  himfelf  iiito  the 
line  of  her  opiilent    lovers ;  a  line  which  he 
avpidod  with  a  decency  which  heightened  the  fa- 
vourable opinion  ihe  had  entertained  of  him. 

Julio, 
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Julio,  "the  timid,  filent,  fmcere  lover  of  OH- 
vetta,  was  by  birth  a  gentleman,  but  the  fport  of 
fortune.     His  parents  having  met  with  a  ferie^ 
of  bitter  difappointments,  funk  at  laft  under  the 
oppreflive  load  of  them,  and  left  him  to  ftruggle 
with  an  income  juft  fufficient  for  a  decent  fub- 
liftence ;  an  income  by  no  means  equal  to  what 
he  had  reafon  to  expeft  in  his  early  days,  to  the 
education  which  his  father  beftowed  upon  him 
when  he  was  in  a  flourifhing  ftate,  and  had  na 
prefentiment  of  the  change  he  was  deftined  to 
feel   in  his  circumftances.     With  that  income, 
however,  he  made  himfelf,  by  dint  of  oeconomy, 
lit  to  mix  with  the  beft  company.     His  figure, 
his  converfation,  and  his  manners,  were  extremely 
engaging  ;  and  he  was  as  much  praifed  as  pitied 
by  all  who  knew  him.     Every  body  faid  that  he 
deferved  to  be  placed  in  a  very  different  fpherq, 
but  nobody  offered  to  promote  his  advancement 
to  it.     A  man,   cramped  in  his  affairs   by  the 
mere  caprice  of  fortune,  without  having  done 
any  thing  to  merit  his  adverfity,  may  derive  fome 
pleafure,  indeed,   from  the  good  w?fhes  of  his 
friends,  but  if  thofe  who  declare  themfelves  to 
be  his  friends  are  not  aftive  in  his  fervic(?;  if  they 
take  no  fteps  to  remove  the  diflreffes  which  ex- 
cite their  compaffion,  he  is  under  very  flight  ob- 
ligations to  them.    Julio  gould  not  but  be  pained 

by 
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"by  the  inaftivity  of  his  friends,  yet  he  was  cliear* 
ful;  and  moved  in  his  fmall  circle  uncomplaia^ 
ing,  unrepining,  with  a  dignity  which  threw  a 
luftre  upon  his  charafter,  and  (hamed  many  il- 
Juftrious  perfonages,  who  looked  down  upon  hini 
With  the  cold  eye  of  commiferation.  ' 

This  was  the  man  whom  Olivetta  beheld  iii 
the  moft  favourable  Jight,  and  whom  fhe  thought 
worthy  of  that  affluence  which  fhe  herfelf  en- 
joyed; At  firft  flie  viewed  him  with  a  kind  of 
reverence,  fo  much  was  fhe  flruck  with  the  phi- 
Jofophic  part  of  his  charafter :  veneration  was 
loon  followed  by  efleem,  and  efleem  in  a  fhort 
time  ripened  into  love.  Such  was  the  fucceffion 
pf  f<^elings  in  Olivetta's  bofom,  and  the  laft  gave 
no  fmall  diflurbance  to  her  gentle  breaft.  Many 
were  the  tender  lines  which  fhe  remembered  from 
the  foft  pages  of  the  lAoft  elegant  Spanifli  poets  s 
lines  of  which  fhe  had  not  till  then  felt  the  full — * 
the  more  poetic  force.  She  bluflied  whenever 
fhe  thought  of  loving  a  man' in  a  ftation  fo  much 
beneath  her :  not  becaufe  fhe  deemed  Julio  un- 
deferving  of  her  fincereft  affeftion,  but  becaufe 
fhe  clearly  perceived  that  he  would  not  venture 
to  offer  himfelf  to  her  for  a  hufband,  and  that 
fhe  could  not  of  courfe  hope  to  be  united  to  him 
in  the  manner  fhe  wifhed,  without  deviating  from- 
1.  .   '  Ee  the 
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the  decoram  t^t^iieh  (he  could  not  bni^  herielf 
to  violate. 

While  (he  Was  fitting  one  day  ifi  this  painful 
pei^>ie3ing  fiteation,  in  A  penfive  attitude,  over 
one  of  her  favourite  poets,  a  yoiing  bdy^  for 
whom  (he  had  a  great  regard,  who  lived  with 
hfer  as  a'cempMion,  endeavoured  to  di\asrt.her 
Biiikn<!hol]r  by  fonle  fprightly  reflexions  on  tibial 
fas^dc  tnade  ^ititnolig  the  two  fexes  by  the  belfe 
iMdfion:  but  poor  Olivetta  was  too  m^h  ilnder 
the  inAuehte  of  that  paffion  to  be  anutfed  widl 
her  companion's  vivaciti^.  She  dofy^  ^if^lm^i 
feplied,  that  thoie  were^  in  her  opinion,  tte 
imhappiefl:  of  human  beings  who  were  denied 
the  fatisfa^ioti  of  a  matriage  agreeable  to  their 
laeliliiEitiQn. 

Francifca,  Who  kilew  as  well  what  pdfed  &t 
Olivetta's  heart  at  that  moment  as  (he  did  heifelf, 
t^d  her>  that  "  if  (he  was  in  her  place,  flie  would 
mariy  the  man  (he  liked,  howeVer  inferior  he 
nught  be  to  her^  if  he  was  not  unworthy  of  ter, 
and  if  (he  could  be  affured  df  his  loving  hdr, 
without  any  lucrative  views,  in  return. 

"  Would  you  have  me  condefcend  to  make 
the  iirft  advances  to  ^  man  r[ 

"The 
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'  ^<  The  firft  advaQces  from  a  woman  to  a  maa,^ 
teplied Francifca,  "are not,  I  confefs, in  general^ 
to  be  defended ;  but  circumfianced  as  you  are,  a 
few  female  deh'cacies  ma/,  I  think,  be  diljpenfed 
with*  '  You  love  Julio — ^nay,  you  need  not  be 
ilAamed  of  loving  him — ^I  am  fure  he  is  neceA 
ftry  ti>  your  happinels.  He  is  yerf  much  your 
inferior,  I  grant,  with  refpefl  to  rank  m%A  finv 
tune,  but  he  is  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  educa- 
iion>  and  intrinfioafiy  fuperior  to  all  his  ridber 
icMnp^titoFS.  From  the  modferiiy  of  his  behaviour> 
te  oonfequence,  no  doubt,  of  his  elevated  fenti^ 
ments,  I  will  prefume  to  fay,  that  he  will  never 
fpeak  firft  upon  the  fubje^. — '^ 

f*  Then  I  am  doomed'  to  be  mif^raUe,^  tx- 
cUdmefd  Oh'y^a,  haftily  intemqpting  her,  rifing^ 
«nd  walking  acrofs  her  chamber  inexpreffibly 
a^tated*. 

^^  Perhaps  net,'^  anfwered  Francifca :  ^  your 
amiable  lover,  though  his  extreme  diffidence,  a 
diffidence  which  enhances  his  merit,  prevents  him 
from  difclofing  thfe  fenfations  which  wound  his 
peace  on  your  account,  may  be  drawQ  into  the 
very  declaration  you  wifli  to  extraft  from  him. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  put  myfelf  upon  a  footing 
with  you,  in  Miy  Ifaape,  yet  I  fancy  I  can  poiht 

out 
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cut  a  way  to  you  by  which  you'  m^y  arrive  ^  at 
the  fummit  of  your  defires,  without  being  re-* 
duced  to  any  indelicate  meafures." 

Olivetta,  after  having  liftened  very  attentively  to 
her  concluding  words,  earneftly  intreated  her  to 
proceed  with  the  greateft  freedom  and  unrefef-- 
vednefs. 

Francifca  obeyed,  proceeded,  and  gave  Oh' vetta 
fo  much  pleafure  by  her  communications,  that 
ihe  refolved  to  avail  herfelf  of  her.  advice  without 
delay.         ...  : 

While  Olivetta  and  Francifca  were  engaged  in 
this  ^manner,  Julio,  unable  to  remain  in  a  place 
where  he  was  perpetually  beholding  the  wom^n 
he  loved  to  diftra£lion,  but  with  whom  he  dared 
not  to  expeft  an  alliance,  determined  to  remove 
himfelf  to  a  diftant  part  of  the  country,  and  en- 
deavour, by  abfence,  to  cure  the  wounds  which 
Jove  had  infli£led  on  his  heart.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  after  the  fevereft  conflift  which  he  had 
ever  endured,  that  he  refolved  to  take  a  ftep  fo 
little  likely  to  produce  the  intended  efFe£t. 

When  he  had  packed  up  the  few  moveables 
in  his  poiTeffion,  he  repaired  to  Olivetta's  magnifi- 
cent 
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tent  manfiott,  in  order  to  pay  his  grateful  iictcnows. 
ledgments  for  all  the  civilittes  he  had  received 
from  her,  and  bid  his  eyes  "  take  their  laft  fare^ 

well."  ^  ■  :   ^ 

"  The  reception  which  he  met  with  from  the 
f*  goddefs  of  his  idolatry"  would  have  probably 
-encouraged  any  other  man  to  tell  his  "  fotid  tale;*^ 
but  he,  from  the  extreme  refinement  of  hisideas^ 
-Was  as  iilent  upon  the  fubjeft  in  which  he  wafe 
inoft  interefted,  and  only  announced  his  departure*", 
iifter  having  poured  out  his  moft  greatful  efFu^ 
fions.  During  the  delivery  of  thofe  efFufions 
•Olivetta's  cheeks  were  alternately  pale  and  red, 
;?iid  the  concluding  words  afFefted  her  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  flie  was  almofl:  on  the  point  of 
•feinting  away.  Recovering  herfelf  however  in  a 
jfew  moments,  fhe  took  a  diamond  ring  of  confi- 
derable  value  from  her  finger,  and  prefented  it 
to  him,  with  the  following  fpeech  : 

**  Having  long  entertained  a  high  opinion  of 
your  merit.  Sir,  I  have  long  wifhed  to  reward  it; 
and  if  I  ftiould  happily  have  it  in  my  power  to 
be  of  fervice  to  you,  I  fhall  certainly  prove 
myfelf  your  friend.  In  the  mean  time,  I  beg  you 
to  accept  this  trifle  (prefenting  the  ring  to  him) 
as  a  fmall  token  of  my  regard,  and  let  me  be 

acquainted 
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ttisqiiaifite^  W3t)t  }Kmr  loute  if  j^qi}  wb  abfi^uMf 
f^^rmiped  to  leaw  tbi^placq,  d|at  I  may  kof^r 
whHbfir  tQ  difpat^b  a  fneiTonger  ibould  I  hewof 

any  thing  to  your  advantage/' 

If  J»lk)  hftd  obfervf^  OHvetta'9  Ifiek^  wHifeihe 
^i¥0red  tb^  abqye  fpee^  with  tilled  penrtmtjpg 
ey^of  e^uIy*^ouch§diQ»fnoFf|(to^  b^woiUd|iini« 
ikriv^tbi^bigb^ftibti^&dian  ^?t)|ff 

f§f^Mf  9fiUr«d(  hifn>  qs  forcibly  at  a  thouftadl 
>Ford»  QQUld  hftv^  doa^,  tb^  flii^  e^mrfii^  WiAai 
l^few^ffiWin  perfoi»By  for  tb§  merit  wbApkbii 
9l^ai>  b^r  hl?»rt,  an4  ib^  ftf?  wiib^d  with?  tiSfc 
j^fBQi^  injpatiewje  fc^  hh  mftkiag  tbe  &A  0VA>^ 
(ture»,  to  fevf  ber  frmn  th^  inddieiacy  Qf  buti^c 
r^QIWi^  tf  the  ftill  ptejoer  mod€  of  utter^mmibr 
jlh^  cofifiimmatiQB  q{  her  d^fina^:  hw  th^^Jkh 
&•(?$>  fffi  (he  Ipved  Jfi»H0  wkb  an  affesSMofi  dE  tire 
pufteft  jfiftd ;  loved  bim  more  for  his  iiiteniil 
worth,  than  for  his  external  ^ficompIiflmiOTtJ. 

Jiilio*  oYwwh^elmed  at  once  with  gfatitude^ 
}ove,  and  delicacy,  was  unable  to  return  an  anF* 
jTwer  |to  the  mpft  friendly  expreffioos  with  which 
the  brilliaiil;  idon^tion  was  accompanied. 

It  is  an  old  faying,  and  a  pretty  true  one,  that 
«  mitn  fmcerejy  in  love  is  very  apt  to  look  like  a 

fool 
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,fo^  in  the  i»refeiice  of  bi$  ttriflrefs.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  that  Julio's  appearance  would  have 
been  filly  before  a  woman  to  wham  h^  mi^ 
have  made,  he  thought,  pretenfions  without  be- 
ing guilty  of  impertinence,  or  preAirhption ;  but 
Olivetta^s  fiiperidrity  operated  upon  him  in  fuch 
ftknanner,  that  all  £1^  eiusoumgcment  Ike  gar^ 
him  to  difclofe  his  temfkr  fenfatbhsi  was  itifuffi^^ 
^€tet  to  remove  the  obftrufiibtis  which  delicacjr 
lixnsW  in  his  iTcray.  After  much  hefitition,  and 
max^  ftrong  marks^  of  irrefolution  in  bis  wfaote 
fadiaybur,  he  ihuttered  out  fomething  ^rerf 
gratefiil,  but  very  awkwardly  pronoimccd^  and 
retired. 

:ft  is  tJbt  eafy  to  defirr%e  what  CMivetta  fuHefed 
-idvtn  her  titnid  lover  hsiid  tsiken  his  Ifeave.  Or^ 
imng  her  attetidantis  to  withdraw,  fhe  thus  im- 
bofomed  herfeif  to  her  faithful  compdaion: 

**  The  behaviour  of  this  amiable  man,  my  dear 
Francifea,  is  not  to  ht  endured.  I  have  gone  as 
far  as  I  can  with  propriety  to  make  him  fee  that 
hisaddreiTes  to  me  would  be  fisvourably  receivtd^ 
but  to  no  purpofe.  You  are  coaatinually  afl[bnn|^ 
me,  that  he  loves  hie  a^  much  as  I  love  him.  Would 
he  not,  then,  encouraged  as  he  had  been,  mtake 
a  declaration  ?  Sefiiftes,  how  can  you  recoilcile 

his 
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his  intemled  departure  from  this  place  for '  eV'eii 
(thefe  were  his  words,  Francifca,)  with  the  vio* 
lence  of  his  attachment  to  me  ?"  ^ 

f 

^^  The  violence  of  his  attachment,*'  replied 
Francifca,  fmiling,  "  is  the  caufe  of  his  depat'* 
ture.  If  he  was  quite  indifferent  about  you,  he 
would  not,  I  imagine,  have  thought  of  it.  Hirf 
diffidence,  his  delicacy — call  it  what  you  will— > 
prevents  him  from  revealing  the  fecret  he  longrf 
to  difcover,  (you  cannot  yourfelf  long  more  ta 
have  the  difclofure  of  it,)  and  he  is,  therefore  re-» 
folved  to  fly  from  a  fpot  which  is  become  fo  dif» 
treffing  to  him."  ? 

"  You  are  right,  I  believe,  my  dear ;  but  what  • 
can  I  do  ?  how  can  I  aft  ?  I  cannot  fay  direftly  tor , 
him  *  I  love  !'  and  he  will  not,  you  perceive,  giv6 
me  a  decent  opportunity  to  tell  him  fo."  i 

"You  are  two  of  the  moft  refined  lovers  irt 
Spain,  but  were  I  in  your  fituation  I  would — " 

Here  Francifca  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival:' 
of  a  letter  to  Olivetta,  who,  upon  breaking  it' 
open,  and  feeing  the  name  of  Julio  at  the  bottom* 
of  the  page,  read  it  with  her  fpirit$  more  flut-»f 
tered  than  flie  had  before  ever  felt  them.  > 

''  The 
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.  •■The  unfortunate  Julio,  unable  to  exprefs 
bis  gratitude  in  the  terms  he  wifhed  when  he 
received  the  generous  Olivetta's  valuable  prefent, 
accompained  with  affurances  of  a  very  flattering 
kind,  cannot  help  embracing  this  opportunity, 
before  his  departure,  to  inforna  her  that  her  noble 
behaviour  has  ftrengthened  his  refolution  never 
to  return.  The  recoUeftion  of  her  promifed 
friendftiip  will  aflTord  him,  wherever  he  goes,  as 
much  confolation  as  he  can  poflibly  enjoy  while 
he  feels  himfelf  in  a  fituatioa  which  forbids  him 
to  expefi:  an  alliance  with  the  only  woman  in  the 
world  whom  he  can  ever  love :  from  the  prefence 
of  her  he  flies  into  a  voluntary  exile,  becaufe  he 
cannot  bear  the  fight  of  that  beauty  which  he 
afdently  longs,  but  dares  not  hope  to  call  his 
own. — May  Ihe  never  endure  the  pangs  of  love, 
(harpened  by  defpair !'' 

Th^e  perufal  of  this  letter  occafioned  a  variety 
of  mixed  emotions  in  the  fluttered  bofom  of 
Olivetta,  but  the  pleafing  ones  were  predominant. 
Suppofing  that  flie  might  now  venture  to  reward 
the  merit  which  had  long  engrofled  her  attention, 
Ihe  difpatched  a  note  to  her  defpairihg  lover, 
fufliciently  animating,  fhe  imagined,  not  only  to 
make  him  give  up  all  thoughts  of  baniihment^ 
but  to  bring  him  in  hafte  to  her  palace. 

F  f  Having 
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Having  font  it  away  by  a  trufly  and  afitive 
meflenger,  (he  waited  for  his  coming  back  witli 
a  reftleflfnefs  much  more  eafily  to  be  conceived 
than  communicated.  '    ' 

The  meflenger,  hearing  that  JuHo  had  fet  out 
from  his  apartment  fome  hour$  before  his  ar- 
rival, made  ail  the  enquiries  in  his  power  con- 
cerning the  road  he  had  takien,  but  riot  being 
^ble  to  gain  the  leaflt  intelligence  about  it3  re- 
turned with  his  difpatches. 

Olivetta,  on  the  return  of  her  domeftic,  was 
inexpreffibly  difappointed,  difcontented,  and  dif- 
treffed ;  and  while  fhe  regretted  the  lofs  of  the 
only  man  who  had  kindled  the  flame  of  love  in 
her  breaft,  reproached  herfelf  feverely  for  that 
refinement  which,  by  driving  him  into  exile,  had 
deprived  her  of  the  exquifite  pleafure  (he  had 
promifed  herfelf  frohi  the  contents  of  her  anfwer 
to  his  defponding  epiftle. 

Day  fucceedcd  day,  week  followed  week, 
moons  performed  their  revolutions,  and  no  Julio 
appeared.  At  laft,  her  pain  on  his  account 
iticreafing,  and  her  patience  being  quite  ex-* 
haufted,  Olivetta,  dead  to  all  the  enjoyments  of 
the  world,  refolved  to  feclude  herfelf  from  it ; 

to 


.to  fpend  the  remainder  of  her  melanchc^  days 
•in  a  convent.  Having  made  over  the  gre^teft 
-part  of  her  fortune  to  Francifca^  Ihe  proceeded 
to  carry  her  monailic  defigns  into  executicm. 

I  When  Ihe  arrived  .within  fight  of  her  retreat, 
the  very  npian  for  v^hofe  fake  Jhe  was  going  to 
bury  herfelf  alive,  Julio,  furprized  her  with  his 
appearance.  The  moment  he  faw  her  he  ad- 
vanced with  an  uncommon  agility  towards  her; 
but  perceiving  on  a  nearer  approach  that  flie 
looked  13ce  the  pifhire  of  death,  he  darted,  and 
could  hardly  believe  his  eyes. 
t  ■       ■  .  •, 

.  ^  Olivetta,  while  her  lover  was  advancing  to  her, 
l^d  fainted  aw^y  in  the  arms  of  her  atendant^. 
^s  foon  as  ihe  recovered,  he  enquired  with  the 
^eateft  anxiety  into  the  caufe  of  the  meljanchply 
^tCTation  in  her  looks.  On  her  acquainting  him 
/with  her  fufFerings  on  his  ac^unt,  ^p(i  with  her 
^nventual  intentions,  in  iQpnfequence  of  them,  he 
^rapturoufly  told  her  that  it  was  in  his  power,  by 
•^^he  4eceale  of  an  opulent  relation,,  to  reinftate  her 
m  her  fpraier  ftile  pf  life ;  ^nd  that  if  Ihe  would 
confent  to  Ihare  his  une3j[pefted  pcquifition  with 
.  Wm,  he  fhould  4ee«i  himfcilf  the  happieft  being 
411  ithe  uaiverfe.  .  ,        » 

Olivets 
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DHvetta  was  charmed  with  a  behaviour  which 
left  her  no  room  to  queftion  the  fihcerity  of  her 
Julio's  attachment  to  her,  but  threw  out  of  a  few 
difficulties,  originating  from  a  new  fpecies  of 
delicacy :  thofe  difficulties  were  however,  foon 
furmounted,  and  the  union  o(  their  hearts^^  ^as 
cemented  by  the  union  of  thieir  hands. 


ANECDOTE  OF  Mil.  NASH. 

^^^F  the  many  inftances  of  humanity  recorded  • 
.  Vy  of  the,  celebrated  Mr.  Nafh,  King^  of  B^th^ 
the  SpcBator  takes  notice  of  one,  though  his 
name  is  not  mentioned.  When  he  was  to  give 
in  his  accounts  to  the  Matters  of  the  Temjple, 
among  other  articles,  he  charged,  "  For  making 
one  maft  happy,  ten  pounds'^  Being  queftit!)ried 
about  the  meaning  of  fo  ftrange  an  item,-ht 
frankly  declared,  that,  Jiappening  to  overhe)str'^ 
poor  man  declare  to  his  wife  and  a  lar^e  family  df 
children,  that  ten  pounds  would  make  him  happy^ 
he  could  not  avoid  trying  the  experiment.  'He 
added,  if  they  did  not  choofe  to  acquiefce  in  his 
charge,  he  was  ready  to  refund  the  money.  The 
Mafters,  ftruck  with  fuch  an  uncommon  inftance 
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of  good-nature,  publicly  thanked  him  for  his  be- 
nevolence, ^nd  defired  the  fum  might  be  doubled, 
as  a  proof  of  their  fatisfaftion. 


ANECDOTE 

^  OF  THE  LATE  '"^-l} 

Dr.  mis  AU  bin. 

THE  late  t)o£tor  Mifaubin  was  famous  for 
curing  a  particular  diforder ;  and  his  reci|te 
firii  introduced  him  into  the  polite  world ;  but 
^liis  uncommon  humour  and  docility  of  temper, 
recommended  him  ftill  more  to  feveral  Noble- 
men of  the  firft  rank.  Amongft  thefe  were  the 
late  Dukes  of  Montague  and  Richmond,  of 
whofe  parties  he  ufed  frequently  to  be,  and  was 
always  very  conducive  to  the  mirth  and  en- 
joyment of  the  company.  As  a  fpecimen  of 
the  kind  of  merriment  he  produced  upon  thefe 
occafions,  we  (hall  take  a  view  of  the  Doftor  at 
court,  upon  being  introduced  to  the  late  King, 
The  Duke  of  Montague  had  advertifed  his 
Majefly  of  the  whimfical  chara6ler  of  Mr.  Mif- 
aubin,. 
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Mkin-f  and  added,  he  would  afford  feme  mittb 
upon  being  introduced  on  a  levee-day.    Accofd* 
ingly  the  Duke  faid  to  the  Doftw,  he  wondexed 
fo  celebrated  a  phyfician  had  never  been  intro- 
duced  at  St.  James's.    The  Doftor  fnapped   at 
the  bait,  and  faid,  he  ihoold  take  it  as  a  great  ho- 
nour if  his  grace  vrould  introduce  him.     The 
Duke  confented  to  his  requeft,  and  the  Do^or 
confulted  him  with  ^regard   to  his  drefe.     His 
Grace  advifed  him,  by  ^ -means,  to  make  his 
firft  appearance  in  a  fuit  of  black  velvet,  which 
was  accoiditogly  olrfained;  aod  the!  Duke  pre- 
pared himfelf  with  an  imcommon  large  wig,  in 
.whicl^  near  a  pound-  of  powder  ^a^  GOQt9iQe4* 
.Upon  the  Duke's  perceiving  the  DoQor,^  hejan 
up  to  him,  and  overwhelmed  him  withpowijfff 
and  embraces,  faying,  "  How  happy  I  am,  desM^ 
Do£tor,  to  have  this  opportunity  of  introducing 
you  to  the  King!"    The  Doftor  humm'd .  and 
ha'd — '  But  my  coat,   my  Lord ! — I  fliajl  look 
like  a  miller.'    The  Duke^   howeyer,j  did  m^ 
defift  from  (hakinghis  head,  till  he  had  difcharged 
at  leaft  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  powder 
upon  the  DoQor's  black  velvet  fuit.     His  Grace 
then  introduced  him  to  the  King,  who  was  ready 
to  burft   his  fides  with   laughing ;    the  Doftor 
being  more-  engaged  in  wiping  his  cloaths,  than  in 
making  his  obeifance.    Though  his  introduQion 

was 
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was  attended  with  this  ridiculous  Appearance, 
the  Doftor  failed  not  ever  rfter  attendin|^  St. 
James's  on  court  days,  and  plumed  himfelf  not  a 
little  upon  being  fo  refpeftable  a  courtier.  He  was 
fon>e  time  after  at  Windfor,  when  he  was  alked 
by  a  patient  his  addrefs  in  town ;  to  which  he 
replied  with  difdain,  *To  I>oftor  Mifaubin,  in 
the  world.'  He  had,  at  length,  wrought  himfelf 
up  to  (iich  a  pitch  of  importance,  from  his  ^o 
qiiaintance  and  connexions,  that  he  thought  it 
beneath  him  to  be  any  longer  a  Walking-Dofltor  ; 
and  he'therefore  rolled  in  his  chariot.  One  day, 
wbilft  he  was  at  dinner  at  the  Duke  of  Mon« 
inguc%  his  Grace  had  employed  a  coach-painter 
to  give  a  proper  coat  of  arms  to  his  carriage  5  he 
accordingly  painted  a  patient  receiving  a  clyH/cr 
from  the  Doftor;  and  he  traverfed  the  whole 
town  with  this  device  on  his  carriage,  without 
being  able  to  guefs  what  the  fpe«Qator8  every 
where  immoderately  laughed  at.  Hogarth  has 
introduced  the  Doftor's  figure  in  the  Harlot's 
Ptogreft,  in  the  place  where  (he  expires. 

'  The  Doftor  made  a  will,  and  bequeathed  twenty 
thoufand  pounds  to  his  widow.  This  bequeft 
got  vent,  and  every  body  imagined  the  Doftor  a 
man  of  great  property ;  but  it  at  length  appeared 
tiiat  thefe  twenty  thoufand  pounds  wetre  not  in 

fpecie^ 
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fpecie,  nor  in  paper,  they  confided  of  twenty 
thoufand  pills,  which  he  eftimated  at  one  pound 
each. 


THE  UNGENEROUS  FRIEND. 

FRIENDSHIPS,  between  perfons  of  either  fex, 
which  feem  to  be  the  moft  promifing  ones, 
and  which  feem  to  bid  fair  for  perpetuity,  are 
fometimes  weakened  by  unexpefted  incidents; 
and  when  a  friendihip  is  once  confiderably  weak- 
ened, it  generally  haftens  to  a  diffolution.     Upoa 
fuch  an  occafion  the  aggrefling  friend,  if  his  fen-^ 
fibility  has  not  been  quite  extinguifhed  by  his 
unjuft  refentment,   will  endeavour  to  heal  the 
breach  made  by  it ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  his 
fenfibility  m^y  prevent  him  from  repairing  the 
fault  he  has  committed,  by  impelling  him  to  fliua 
the  man  whom  he  has  injured.    There  have  been 
men  whofe  repentance,  in  confequence  of  their 
rafhnefs,   has    driven  them    to   defpair;   whofe 
feelings,  in  the  moment  of  defperation,  have  been 
fatal. 

Harry  Thomfon  and  George  Dawfon,  the  fona 
of  country  gentlemen  in  tha  fame  part  of  Eng- 
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land,  firft  became  acquainted  with  each  other  by 
having  been  fent  to  the  fame  univerfity,  and  af- 
terwards became  very  intimate  friends  from  k 
general  (imilitude  in  their  difpoiitions. 

When  the  two  friends  had  finiflied  their  aca- 
demical ftudies,   they  were  feparated  for  fome 
years.  *  Harry,  in  confequence  of  his  father's  be^ 
ing  ordered  to  the  waters  of  Bareges  for  his  health, 
accompanied  him  to  thit  fafhionable  (becaufe  fof- 
r^igii)  watering-place;  and  in  confequence  of  hii 
receiving  benefit  from  his  aquatic  operations,  left 
him'  there  at  his  own  requeft  (though  not  without 
many   hefitations)   to  tnake  the   tour  of  Italy. 
^  You  have  often  expreffed  a  defire,   my  dear 
Harry,  to  fet  yourfelf  upon  claffic  ground ;  and 
as  the  agreeable  people  we  found  in  this  houfe 
are  going  to  Rome,  you  cannot,  I  think,  do  bet- 
ter thati  join  their  party ;  efpecially  as  they  have 
politely  declared,  that  they  fhall  think  themfelvea 
happy  with  your  company." 

Harry,  having  a  fincere  regard  for  his  father^, 
ffartefd  feveral  objeftions  to  a  propofal,  with  which,* 
had  he  been  perfeftly  recbvered,  he  Would  have 
iinmediately  clofed.  ^  I  cannot  think  of  leaving 
ybu.  Sir,  till  your  heahh  is  quite^re-eftablihed.**  * 
v-i.  Gs      '■^^^'''-     '    't» 
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,  /5  It  is  now  in  fo  good  a  way,  replied  he,  that 
y9i^  need  not  make  yourfelf  in  the  leaft  vni^j 
abput  me ;  therefore,  prythee,  H^rry,  prepare.for 
your  Italian  jpumeyi" 

HsHTy's  preparatiom^s  being  finifl^ed,  he  fc^put 
witl^  his  agreeable  party,  and  amved  a^  Rpm.e| 
after  a  very  pleafant  expedition,  rendered  ^^l•} 
tianaUy  (q  by  the  entei;taining,  fociety  of,  hji^ 
compani(MBS.  His  €»-rival  at  Rome  gave  hin^  49% 
ble  pleafur^,  as  he  bad  long  wiflied,  witi^  ^U  th^ 
wdoi^  of  a  thorough-paced  virtuofo,  to  -pay  ^ 
yifit  to.  a  ipity  Virbichcontawed  fo  magpifi^eijjtJi 
feaft  for  thp  lettered  min/i.  With-  a  joy  npt  tq 
be  expreffed,  to  be  felt  only  by  the  traye^er'df 
tafte,  he  ranged  from  one  mufeum  to  another,  wiA 
his  intelligent  Ck^^w^';  and  while  he  hungoyei: 
every  precious^  remnant  of  antiquity,  could  not 
confine  within  hia  breaft^the  raptures  with  whid^ ' 
it  was  agitated.  His  exclamations  were  frequent, 
fpirited,  and  loud. 

Harry,  however,  was  hot  fo  far  infatuated  with 
his  new  fitijation  ^s  to  forget  his  father.  In  th^ 
niidft  of  hi^  delicious  engagements,  in  the  cen^i 
tjeMviriu,  he  was  dutifuL  He  reipembered  his 
friend  too,  with  whom  he  hadpup^uftlly  corref^ 
fWtded  during  his  ftay  inyFrance,  and  wrote  often 

to 


t?oliim  from  his  ttoman  apartnrents.  His  father 
.jknA  his  friend  were  very  well,  pleafed  with  the 
letters  they  received  from  him,  but  his  fellow-tra- 
vellers began  to  wilh  for  more  of  his  fociety  than 
he  choofe  to  give  them,  (particularly  pne  of  fhirfn) 
who  was  confiderably  pained  at  his  voilent  at- 
♦aehment  to  infenfible  objefts/' 

Harry's  fellow-travellers  were  a  Mr.  Mris*  and 
M^  NichoUs;  as  amiable  a  family  as  ever  Hred, 

Maria  NichoUs  had  foon  after  her  meeting  with 
Harry  in  France,  fotiiid  him  neceflary  to  her  hap- 
pinefs ;  and  flattered  herfelf,  from  his  attention  to 
her  there,  that  flie  ha^made  the  fame  impreffion 
upon  his  heart  which  he  had  upon  her's;  the 
tendereft  that  ever  throbbed  with  love*  Her  na- 
tural delicacy  prevented  her  from  making  any 
difcoveries  to  her  difadvantage ;  but  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  her  feelings  gave  her  an  infinite  deal  of 
uneafinefs :  feelings  which  fhe  was  afhamed  to 
difclofe  to  her  mother  who  continually  (as  both 
flie  and  Mr.  Nicholls  were  exceedingly  concerned 
at  her  melancholy)  urged  her  to  communicate  the 
caufe  of  her  dejeftion, 

Mrs.  Nicholls,  at  laft,  drew  the  long  confined 
fecret  frpm  her  deje^ed  daughter^  and  wiihed  to 
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.fee  her  reftored  to  her  former  cheaf fuUiefs,  by  A^ 
return  of  the  paflion  fhe  feJt  for  Mr.  Thomfon, 
whom  (he  extremely  approved  of  ^  but  neither  flic 
nor  Mr.  NichoJls,  who  approved  of  him  alfo, 
knew  well  how  to  bring  about  the  deifirable  event 
The  man  on  whom  their  daughter  had  fet  her 
heart,  though  he  behaved  in  the  politeft^  and 
moft  unexceptionable  manner  to  her,  difcovered 
no  tendemefs  in  his  behaviour,  to  induce  them  to 
believe  that  he  was  in  love  with  her ;  and  they 
had-too  much  pride  to  make  the  firft  overtures  on 
her  account,  to  any  man.  They  were  determined, 
therefore,  to  wait  for  a  change  in  ITiomfon's  be- 
haviour, favourable  to  their  Maria ;  but  in  con* 
jideration  of  the  anxiety  which  fhe  endured  from 
his  apparent  indifference,  they  encouraged  him, 
as  much  as  they  could,  without  leffening  them- 
felves  in  their  own  eyes,  to  form  an  alliance  with 
them* 

While  Maria's  confiderate  parents  were  a£Hng 
in  this  manner,  and  while  (he  was,  herfelf, 
fighing  to  find  all  their  affectionate  efforts  un- 
fuccefsful,  they  were  all  under  the  greateft 
miftake  with  regard  to  Harry's  behaviour.  He 
was  by  no  means  the  indifferent  they  fuppofed 
him  to  be.  He  was  not  entirely  devoted  to  fta- 
tues  and  piftures,  to  coins  and  jems,  to  manu- 
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fcripts  and  medals.  He  was,  indeed,  fufficientljr 
enamoured  of  Mifs  NichoUs  to  wifti  tobe  indif- 
folubly  united  to  her,  but  he  choofe  firft  to  be 
certain  of  her  affeftion  for  him,  before  he  afked 
his  father's  confent  to  make  his  addrefTes  to  her; 
and,  fecondly;  to  fecure  his  confent  before  he 
difcovered  his  afFeftion  for  her. 

A  trifling  incident,  (from  fych-  incidents  how 
many  important  events  originate!)  foon  convinced 
him  that  his  paffion  for  Maria  was  amply  re- 
turned. Tranfported  at  the  difcovery,  but  with 
difficulty  keeping  down  his  tranfporting  fenfations 
upon  the  occafion,  he  wrote  immediately  to  his 
father  to  acquaint  him  with  the  fituation  of  his 
heart,  and  to  inform  him  that  his  future  happi- 
nefs  depended  on  his  marrying  Mifs  Nicholls. — 
^*  I  have  the  ftrongeft  reafons,  continued  he,  to 
believe  that  Mifs  Nicholls  beholds  me  with  par- 
tial eyes ;  but  I  will  not,  on  any  account,  (avail- 
ing myfelf  of  her  partiality  in  my  favour,)  tell 
her  what  I  feel  for  her,  till  I  have  your  approba- 
tion of  my  choice.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholls  both 
feem  to  be  very  defirous  of  an  alliance  with  our 
family ;  and  1  imagine,  that  with  regard  to  birth, 
fortune,  &c.  no  objeftions  will  be  ftarted  on  your 
fide. .  By  approving  my  choice,  you  will  give  me 
great  pleafure ;  by  permitting  me  to  aft  agreea- 
bly 


Wy  tbit,  yoii  w5H  make  me  the  bappieft  of  meit 
IHJ  your  anfwer  to  this  letter  arrives,  I  (ball  be 
od  the  rack  of  impatience :  if  it  proves  favoura- 
ble to  me,  my  felicity  will  be  inexpreilible ;  but 
whatever  may  be  your  fentiments,. about  anafEair 
in  which  I  amfo  deeply  interefted,  I  Ihall  isemaia 
always  your  dutiful  and  affeSionarte  fbn/* 

In  confequence  of  an  anfwer  from  his  father, 
xvhkh  excited  more  pleafing  fenfations  in  fait 
iHieaft  than  he  had  ever  felt  before^  he  made  hh 
addreffes  to  Mifs  Nicholls  in  form,  met.  witfa;t 
tnoft  gracious  reception  from  her,  and  was  ^ 
ready  ]oc4ced  upon  as  their  fon-in-law  by  her 
parents. 

Mr,  Nicholls  before  this  (not  altogether  un* 
cxpefted)  movement  on  young  Thomfon's  part, 
had  intended  to  return  to  England  by  fea ;  he 
now  told  his  daughter's  delighted  lover  that  he 
choofe  rather  to  go  back  to  France,  in  order  to 
fettle  every  thing  with  his  father  relating  to  his 
marriage. — "  When  you  have  fufficiently  gratified 
your  curiofity,  added  he,  in  this  bewitching  place, 
I  will  wait  on  you  with  the  greated  fatisfa£lion*- ' 

Harry^  in  whom  the  virtuofo  was  now  quit^ 
loft  in  the  lover,  immediately  declared  his  rea- 
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dHiefe  td  kavct'Italy  the-momcht  tfrcLprcparatibns 
for. )  their  depwr twe  were  compfetedu-^*'  PrajT, 
Slrv  let  iiij  proceed  \*rith  Ac  utoioftxfexpeditioii^ 
fotFarii  impafciint  to  harfe  every  thiiigfconchslddi 
tfadtrl  may  be  udited  to  my  amiable>  Maria  by  fllift 
fipM%eft  ties." :' . "  •    -  .'.'         '.-   '!•; 

:. .- .'    .•'■■'     /•■  ;:••  "'.■■  •'    .  :■•'     ■  ,'r  ^  •     ■•■:  i 
Mr.  NichoHs, !  grafping  his  hand;  told^  him  ifhat 
he  liked  him  the  better  for  his  eagernefs  to  be  re- 
lated to  his  faniily,  a4fd  then  procieded  to  make 
;Jj(toipernarrangiement  for  his  return  to  FnAce* 
HbTfesob%ed,  howevcp,  to; change  hirplancf 
0^eAtk)!i:  he  wias  obliged  to  retum  to  Ehgf^oid 
m  order  to  take  'poffeffion  of  a  fortufie  bequeathed 
to  him  by  a  gentleman  very  .diftantly  re&rted  tii 
him,  and  to  adjuft  fome  matters,  arifing  from  that 
gjcfatlema©f«4oia*h,  whicRTeqmredTiis  prefcbc^ 
Betttg!  neceffitated  in*  a  tai toners  thehsforfe^'to  fiu 
tufnrto'En^Iandvandchiiifilig.ito  tahe^ictvantiigcfdl 
^^ipfs  going  to  faii(fhani  Bighorn;   wtb  the? 
capt^.  of  whibh  ibe  was  ^inttnuoitely  scquftinfedi 
bfcfdrnibaffikcd  .^teith  aHoblsi.firaily  .withdbt  delay'; 
l^ht-rbefiore  his  emb^rkia)llion,:-he  afflttewi^Harty  ifi 
Aeifhfong^ft^  in!  the  Tmceffefe  iteniiSi  th^  h&  ffiicrelft 
l»mexti:emefy.^fed  t6  finiflit  ihebufid^fe  theft  tewi 
bigaariOrittheirimeeling  againJ[wIth-iMrs*  Niohollsjf 
in  D ihirQ.  * .  ^      i  .'  i  '  . 


'  Hany,  after  having  very  affedionately  ba  Jfe  hit 
Maria  adi^u,  and  followed  the  reflel  which  con- 
veyed her  from  him  with  his' eyes,  till  he  could 
no  longer  diftinguifh  it  from  the  (urrounding  ele- 
ment, made  hafte  to  quit  a  country  ftir  the  beau- 
ties of  which,  natural  and  artificial,  claflical  and 
uncommon,  he  had  now  loft  all  his  reliffi.  Such 
is^tihe  powbri  fuch  the  omnipotence  of  love. 
.  * .  "  '*■  * 

'  -As  foon  as  he  arrived  at  the  houfe  in  whidi 
be  had  taken:  leave  of  his  father,  he  approached 
hint  ih  the  moft  refpe£lful  manner,  and  with  tfie 
ftaoft  filial  expreffions'  poured  out  his^  gratitude  tb 
hini'for  having  fo  kindly  cohfented  to  his  iiniaii 
with  Mifs  Nicholls. 

Mr.  ThorWTon  increaied  his  fon's  happinefs  by 
his  whole  behaviour,  at  feeing  him  again  after  a 
long  feparation,  as  he  thought  it  \  and  when  *he 
was  acquainted  with  the  motions  of  the  Nicholls's^ 
faid  to  htm,  clapping  him  on  the  ihouIder,~ 
<*  Well,  Harry,  we  fliall  be  with  them  in  a  little 
wjiile^ .  I  truft ;  I  find  myfelf  perfeftly  recoveredv 
thank  God,  of  the  diforder  forwhich  the  w^eri' 

We  were  thought  falutary  by  Dr.  L ^,'and 

hqpefo  fet  out  for  Calais  in  lefs  than  four-aad*' 
twenty  hours.'*  ^  • 

Henry^s 


:  Hany's  looks  plainly  4ircovered  the  j^  vrhkh 
the  concluding  words  of  his  father's  fpeech  bad 
given  hmf  and  they  both  prepared  with  ^wl 
Jiuisfact;¥>n,  though  not  with  ilmilarj  feielings,  to 
remove  tbemCslves  ftQisx  FrMice» 

:  While  Harry  was  fituated  in  Fraftce^  C^orgo 
Dawfon^  having  feqii  Mif$  Nicho|ls  at  a  ball  at 
O      '  ,  and  danced  with  her,  without  knowing 
9f  h^r  attachment  tp  ^fais  friend^   fouQd  h^X  ^O 
ag^e^le  t?  ^kn^  that  he  determined  to  make 
|us  addrefles  to  hpr. .  He  was  now,  by  th?  death 
of  his  father^  in  the  pofleflion  pf  his  paternal 
eflate,  and  he  was  vain  enough  of  his  peribn» 
accompliflunentSf   and  fortune,   to  imagine  an 
offer  of  his  hand  would  be  gladly  accepted,  he 
1^  no  idea  of  its  being  reje^ed:  he  was,  d^ere* 
fore,  extremely  fliocked  \\?heo  Mifs  NichoUs  told 
Ifim  very  coolly  (not  being  in  the  leaft  charm^ 
with  his  appearance  or  behaviour)  though  fhe  had 
walked  a  minuet  with  hirn^^  that  Qxe  Yf^fngngcd. 

. .  Af  ortified  at  her  refi^al^  doubly  mbrj:ified  by  the 
Humner  in  which  (he  rdfufed  him,  he  left  h^r  ex« 
Vemely  out  of  humour.  He  left  h^  confid^rably 
chagrined  at  her  behaviptirf  but  with  no  abate** 
ipent  of  his  paiiion  for  her :  nor  did  he  fe^l  any 
^lination  to  relinquiflx  bis  pretenfion^  to  her, 
H  h  when 
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wlien  hie  heard  foon  afterwards  that  ffie  fed 
ptt>mifed  her  hand  to  his  friend,  and  that  fhe  onlj^ 
waited  for  his  return  to  England  to  put  herfelf  v 
legalty  under  his  prote€Hon,  with  the  thorougli^. 
approbation  of  her  own  and  of  hi9iMkitl6ns. 

George  finding  his  paflion  for  Mifs  Nichols 
increafed  by  the  obftacles  which  prevented  the 
accompliftiment  of  his  defires,  (defires  which  her  . 
(hould  have  endeavoured  to  fupprefs,  thouglf 
they  Were  not  a£tilally  criminal  ones,  as  he 
wilhed  not  to  gratify  them  in  an  imlawfol  wayi 
becaufe  Maria  was  not  only  pre-engaged,  but 
engaged  to  his  friend)  availed  himfelf  of  every  art 
in  his  power  to  fhake  her  attachment  to  her  lover; 
and  even  went  fo  far  as  to  take  fteps  to  convince 
her  that  he  was  falfe,  that  he,  confequently,  could 
not  make  her  his  wife.  All  his  arts,  however, 
were  unfucce^ul :  Maria  could  not  give  credit  to 
any  reports  injurious  to  the  man  on  whofe  fide- 
lity (he  had  the  firmeft  reliance.  * 

George,  driven  almofl  to  defpair  by  the  con- 
tinual failure  of  his  attempts  to  make  Maria  give 
Up  his  rival,  formed  a  foheme  to  get  her  into  his 
power  by  furprize,  and  to  force  her  to  marry 
him ;  but  before  he  could  carry  his  defign  into 
execution,  Harry  arrived. ,  .     - 

George 
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^  George  was  fo  enraged  when  he  heard  of  bk 
friend's  arrival^  as  he  knew  that  he  would  foon 
.falfify  all  the  reports  (fome  of  them  of  a  very 
irritating  nature)  which  he  had  circulated  to  hi^ 
difadvantagg,  Jhat  he  was  ready  to  quarrel  with 
the  perfon  who  gave  him  the  unwelcome  iur 
formation. 

Harry,  on  his  arrival,  flew  on  the  wings  of 
love,  to  his  amiable  miftrefs,  and  ihe  received 
Jbim  with  a  delight  which  filled  him  with  the  moft 
pleafing  fenfations.  The  firft  interview  between 
them  was  of  that  kind  which  is  only  to  be  felt, 
and  to  be  felt  only  by  fuch  lovers.  When  it  was 
over,  Maria,  withdrawing  herfelf  from  his  arms, 
^ed  him  if  he  was  really  as  glad  to  fee  her  as  hq 
pretended  to  be ;  if  his  tender  expreiSons  were 
^s  fincere  as  he  affured  her  they  were. 

Harry  looked  very  much  furprifed  at  the  de- 
livery of  thofe  unexpefted  queftions,  and  begg^ed 
to  know,  with  a  face  whimfically  aftoniftied,  what 
fhc  meant,  as  her  words  were  quite  enigmatical. 

She  then  told  him  aU  that  pafled  fince  her 
arrival  in  England,  between  her  and  Mr.  Dawfon. 
fler  intelligence  made  him  more  attached  to  her 
than  ever,  but  it;  faapped  that  friendlhip  gyfundoc 

which 
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which  had  for  many  years  fubfifted  between  llinl 
4xid  George.  He  determined,  in  the  firft  hurry  . 
of  his  refentment,  to  go  immediately  in  fearch  of 
his  falfe  friend,  to  call  him  to  an  accomit  for  his 
kicciifations^  4it^ally  unjuft  and  injurious,  and  t6 
make  him  either  (ign  a  difavowal  of  them,  or 
give  him  the  perfonal  fatisfaftion  of  a  ge» 
tleman. 

(xeorge,  confcfous  of  having  behavfed  in  a  maflk 
licr  not  to  be  defended,  carefully  avoided  eveiy 
^htce  vdiere  he  thought  he  (hould,  probably,  fe^ 
the  man  whom  he  had  grofsly  injiu-ed. 

Marry  called  at  his  houfe  feversd  time§,  buthd 
was  never  admitted.  The  frequent  difappoint- 
ttients  which  he  met,  began  to  chagrin  him  ex- 
ceedingly, ds  he  was  frequently  pretty  fure  that 
George  was  at  home,  and  denied  himfelf.  His 
repeated  difappointments,  however,  did  not  ren- 
der him  lefs  refolved  to  get  at  the  fight  of  him. 
By  the  operation  of  an  irrefiftible  douceur,  on  a 
new  fervant,  he  gained  admittance  one  night, 
ari^  furprized  him  fitting  very  compofedly  by  the 
fire  fide,  in  a  meditating  attitude. 

The  fudden  appearance  of  the  only  peffon  in 
the  world  whom  he  tdfhed  not  at  that  time  to 

behold 
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«  » 

l^cftold,  threw  George's  fpirits  fiito  a  Solent 
agitation.  He  turned  about  brifkly  towards  him> 
but  not  being  able  to  beat  his  reprdadifill  lodk^, 
averted  his  face,  as  if  he  was  oppreffed]with  fhame* 
He  was,  indeed,  at  that  moment  cSMrtd  with 
ihame^  and  fmarting  with  remorfe. 

Harry  rouzed  him  from  his  oppreffed  ftate,  by 
charging  him  with  the  bafenefs  of  his  behaviour 
to  his  friend,  even  while  he  made  the  fltrongeft 
profeffioiis  of  friendftiip  in  his  letters,  and  Ye- 
quired  him  to  give  him  fat]sfa£tion  either  with 
his  pen  or  his  fword. 

To  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  pen,  George  wouli 
by  no  means  fubmit. 

*    i 

♦*Take  your  fword  then,"  faid  Harry,  ^  there 
it  lies,  (pointing  to  a  chair,  and  drawing  hii 
own  at  the  fame  time)  if  you  are  not  a  cowardj 
ftand  upon  your  defence/'  ' 

George,  after  a  (hort  paufe,  replied,  '**  I  have 
ufed  you  extremely  ill,  Harry,  ahdl  fincereiy  re* 
pent  of  what  I  have  faid  againft  you,  I  cannot 
confent  to  give  you  the  fatisfaftion  yon  demand, 
biit  if  you  will  ftay  here  a  few  moments,  I  will 
convince  you  that !  am  no  coward'* 

*  While 
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Hrliile  he  was  fpeaking  the  lafi  word  witk  m 
partkular  emj^iafis,  he  retired  to  an  adjoining 
dofet,  and  fhot  himfelf. 


^,j     A  REMARKABLE  ANECDOTE, 

&£LATIKG   TO 

THE  FIRST  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE, 

-  .    -.       •  '  '     '\ 

Whemke^oashfriCeomdiflL  j 

THIS  year  (1669).  my  lord  accompanied  Mr. 
Montague  (afterwards  duke  of  Montagu^ 
in  his  embafly  to  France,  where  an  affair  hap- 
pened,  which  might  have- had  very  dangerpus 
confequence^  but  our  young  lord  behaved  in  fo 
noble  a  manner,  that  every  circumftance  of  itfets 
his  perfonal  chara£ter  in  the  moft  amiable  light. 

He  had  received  an  affront  at  the  opera,  in 
JParis,  by  fome  officers  of  the  guard,  who  as  it  is 
faid  were  in  liquor,  and  one  of  them  having  par- 
ticularly infulted  him,  his  lordihip,  in  return, 
ftruck  him  on  the  face :  upon  which,  four  or  five 
of  them  all  drew  their  fword§,  and  fell  on  him  at 
4  once. 
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once.  Unterrified  at  fo  unequal  a  combat,  he 
made  a  very  gallant  defence,  yethe  received^everal 
wounds,  and  muft  have  been  overpowered  by 
his  cowardly  adverfaries,  had  not  a  brave  Swifs, 
a  domeftic  belonging  to  Mr.  Montague,  caught 
him  up  in  his  arms,  and  thrown  him  into  the  pit. 
The  flefli  of  his  arm,  however,  by  the  fall,  was 
torn  by  one  of  the  iron  fpikes  of  the  orcheftra, 
which  left  a  fear,  that  was  vifible  to  the  day  of 
his  death.  This  brave  aftion  was  reported^  all 
over  Eurojpe,  as  much  to  the  honour  of  my  lord, 
as  to  the  difgrace  of  the  aggreffors.  That  great 
and  able  minifter.  Sir  William  Temple,  was  at 
this  time,  the  Englifh  ambaffador  in  Holland, 
and  did,  by  an  elegant  letter,  compliment  liis 
lordihip  upon  it,  by  which  it  fufficiently  appeared, 
that  Sir  William  thought  that  his  fpirit  and  be- 
haviour on  that  occafion  were  even  of  national 
importance,  as  it  gave  the  French  the  higheft 
idea  of  the  Englifh  courage.  Still  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  French  king,  when  he  was  in- 
formed of  this  matter,  ordered  the  offenders  to 
be  imprifoned. 


THE 
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THE  HUMBLE  FRIEND. 

A   MORAL   TALE. 

WHILE  he  was  figuring  away  with  great 
eclat  at  Southhampton  during  a  fiill  fear 
(on  Mr.  Nicholfon^  a  very  eminent  merchaot, 
teceived  ,an  exprefs  from  his  partner  in  London^ 
which  brought  him  the  moft  unwelcome  iotel- 
ligence.  It  infonned  him,  that  by  the  failure  of 
a  capital  houfe  in  Spain,  with  which  he  had  cota* 
fiderable  connexions,  he  had  been  obliged  to 
ftop  payment. 

.  This  blow  was  fevete!/ felt  by  Mr.  Nicholfoxi» 
fiill  more  by  his  young,  handfdme,  haughty  wife* 
Who,  childiihly  fond  of  fplendour,  and  parade^ 
and  intoxicated  with  the  magnificent  appearance 
her  liberal  hufband  enabled  her  to  make,  couM 
»ot  bear  the  thoughts  of  being  drivei;i  from  the 
ipbere  of  life  in  which  (he  had,  ever  fince  her 
marriage,  rolled  with  increafing  hsftre.    When 
the  melancholy  news  was  firft  communicated  to 
her  by  Mr.  Nicbolfon  himfelf,  and  in  a  manner 
which  plainly  difcovered  how  deeply  he  was  af- 
fefted  by  it,  flie  fainted.    As  foon  fhe  recovered, 
(be  begged  to  be  removed  immediately  from  a 

place 
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l^ace  where  (he  could  no  longer  fhine  with  any 
'J)ropriety.  Her  requeft  was  very  readily  complied 
with.  Mr.  Nicholfon,  indeed,  found  it  abfolutely 
aeceffary  to  return  to  London  with  the  utmoft 
jexpeditlon. 

On  his  arrival  in  town,  he  found  his  creditors 
irery  willing  to  behave  to  him  in  the  genteeleft 
way  5  but  the  new  arrangements  he  was  obliged 
to  make  in  his  hdufe-hold  hurt  his  pride  fo  much« 
that  he  fell  into  a  ftate  of  defpondence :  to  raife 
Ills  ^nts  he  had  recourfe  to  his  bottle^  and  by 
frequent  applications  to  that  falfefriendy  in  the 
hour  of  dejeftion,  dcftroyed  his  conftitution. 

\  Mrs.  Nicholfon,  finding  herfelf  in  very  narrow 
circumftances  at  her  hufband's  deaths  was,  in 
confequence  of  thefe  circumftances,  a  difconfolate 
widow.  She  never  had  felt  aiiy  perfonal  regard 
for  Mr.  Nicholfon  ;  (he  had  given .  him  her  hand, 
on  his  falling  defperately  in  love  with  her,  en- 
tirely with  a  view  to  be  miftrefs  of  his  fortune — 
flie  had  no  defire  to  be  miftrefs  of  his  heart  ^  (he 
only  availed  herfelf  ofhis  violent  paflion  for  her  to 
gain  a  pontifical  power  over  his  purfe.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  the  generous  hujbandy  but  the  opulent 
nercfianty  whom  (he  lamented.  Greatly  indebted 
as  JSie  had  been  to  his  e:ctravagaat  attachment  to 
li  hej 
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her  for  the  jJeafure  fhe  enjoyed  refulting  fircau 
appearance,  fhe  only  regretted  her  lofs  on  a 
lucrative  account. 

Straightened  in  her  circumftances,  and  ihtemallif 
as  proud  as  fhe  had  been  in  the  height  of  her 
profperity,  Mrs.  Nicholfon  keenly  endured  all 
that  kind  of  mortification  which  proud  peo|)Je 
naturally  feel  when  they  cannot,  from  a  change 
in  their  affairs,  fupport  the  fifwe  to  which  thej 
have  been  long  accufltomed.  She  was  doub; 
mortified  by  the  vifits  of  condolence  which 
received  from  many  of  her  female  friends  and 
acquaintance.  However,  as  fhe  had  as  miich 
cunning  as  mofl  of  her  fex,  and  a  head  fertile  m 
expedients,  fhe  determined  to  accominodate  l^ei 
behaviour  to  her  new  fituation.  She  had  always 
been  a  woman  remarkable  for  her  addrefs ;  £he 
now  took  more  pains  than  ever  to  render  herfelf 
agreeable  to  thofe  with  whom  fhe  converfed,  and 
was  not  a  little  pleafed  to  find  that  her  naock 
humility,  by  flattering  the.  pride  of  many  ladies 
whom  fhe  had  formerly  vifited  quite  upon  an 
equal  footing,  feemed  to  promife  her  the  advan^ 
tages  flie  hoped  to  derive  from  it* 

Among  the  ladies  whom  fhe  fiqgled  out  ^ 
objefts  particularly  worthy  of  her  attention,    a 

Mrs. 
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'Mr$.  Mattliews  appeared  to  her  the  moft  hTcely 
4o  forward  her  defigns,  as  flie  had  with  a  large 
fortune,  a  very  weak  underftanding :  but  it  was 
•a  foliloquy  of  hers  fhe  overheard,  one  day,  while 
fhe  was  waiting  in  an  apartment,  at  [her  houfe, 
'adjoining  to  her  dreffing  room,  which  induced 
her  to  reckon  upon  the  gratifications  of  her  am- 
bitious wiflies. 

'-  *^  Upon  my  vei^,  Mrs.  Nicholfon  has  behaved 
prettily  ever  fince  flie  has  been  a  widow, 
and  afts  prodigious  proper,  confidering  the  fmall- 
fs  of  her  income.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  take 
r4own  with  me  into  the  country :  it  will  be  a 
etty  airing  for  her,  and  fave  her  money:  be- 
,  1  iliull  have  the  pleafure  to  let  all  my  neigh- 
iurs  fee  the  woman  who  was  once  as  fine  as 
myfelf  in  the  charafter  of  a  humble  friend." 

Mrs.  Nicholfon  having  her  fentiments  with  re- 
gard to  Mrs.  Matthews's  underftanding  fuflSciently 
confirmed  by  this  foliloquy,  threw  an  additional 
quantity  of  humility  into  her  deportment,  upon 
her  coming  into  the  room  to  her,  and  by  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  well-timed  fpeeches,  which  "  ran  trippingly 
off  the  tongue,"  fecured  the  defired  invitation. 

Mrs, 


« 
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Mrs.  Matdiews  was  a  maiden  lady  l)etwMI 
forty  and  fifty  years;   in  her  manners  betwecft 
fifteen  and  twenty.      She  was  a  very  fhewey^ 
good-]ooking  woman :    fhe  had  been,  probably^ 
reckoned  handfome  in  the  days  of  her  youth ,: 
they  certainly,  by  the  eflFort  fhe  made  to  fet  off 
her  face  and  figure  to  the  greatefl  advantage^ 
thoroughly  convinced  the  moft  carelefs  JpiS&tof 
formnnm,  that  fhe  had  not  given  up,    in  her 
own  mind^  all  pretenfions  to  admiration.    She 
was^   indeed^  extremely    vain  of   her  extenu4 
charms,    and   was  perpetually  talking,  of  iSfiff^^ 
great  offers  fhe  had  refufed,  becaufe  fhe  was  at^; 
ways  particularly  nice  in  her  men.  -  \^ 

The  violent  propenfity  which  Mrs.  Matthew^ 
glaringly  difcovered  to  be  admired  was  confidered 
by  Mrs.  Nicholfon  as  an  excellent  foundation  iof 
her  to  build  upon  s  fhe,  therefore,  very  judicioufly 
pointed  her  principal  battery^  from  which  (he 
expe£ted  the  mofl  execution  to  be  done,  againfl: 
the  weakefl  fide  of  her  charafter.  By  the  moft 
artful  eulogiums  on  her  perfonal  attradicMis^  fhe 
made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs  in  her  favour,  before 
Ihe  had  lived  a  month  under  roof,  that  fhe  very 
much  alarmed  her  nieces.  They  were  alarmed 
at  their  aunt's  increafing  coolnefs  to  them ;  they 

beheld 
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beheld  Mrs.  Nicholfon  with  envious,  mafignant 
eyes,  and  though  they  could  not  find  the  fmalleft 
feult  With  her  behaviour,  as  (he  was  at  all  times 
fo  humble,  fo  obliging,  and  fo  ready  to  make 
herfelf,  in  any  Ihape,  ferviceable,  they  heartily 
wifhed  that  fhe  never  had  been  taken  into  thet 
houfe.  1 

The  alarms  of  the  two  girls  produced  ap- 
prehenfions,  and  thofe  apprehenfions  naturally 
prompted  them  to  think  of  eje6ting  a  formidable 
rival.  They  laid  their  little  heads  together  (they 
were  very  young,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  world,) 
in  order  to  rout  lier.  With  the  affiftance  of  fome 
mifies  in  the  neighbourhood,  their  conftant  com- 
panions, but  not  more  ftirewd  than,themfelves, 
they  hatched  a  plot,  and  proceeded,  fluftied  with 
hope,  to  aftion.  They  proceeded,  however,  with 
fo  marvellous  a  want  of  that  fort  of  dexterity,  vul- 
garly called  cunning,  that  the  very  methods  they 
took  to  remove  the  dreaded  favourite,  fixed  Ijer  !?» 
more  firmly  in  her  feat. 

Mrs,  Nicholfon  having  difcovered  the  plot 
formed  againft  her,  and  prevented  the  executioa 
of  it,  fecretly  vowed  revenge  againft  the  prin- 
cipal contrivers  of  its  hut  did  not  make  the 
leaft  alteration  in  her  behaviour  to  them.    She 

evea 
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*vcn  redoubled  her  civilities  to  them,  fo  that, 
hough  th  ey  were  difappointed  by  the  failure  rf 
their  defigns,  they  did  not  imagine  they  were  de- 
feated by  her :  they  attributed  their  difappoinl- 
toient  to  the  unfortunate  mifcarriage  of  the  lettdr 
which  was  addreffed  to  their  aunt  in  a  hand  to- 
tally unknown  to  her,  and  not  to  its  being  mter. 
cepted  by  the  fagacity  and  vigilance  of  the  humble 
Jriend. 

Lucy  and  Letitia  Dobfon  were  not  bad  gidt, 
but  they  were  indifcreel  ones:  being  juft  aniped 
at*a  marriageable  age,  and  having,  bothc^diem^ 
vnorous  propenlities,  they  could  not  help  giving 
themfelves  a  few  coquettifli  airs  whenever  any  of 
the  young  gentlemen  belonging  to  an  academy 
not  far  from  their  aunt's  houfe  came  in  their 
fight :  Nfrs-  Matthews  had  often  correfted  them 
for  their  ftr<Hig  attachment  to  a  windo'^  com- 
manding the  ga:den,  in  which  the  academicians 
had  recourfe  to  \^rious  amuf?meats  when  they 
wore  not  at  iheir  ftudies;  but  her  corrediQiis 
only  fonxd  to  render  ihcm  more  dcfirous  of  a 
clofc  conference  with  their  diitant  admirers. 

The  diicox-ery  of  an  afJgnation  made  by  the 
t\\x>  lm^^Ss  fumiihod  Mr^.  NichoHbo  with  m  fiur 
<^>pivrtunity  to  rettio\>e  them  intiiely  out  of  her 

way 
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way.  Not  fatisfied  with  acquainting  Mrs.  Mat- 
thews with  the  indifcretions  of  her  nieces,  fh^ 
refolved  to  make  her  an  eye-witnefs  of  them.— 
Early,  one  morning  flie  carried'  her  to  the  fror 
hibited  window. 

Mrs.  Matthews  feeing,  by  the  h'ght  of  an  uur 
lucky  moofiy  her  nieces,  in  very  famih'ar  attitudes 
with  a  couple  of  fmart  young  fellows,  protefitA 
that  they  fliould  not  fleep  another  night  in  htt 
houfe.; — Dying,  in  a  few  weeks  after  their  e»- 
puliion,  fhe  left  her  whole  fortune  to  her  humbly 
friend. 


ON    THE 

VICE  OF  SWEARING. 

THE  great  pleafure  I  have  received  front 
perufing  the  works  of  eminent  men,  and 
the  fame  which  they  have  defervedly  acquired  by 
their  Mterary  merit,  make  me  defirous,  though 
but  a  young  man,  of  endeavouring  to  imitite 
them :  and  the  beft  method  to  arrive  at  ex- 
cellence in  any  purfuit,  is  to  begin  early.  It  i$ 
(orely  the  buliadis  of  evqry  indiyidual  to  endeat 
;  vour 
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votir  to  do  as  much  good  to  the  reft  of  his  fellow 
creatures  as  lies  in  his  power ;  and,  if  poflible. 
to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  error,  or  to  re- 
claim them,  if  they  have  fallen. 

The  bufinefs  of  this  eflay  is  to  declaim  againft 
the  crime  of  fwearing.  You  will  be  furprized 
that  any  one  (hould  attempt  to  fay  any  thing  on 
a  fubjeft  about  which  fo  much  has  been  already 
written,  and  apparently  with  fo  little  effeflt.  But 
it  is  a  particular  fpecies  of  this  crime  againft 
which  I  am  going  to  write  3  namely,  wantonly  de- 
nouncing judgments  againft  innoqent  creatuTte^' 
and  wijQbirig  for  great  evils  to  fall  upon  thofe  wh^ 
never  injured  them  but  in  idea,  and  even  thofie 
fuppofed  injuries  very  trivial. 

Swearing  of  every  kind  is  a  very  heinous  o^ 
fence :  it  is  an  offence  againft  God  and  religion, 
an  offence  as  weak  as  it  is  unaccountable  ^  for  it 
is  a  vice  that  can  be  of  no  real  ufe  or  advantage, 
but  on  the  contrary,  may  be  produftive  of  very 
bad  and  dangerous  effefts  to  the  offender,  both 
here  and  hereafter,  as  it  is  exprefsly  forbid  by 
the  commandment  of  the  iSu  p  r  e  m  E  Be  i  ng.  Odi- 
ous as  this  vice  muft  appear  to  every  calfti  and 
confiderate  mind,  yet  when  a  man  ciirfesan  iii* 
nocent  perfom  with  all  the  barbarity  (for  I  can 


call  it  by  no  gentler  name,)  of  an  infidel  5  nay, 
perhaps  h^  fifties  for  etild  to  fiJl  upfcn  a  friend 
whom,  when  he  is  coof^  he  loves  with  very  great 
9flfe£tion.  Even  out  moft  fenfible  and  learned  men 
are  guilty  of  thi$  en-or;  and  the  refle6iiixi  in 
their  cooler  momenta  muft  furely  be  very  flaarp 
and  poignant.  For  fu«h  men  there,  is  left  cxcuf(^ 
tfian  for  th«  common  people,  as  they  have  had 
all  the  advantages  of  a  good  education  i  they 
hjavf  had  It  in  their  power  to  fcparate  truth  from, 
ejTOTt  and  to  embrace  the  beft  and  mod  inviting 
of  the;  two.  If  they  would  only  refleft  on  Xh^ 
dfjijc^e  of  guilt  they  incur,  the  dangers  whicl^ 
they  run  by  perfevering  in  tbi^  crime,  they  wopl4 
foon  be  convinced  of  the  impropriety  of  their  be* 
Ijoyionr,  and  loath  themfelves  for  their  c^ndu^ 
By  defioundng  judgments  th^y  circumicribe  tbn 
power  of  the  Almighty,  they  iet  bounds  tQ 
^f  mercy  and  goodnefa,  and  prefcribe  rules  fov 
lus  conduct  in  the  punifhment  of  his  creatures* 
How  impious  and  ridiculous  fuch  a  behaviour  19 
need  not  be  infilled  on. 

JUit  thofe  who  t£t  thus  wickedly  take  care  that 
^b^  CasATaa,  tired  with  their  many  provoea^ 
tion^f  do  not  tur^  thofe  evils  which  they  wilh  way 
^i^poa  others  an  theinfeiv«^«   ' 

Kk  '        biSAP- 
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DISAPPOINTED  PRIDE. 

"HEN-  a  man's  fuflferings  arife  from  thef 
bad  difpofitions  of  his  own  heart ;  whbn 
in  the  height  of  profperity  he  is  rendered  mifera- 
ble  folely  by  difappointed  pride,  every  ordinaiy 
motive  for  Gommunication  ceafes*  The  violence 
of  anguifli  drives  him  to  cohfefs  a  paffion  whibli 
renders  him  odious,  and  a  weaknefs  which  ren-^ 
ders  him  defpicable.  In  the  eye  of  his  family; 
every  man  wHhes  to  appear  reip^ftable,  and  td 
cover  from  tfieir  knowledge  whatever  ntay  tflEjV 
or  degrade 'him.  Attacked  or  reproached  abroad; 
he  confoles  himfelf  with  his  importance  at  home ; 
and  in  domeftic  attachment  and  refpeft,  feeks  for 
fome  compenfation  for  the  injuftice  of  the  world; 
But  the  torments  this  folly  occafions,  forces  hini 
to  break  through  all  reftraints,  and  publifli  his 
fhanie  before  thofe,  from  whom  all  men  feek 
mod  to  hide  it. 

All  the  evils  which  poverty,  difeafe,  or  violence 
can  inflift,  and  their  ftings  will  be  found  by  -far 
lefs  pungent  than  thofe  which  fucK  guilty  paffi^ons 
dart  into  the  heart.  But  thdfe  dHbrders,  by  feizl 
ing  direftly  on  the  mind,  attack  huirikri  nature  i» 
its  ftrong  hold,  and  cut  oflf  its  laft  refource.   They 

•*    '•  pene* 
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penetrate  to  the  very  feat  of  fenfation,  and  con- 
vert all  the  powers  of  thought  into  inftruments  of 
torture. 


THE 

TEMPLE  OF  NATURE  AND  FORTUNE, 

A    VISION. 

HAVING  a  few  nights  ago  fpent  the  evening 
in  fome  company,  where  our  difcourfe 
turned  on  the  uncert^n,  unfuitablCj  and  feem- 
ingly  unjuft  diftribution  of  the  gifts  of  fortune 
obfervable  among  mankind ;  when  I  came  home 
and  went  to  bed,  I  fell  prefently  afleep ;  and  as 
our  waking  thoughts  often  influence  the  ideas  we 
have  when  fleeping,  I  found  myfelf  at  the  porch 
of  what  I  imagined  to  be  a  large  temple ;  my 
curiofity  led  me  into  it,  and  I  was  foon  convinced 
there  were  two  temples,  the  one  beyond  the 
other,  and  only  feparated  by  a  large  and  long 
paflage.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  firft  temple, 
was  feated  a  woman  almoft  naked,  but  very 
graceful,  of  a  mild  and  humane  afpe6t,  and  whom, 
bad  ihe  not  had  her  name  written  on  her  breaft,  I 

Oxould 


(hould  immediately  have  known  to  bcrNAttfincft 
Xo  her,  a  vaft  crowd  of  people,  .where witii. the 
place  was  filled,  and  who  were  pafimg  fqrvrardt 
%o  get  into  the  fecond  temple,  firll  of  all  made 
their  applications.     On  thofe  fhe  feemed  to  dif- 
penfe  her  favours  pretty  equally,  giving  to  every 
one  fome  particular  talent,  but  at  the  fame  time 
joining  fome  particular  vice  or  folly  to  it;    by 
which  means  the  generality  of  people  w«rc  ren- 
dered nearly  on  an  equality  by  her;  after  this 
difpenfation  of  her  favours,  they  were  delivered 
up  to  the  care  of  a  beautiful  woman,  who  ftood 
9n  her  ri^t  band>  and  on  whofe  forehead  ^ett 
written  the  Vrords^   Qooz>  EducatioiT.    nghe, 
Ijk^  a  kipd  and  tender  mother,  gave  them*  inr 
fi^£tions,.  from  time  to  time,  how  to  make  the 
l)eft  ufe  of  the  good  qualities  beftowed  on  them 
]3y  Nature,  conduced  them  through  the  paf^ 
iage  whi(;h  was  called  CHitDHOon,   and  then 
Jeft  therti  At  liberty  to  make  ufe  of,  or  deviate 
^om,  her  rules  as  they  thought  fit.  At  Nature's 
left  hand  ,ftood  another  woman,    with   a  pale 
bagged  countenance,  whofe  conftitution  feemed 
worn  out  by  depraved  appetites  and  vicious  in* 
idulgences^  fhe  was,  however,  very  gaily  dreffed, 
^nd  by  b^riii^nujating  behaviour^  and  pretended, 
I^indneffes^  drew  many  afide.    Her  name  was 
Sad  Eixp^AXic^y.    Stt^,  in.oppofition  to  the 

former 
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ibtmci  111  evtty  thiiig,  fUggifcftea  cbntmuaHjr  to 
her  votaries,  the  many  pleafures  they  might 
enjoy,  and  the  many  advantages  they  might  devife  . 
from  the  free  gritificafion  of  all  their  natural 
Vices,  and  endeavour  to  flifle  in  them  the  fligheft 
recoMeftibn  of  tbofe  virtues  which  Nature  ha<^ 
fit  the  fame  time  beflowed  upon  them. 

'  I  went  through  this  paflage  with  the  reft  c( 
the  company,  and  was  brought  by  it  into  thfe  fo- 
cond  temple,  which  was  that  of  Fortttke  ;  at 
the  farther  end  of  this  tempfe,  at  la  very  great 
height  above  the  ground,  the  goddefs  was  feated, 
blindfolded,  and  having  near  her  a  machine  re^ 
fembling  a  lottery-wheel,  which  (he  continually 
turned  round,  and  drew  out  of  jt  preferments, 
riches,  and  honours,  which  fhe  gave  awiy  ^ro- 
lnifcuoufly,,as  the  crowd  could  come  to  receive 
them.  Th^  apparent  way  to  her  feat,  was  a  tery 
broad,  but  fteep  and  flippery  afceht,  which  was 
called  Merit.  Many  people  laboured  to  get 
up  this  way,  but  often  flipped  and  were  difap- 
pointed.  I  was  very  much  furprized  to  fee  fe- 
veral  at  the  top,  receiving  the  gifts  which  Foi^- 
TiTNE  drew  from  her  wheel,  whom  I  had  not  ob^ 
ferved  topafs  up  this  hill :  the  myftery,  however, 
was  fodn  explained,  for  as  I  caft  itry  eyes  down- 
wards,  I  perceived  three  little  wickets  af  the 

bottom 
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lottdm  ,of  the  Hope,  over  which  was  :iflf<5:ribedv 
^  GooD^Li7CK,lKTERESr,  and  Bribery."    • 

i  TTirough  thefe  many  people  paiTed,  and  were 
i:9rried  up  by  a  private  flairs,  that  went  winding 
^underneath  the  hilh  The  two  laft  were  much 
more  crow:ded  than  the  firft,  through  which  thofe 
who  paffed  feemed  toliurry  along  without  know- 
jag  whitljer  they  were,  going ;  and  appeared 
furprifed  when  they  found  themfelves ,  the  fa- 
vourites of  Fortune,  contrary  to  all  probability, 
and  by. the  fame  means  that  had  proved  the 
;ruin  of  others.  But  it  was  amufing  enough,  after 
having  remarked  the  feveral  courfcs  taken  by 
different  people,  to  obferve  the  impropriety  of 
^the  benefits  beftowed  on  them ;  for  though  many 
produced  the  gifts  with  which  they  had  been  en- 
dowed by  Nature,  as  recommendations  to  en- 
title them  to  thofe  of  Fortune,,  very  little  re- 
gard feemed  to  be  paid  to  them.  Thofe  favours, 
which  were  gained,  by  way  of  Good-luck,  were 
Jome  properly  and  fbme  improperly  difpofed  of. 
Thofe  come  at  through  the  wicket  of  Interest 
,Were,  moft  of  them,  ridiculoufly  diftributed.  In 
|)affing  through  this  way,  cowards  became  ad- 
mirals, or  generals  of  armies;  the  nephew  of  ^ 
noble  lord,  who  had  idly  run  out  of  his  own- 
eftate,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  office,  wh^r^ 

he 
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he  became  entfu'fted  ^ith  the  management  of  ttt^ 
public  money  ;  the  brother  of  another,  who  had 
fpent  part  of  his  life  in  all  kinds  of  vice  and  de* 
i>auchery,  entered  Jnto  holy  orders,  had  a  rich 
benefice  bellowed  upon  him,  and  fet  himfelf  ;up 
for  a  reformer  of  manners.  In  fhort,  I  obferved 
that  whoever  could  get  through  this  JUcky  paf* 
fage,  might  be  Judge,  Biftiop,  Secretary  of  States 
Ambaflador,  or  al«Kift  what  he  pleafed>  withquf 
anry  other  qualification. 


-  ..fi 


'  But  the  moft  imfuitable,  asiwfell  .as  the  mofk 
dangerous  to  mankind,  were  thofe. who  cama 
through  the  Briberx  wicket,  vs^hich  Qioa^ 
always,  open,  and  led  to  a  very  dark. ^d  diftjf 
paflage,  where  the  crowds  that  entered,  iliuffling 
cm  through  thicjs:  and  thin,  giving  mpney  witl^ 
one  hand,  and  receiving  it  with  the  other,  till 
they  got  up  tb  the  throne  of  Fortune.  ;  I  pb 
feired  fbme  great  men,  who  had  been  formerly 
very  eloquent  in  praife  of  cleanlinefs,  whofe  bands 
iind  faces  w6re  (b  begrimed,  and  in  fo  ofFenfive  a 
condition  v^ith  fcrambling  through  the  filthy  way, 
thiit  I  believe  not  all  the  waters  in  the  ocean  could 
fever -Waflk  them  clean  again.  Yet  with  all  this 
fraftinefs  about  them,  -  they  were  ptefered  »by, 
FdltTU^NE,  tothehigheft  dignities  in  church  aud 
ftate,  'ft'^wa^'fdiferyablc,  how&ver>  that  wheOr 
ij  feme 
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fcine  tad  received  any  confidcrtble  gifts  of  FoEt 
TUHE,  by  what  means  foever  they  were  obtained^ 
^•crowd   of  others  were    conftantly  foUowmy, 
fometimeas  fawning  on  them,  and  at  other  timea 
jofiling  them,  with  an  intention  c^  robbing  them 
of  what  tih^y  had  got ;  which,  if  all  other  meant 
failed,  they  would  commonly  efFcft  by  placing 
ftunbIing4>Iodc8  in  the  way,  not  to  be  avoided 
wkhout  the  utmcA  care  and  circumfpe£^ion.    So 
that  prime  minifters,   generals  of  armies,   ami 
favourites  of  princes,  had  their  heels  tripped  up, 
and  were  tttmbied  down  die  deep  afcent  by  thefe 
pec^e,  not  without  having  their  necks  greatfy 
endangered.    The  moft  provoking  fight  was  t9 
behold  fome,   who  being  arrived,    with  much 
pain,  near  the  Amimit,  by  the  road  of  Meext^ 
and  juft  on  the  point  of  receiving  the  reward  doc 
to  their  virtue  and  afliduity,  were  difappointed 
at  laft ;  having  it  fnached  from  them  by  worthleff 
ttpftarts,  who  had  got  thither  before  them,  bp 
one  of  the  niore  eafy,  but  lefe  honourable  wayg; 
Some,  indeed,  fucceeded  in  dbeir  attempts  tbst 
vray,  and  made  glorious  figures  and  beooming 
patterns  of  true  worth,  in  thofe  poAs  they  had 
fo  well  deferved,  and  £>  juftly  obtained^    TheK* 
esEampIes,  however,  were  too  rare  to  encoiuragfi 
my  weak  detferts  to  attempt  tlmt  sond ;  I  tibero* 
hre  endeavoured  to  make  wf  jmy  to  the  widcelb' 

of 
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oC  Gooi>-i«iTCK^jand  xnet  with  fuccefs.  Being 
arrived  at  the  top,  I  thougl^it  that  a  very  coafi- 
derable  emplojment  was  conferred  on  nie  bjr 
the  blind  goddefs^  but  on  mj.  turning  fuddenljr 
back,  one  of  thofe  who  were  cpming  throVthe 
Intereft  paflage,  biiftling  to  get  the  next  fxmvx 
which  Fortune  prgfented,  gave  me,  in  his  horrjv 
fo  violent  a  ptufli,  ^at  I  tumbl^  down  the  fiaint 
the  force  of  the  fall  awaked. me— Raffled  in  the 
midft  of  all  my  airy  hopes,  I  found  myfelf  fyu^ 
on  my  hunible  bed,  in  a  back  garret —      '   ..  — 

Sic  TIIAN$IT  GLORIA  MuNM. 


OPE  to  SPRINOi 


ENCHANTING:  goddeffiirfilobmiag  SjirmgW 
Thy  blefl:  return  again  h&tigg      .  '^ 

Again  with  gratefid  heart  afpiro  '  : ;.  ^  -  *iT 

To  wake  ^e  long-negle£ied Tyre.  )    ''.      '  '^     ' 

While  i^nthem  dimes  thypre&nce  daim^d>  ' 
Dull  Winter's  dreiry  fwJ^  we  bittn'd ;  *  ■ '  * 
No  flowVetshloQiili'd  along  the  green»  ^ 

Ifigjf  nymphs,  nor  piping  fwains  were  feen  ; 

LI  The 
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Tl»6 'Loves  and  Gfaces  fled  Ae'bowers^  '   '    '  "^ 

Daik  Fear  and  baggaid  Care  Were  ourr; 

Hie  trees  that  erft  in  yerdore  dad, 

Sboni  of  diflnrery,  diTX>p*d  fnH  fad. 

And  in  remembrance  of  the  paft, 

S^'d  ^eous  to  the;  ruffian  bhft ; 

Th(rir  feathered  tenants  ceas^  the  hj. 

Ami  feebly  hopp*B  along  the  fpraj; 

The'brodcs  in  icy  fetters  bomid, 

V6  lohg^  Innrmur'd  o*er  the  groond ; 

Nor  chearful  phn^  the  fallow  tnm*d. 

But  tmhafal  Nature  mxmnCi. 

At  thy  approach,  O  radiant  queen ! 
How  great  the  chang&i  how  fweet  the  fcene ! 
The  fhivering  tempeft  leaves  the  plain. 
The  withered  laiidfcape  finiks  again ! 
The  flow'rets  bibom  along  the  green. 
The  nymphs  and  piping  fwains  are  feen ; 
The  i^ves;and  CAaces  haunt  tfaebowecs. 
Young  Hope  aiql  fartadf^*d  Mirdi  ace  ours  |. 
The  trees  again  ]Biveidiiret:lad,     . 
Now  proudly  fpreading,  Jecsn  fqP  glad,  .  .       .  f 
And  all  around  the  whitening  blooms, 
Th«  breathing  \Zephyrs  wirft  perfbmed  ; 
Their  featber\l  tenants  wake  the  lay,    ^  •''J 

And  joyful  bop  ^rom  fpray  to  ^pray  ^ 
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The  brooks  from- icy  fetters  free. 
Again  refume  their  murm'rin^  glee ; 
The  chearful  plough  pale  want  beguiles  -, 
And  ufuverfal  Nature  finUa. 


AN  ELECTION  ANECDOTE- 

A  Gentleman  who  had  reprefented  a  market- 
town  in  Y e,  at  a  late  eleftion,  fum 

moned  his  conftituents,  and  frankly  told  them, 
**  that  whatever  notions  might  be  entertained  of 
Mr.  F —  and  his  party,  he  was  a  friend  to  their 
principles,  and  Ihould  adfaem  to  them  till  he  n^as 
convinced  they  were  inconfiftent  with  the  good 
of  the  community." 

Tliedeftors  as  freely  told  the  candidate,  **  the;^ 
utterly  difapproved  of  his  conduft,  and  were  def 
termined  to  choofe  a  reprefentative,  whofe  opi- 
nions were  conformable  to  their  own.^'  **  And 
is  this  your  refolution  ?"— '^  Certainly.''—"  Re- 
member, Gentlemen,  your  Wednefday  market  is 
held  upon  my  gromld,  and  you  can  occupy  it  h6 
longer  than  my  pieafure  wiU  aHowi  if  you  rejeB 

me. 
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tn^,  depend  upon  it  I  will  ejeB  ybu,  ft)  confider 
what  you  are  doii^.*^ 

The  good  folks  felt  the  force  of  the  argument, 
and  were  obliged  to  eleft  a  member  they  did  not 
approve. 

This  is  not  hrihtry-^-hnt  certainly  we  may  caH. 
it  ampulfiot}. 


ANECDOTE  OF  A  QUAKER. 

> 

A  Quaker  invited  a  tradefman  to  dine  with 
him,  whom  he  treated  with  an  excellent 
dinner,  ^  bottle  of  wine,  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco. 
His  gyeft,  after  drinking  pretty  freely,  became 
extremely  rude  and  abufive  to  his  hoft,  infomuch 
that  the  quaker's  patience  was  at  length  quite  ex- 
haufted,  and  he  rofe  up  and  addreffed  him  in  the 
following  words : — ^^  Friend,  I  have  given  thee  a 
meat-offering,  a  drink-offering,  and  a  burnt-of- 
fering, and  for  thy  mifcondufl:  I  will  give  thee — a 
ikflw-offering :"  and  immediately  threw  him  into 
the  Ibreet  out  of  the  parlour  window  / 

NAVAL 


I 

NAVAL  ANECDOTE. 

WHEN  Lord  Cranftone  took  poffeffion  of 
the  Ville  de  Paris,  and  which,  by  the 
bye,  was  fuffered  to  deny  the  furrender  till  the 
evening,  left  the  reft  of  the  fleet,  feeing  their 
commander  ftrike,  fhould  ftrike  alfo — when  Lord 
Cranftone  went  upon  that  duty  he  endeavoured 
to  make  it  as  little  difagreeable  as  he  could  to 
the  French  Admiral,  with  the  moft  thoughtful 
confideration,  and  mildeft  manners,  enquiring  into 
his  wants  and  wilhes,  and  urging  him  to  take  re- 
frefhrnent  and  repofe :  the  conduft  of  the  Comte 
de  Graffe  was,  on  the  contrary,  cold  and  thank- 
]efs :  he  faid  he  had  given  orders  for  a  meal,  and 
he  (hould  go  and  take  it ;  and  then,  leaving  Ws 
Lordfhip  without  farther  ceremony,  fummoned 
his  ofticers  to  his  table.  Lord  Cranftone  was  ra- 
ther piqued,  but  probably  gave  no  indication  of 
his  feelings;  however,  after  waiting  fome  little 
time,  and  in  vain,  for  the  ufual  ceremonial  of  his 
officers  being  invited  by  the  Comte  de  Graffe  to 
fupper,  the  whole  of  the  affair  taken  together 
feemed  to  form  a  cognizable  objeft  of  provoca- 
tion, and,  as  fuch,  of  courfe,  demanded  fuitable 
refentment.  Lord  Cranftone  accordingly  inter- 
fered, and  having  an  explanation  with  the  Comte 
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dc  Graffe,  direfted  him  not  to  begin  fuppcr  till  the 
EngHih  officcrrhad^previouify-beexi  Aipplied  with 
fome  fmall  part;  adding,  that  for  his  own  accom^ 
modatioa,  his  Lordfhip  (hould  be  ftudioufl]^  nof 
impatient ;  he  flioiild  wait  and  take  things  as  he 
found  them. 

: ,  The  refle6Hon  which  arifes  from  the  anecdote 
cithis>  that  the>'  Dccortm  Haneflum"  is  underftood 
la  Britain,  that  the  virtuous  graces  are  not  unal- 
l^d' to  her  arms;  and  that  without  detra£ling^ 
from  the  behaviour  of.  the.  French  in  many  in- 
fiances  of  the  war,  and  which,  in  refpeflE  to 
Captain  Codce,  at  Euftatia,  and  to  Lord  Cor^p 
wallis^  was  gallant  and  noble;  yet  that,  often 
out-generai'd,  the  French  are  fometimes  out-geiv- 
tfeman'd  by  the  Englifli. 


JiL  Account  of  the  profligate  Lives  mi  remark- 
aUy  nuferahk  De AT Ks  of  a  Young  Gentle- 
man of  QtkilUy  and  Ais Tutor,  loth  Atheists^ 

AS  this  hiftory  is  true,  we  fliall  conceal  the 
names  of  his  family,  fome  being  now  living, 
aii4  call  the  fubje£t  of  this  relation  Apistus; 

'tis 
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^iftfiifltoient  to  fajr,  thsdt  he  whs  torn  «f  pMi» 
})ttrehtSy  wbo  gave  him- an  education:  fmtablel* 
hfe  birtlh  which  wa^  far  from  being  defpica^ikL 
Hin'geniiis  was- very  promifing,  and'  his  incliiw 
tfens^fcir  (bme  time  Teemed  to  be  bent  on  virtuous 
purfiitts,  his  parehts  indulged  him  in  every  innO^ 
^ent  taifiufementv  and  pleafed  th^felves  with 
Hie  hopes  of  bis  makitig  a  coniidemble  figutid'^ill 
Hdatt  life.  H&foIIowedf  his  fboclieiswkh  ag^ 
^fil'tif  ap]p]k^U(MH' tittbe  was  foutteen  yfeai^^ 
.^9i^^'%>''which' time  he  had  made  hiiri^felf  a  tota«i 
bldprl»ficient  ita  the  Rdnian  ^hd  GMek  JaMguagest 
hi  hkd  a  g'^at  desll  ^ii(  wit  anld  viv^dity'  in^htt 
^Hco^rfe,  and'  i^as  the  admirktibn  0f' the  ^ighi* 
tilbarhbo4  whcjre  he'  dwelt"  <He' cbntinued  at 
kikn6  Under  the-  daw  of  a  private  lutor,  till  he 
Watf'eighteeftyciafs  of  ^age,  when  his!]}irent8.pn»(> 
pbfod  to  let  hini  travel,  the  better  to  polifh  ha 
e^OJlMtts,  ^and  improve  the  ini&fuEtions  he  h^Atab^ 
read)!^  The  piiopofa)  v^ras  fo  vierjr  'acceptaBle*to 
th^))ioung  gentleman^  ithat  he  not  onljr  conferited 
t(»^^itwith  agreat  deaUf  pleafui-ey  butibegg^hit 
di^kfture  mjgfat  be  as  foon  a^poHibla  .  .  :  ^ 
v:!  ;-.-.    -.  •  -  ■:  ,•  :.  :    •.    .:.•      .   •,^. 

•  Hf^  lOtor  agribed  to  accompany  him,  and  every 
thing  being  ihortiy  prepared^  |the^.' fet  out  frwi 
t>ovef^fotr  Calais,  where  tl^ey iinrived  in  fafetji 
aofifd  beialtfa.  lAt^hey^tipavelled  tdx>u£.from  ooo 
;.      V  place 
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^iibe  16  mioilher, -and  Kted  in  a  polite 'aiidgeli^ 
ttd^naannen  Apiihis  waa^  highly  delighted  that 
he  had  left  his  countiy.    It  frequently  h»ppen$ 
4tat  we  foon  imbibe  the  Tioes  oi  the  nation  wher# 
me  five^  of  which  this  hiftoiy  is .  an  undeniable 
evidence.  .  The  in^ruGtot  of  this  youth  was  a 
iifgaikd  villain,  and  had:  more  pleafure  in  the 
gtatjfication  of  his  luft,  than  in  the  fervice    of 
Gp^ '  and  that  he  might  the  more  eafily  work 
Upon  the  mind  pf  his  unguafded>  though  hit^eitp 
innocent  pupi}/  whom  he  found  to  be  anecef: 
fary  friend  to  maintain  him  in  his  prelent  circumf  | 
Hances,  he  ;confuIts'  wldn  a  miftrefs  whom  he 
privately  fiipport^di  which  way  was  the  beft  aod 
moft  promifingtp  cojnpM^  his  deljgn.    Ready.a^ 
ktvention,  flie  te]Is  him,,  love  muft  do  it;  aii4 
withal  acquaiiited  him,  th^t  a  female  friend  of 
her  chara£ter  would  certainly  lay  the  fcheme  fo 
*eB,  is  not  to  fail  of  fuccefs.:   The  contrivance 
vtfas  Toon  fettled  by  thefe  diabetUcal  counfeUorSi 
and  the  method  of  execution  was  this ;  that  thi^ 
yoiing  fiemi  (fabuld/drefs  Tierfelf  in  her  beft  ^yp^r 
re],  and  be  walking  in  a  particiibr  places  wl^ere 
Apiftus  and  his  tutor  reforted  every  evening  for 
the  benefit  of  the  air.    The  next  night  waJ  ap* 
pointed  for  this  purpofe,  when  about  tht  ufual 
ijmfe  of  their  walking,  they  repaired  to'  the  wpQt^d 
place  of  retirement.    Apiftus  as  they  were  going 
rt./  Itlon^ 
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al0i^  aiked  his  tutoc  his  fentiments  canceming 
love,  and  told  Kim  he  ^had  very  difFefeht  Jdeis  rf 
jthat  paffion,  to  what  he  formerly  had,  by  readihg  a 

» tomance  of  that  kind.  ,No  news  could  have  been 
more  joyful  to  his  inftru£k)r,  who  did  not  fail  to 
expatiate  on  its  irrefiftible  power ;  told  him  that 
the  heathen  deities  are  reprefented  as  being  con- 
cerned with  mortals  j  inftanced  Solomon  for  his 
amours,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  other  re- 
JMwned  perfons.  This  converfation  was  highly 
agreeable  to  Apiftus,  whofe  mind  was  before 
tainted  with  impure  thoughts.     By  this  tin>e  the 

*  iofMoh  appeared,  and  paflfed  by  with  a  great  deal 

"  of  fccming  modefty ,  but  no*  fooner  had  tliis  un- 
happy youth  caft  his  eyes  towards  her,  than  his 

'  heart  was  prefently  inflamed,  and  he  remained 
almofl:  motionlefs  with  pleafing  furpiife^ 

His  tutor,  like  a  cunning  deceiver,  aflced  him 
what  caufed  the  alteration  in  his  countenance ; 
and  after  a  great  deal  of  <coaverfation,  he  told  him» 
hsGould  not  poffibly  live  without  that  beautiful 
pcrfon  which  had  juft  now  pafled  by  them.  To 
which  the  other  replied,  'ftime  would  certainly 
Wear  off  the  flight  impreflion,  but  if  not,  tibei* 
would  be  Ways  and  means  to  bring  them  ac- 
quainted/' Upon  this  they  returned  home ;  but 
Apiftus  could  neither  eat5  drinks  n^r  fleep^  for 
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the  thonghis  of  this  falfc  charmer.  -  la  fhort,  his. 
ruin  was  very  foon  accompliflied ;  for  no  fooae 
had  he  enjoyed  the  (hort-lived  pleafures  of  vice, 
by  the  affiftance  of  his  tutor,  who  was  equally 
profligate,  than  they  both  abandoned  theihfelves 
to  all  manner  of  debaucheries;  contemning  and 
violating  the  facred  laws  of  heaven,  and  treating 
God,  and  goodnefs,  with  fcorn;  and  as  they  ob- 
ferved  the  notorious  impofitions  of  the  popiih 
priefts  towards  ignorant  people,  they  concluded 
religion  to  be  no  more  than  a  juggle,  n^aintained 
and  carried  on  in  the  world  for  fecular  intereft 
and  advantage.     In  fliort,  the  deity  they  had  long 
denied  by    their  practices,    they  now  dared  to 
blafpheme  with  their  impious  tongues ;  difputing 
the  exiftence  of  either  God,  Heaven,  or  Heu.; 
laughed  at  the  notions  of  fpirits,  and  concluded 
themfelves  a  fort  of  fuperior  brutes  ;  they  argued 
matter  to  be  eternal,  and  that  every  thing  ever- 
Ijaftingly  exifted  by  continual  fucceffion  from  one 
age  to  another ;  and  as  they  efteemed  a  future 
ftate  of  being  but  an  idle  traditional  tale,  they 
improved  (as  they  called  it)  the  fhort  moments  of 
a  tfanfitory  precarious  life,  in:  the  inoft  agreeable 
manner  they  were  capable  of;  for  as  they  fhould 
perifli  with  the  beafts,  they  would  purfue  the 
fleeting  joys  of  life  while  they  lafted.     But  ^ 
luxury  natiirally  tends  to  break  the  conftitution, 
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atid  deftroy  health,  fo  it  happened  to  the  tutor  of 
Apiftus,  whofe  -ftrength  daily  impaired,  and  his 
flefti  wafted  away  in  fo  uncommon  a  manner,  that 
in  a  few  days  his  body  was  but  a  mere  Ikeleton ; 
and  in  about  a  week  after  this,  death  feemed  to 
advance  apace,  and  the  night  before  he  expired, 
when  feveral  of  his  acquaintance  came  to  vifit* 
him  in  his  diforder,  they  afked  him,  whether  he 
believed  a  future  ftate  now?  whether  he  now 
thought  there  was  a  God  ?  upon  which  he  was 
thrown  into  fuch  an  horrible  agony,  howling 
and  fhrieking,  that  it  ftruck  a  terror  on  all  that 
were  prefent;  and  when  he  came  a  little  to. 
himfelf,  he  fpoke  to  the  following  purpofe ;  "  My. 
friends,  you  hav^  afked  me  a  queftion,  that  I 
can  now  anfwer ;  I  feel  the  horrors  of  a  guilty 
confcience.  I  feel  the  power  of  an  avenging 
Goi) ;  but  let  not  people  talk  of  their  ability  to 
repent,  I  find  none:  my  heart  is  hardened,  I 
cannot  believe ;  I  am  now  added  to  that  curfed 
miferable  number,  who  blafpheme  God  day  and. 
night.  My  hell  is  within  me,  and  I  wifh  i:o 
be  difcharged  from  life,  and  be  doon^ed  tp  thofe 
horrible  fjsgions,  where,  perhaps,  damnation  is 
rnore  tolerable."  With  thefe  words  he  expired  -, 
and  though  his  death  feemed  to  ftrike  an  awe 
into  the  minds  of  fome  pr^fent,  yet  it  had 
no  effeft  upon  Apiftus,  who  was  rather  more 
hardened  than  before  >  and  continued  in  the  full 
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fwjng  of  his  wicked  purfuits,  till  a  remarkable' 
judgment  of  heaven  took  him  out  of  the  world* 
As  he  was  riding  out  one  day  with  fome  of  hi$ 
companions,  his  horfe  threw  him  off,  and  before 
they  could  give  him  any  affiftance,  kicked  out 
his  bowels,  and  he  had  only  juft  time  to  fay  "I 
am  damned ;"  and  then  expired. 


CONJUGAL  INFIDELITY. 

THRICE  happy,  indeed,  may  thofe  be  pro- 
nounced whom  the  conjugal  link  clofely 
unites.  Harmony  and  friendftiip  render  their  do- 
iheftic  habitation  an  elyfium,  where  joy,  unalloyed 
with  care,  is  mutual.  Even  the  misfortunes  and 
evils,  accidental  to  mankind  are  alleviated  by 
participation  in  this  feat  of  matrimonial  fejicity. 
Their  offspring  are  the  pledges  of  connubial  blifs, 
and  bring  to  the  parents'  memory  the  pleafing 
imagination  of  fcenes  of  tranfport  and  hopes  of 
future  joy.  And  (hall  any  individual  trample  upon 
thefe  holy  rites,  and  with  impious  audacity  vio- 
late the  moft  facred  and  divine  lavv^s,  by  attempt- 
ing to  feduce  the  affefiions  of  either  party  ?  Shall 
fuch  a  charafter  efcape  with  impunity  ?  The  one 
who  attempts  to  feduce,  the  other  who  is  weak 
enough  to  be  feduced,  are  both  to  blame.  Weak 
muft  he  be,  who  voluntarily  exchanges  conjugal 
felicity,  ratified  and  enjoyed  by  divine  command, 
for  illicit  pleafure  with  a  woman,  whom,  in  his 
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rational  reflefting  moments,  he  muft  deteft.  In 
the  mean  time  his  amiable  and  unfortunate  wife 
pines  away  in  wretched  folitude.  Her  cup  of 
ipleafure  has  been  fuddenly  daflied  to  the  ground. 
The  conjugal  and  holy  rites  have  been  violated. 
Her  offspring  is  a  fad  memento  of  her  former 
happinefs,  and  brings  to  her  recolleftion  the  fea- 
tures of  her  once  beloved,  and  equally  fond 
hufband.  The  too  wretched  and  inconfiderate 
man  muft  remember  that  fuch  things  were,  and 
thofe  moft  dear  to  him.  Once  it  was  in  thy 
poyver  to  enjoy  happinefs,  but  the  time  is  gone  by. 
No  more  fhall  that  peace  of  mind,  arifing  from  a 
quiet  confcience,  armed  with  integrity,  return  to 
thy  poffeflion.  Thou  haft  indulged  in  a  lawlefs 
pafBon  too  long  to  be  happy.  Had  an  early  re* 
pentance  incited  thee  to  the  praftice  of  virtue, 
happinefs  was  within  thy  reach.  But  the  hour  is 
paft — and  at  the  point  of  death  the  excruciating 
thought  of  having  brought  mifery  to  thyfelf,  and 
the  re^iolleSlion  that  far  different  might  have  been 
the  hours  of  approaching  diffblution,  and  how 
wretched  thou  haft  left  thy  once  beloved  and  in* 
nocent  partner  and  children,  muft  opprefs  thee 
with  the  utmoft  horro?;  at  that  moment  death, 
although  much  to  be  dreaded,  will  be  welcome. 

*'  Afraid  to  dije,  yet  more  afraid  to  live.'^ 

Such 
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Such  is  the  depravity  of  the  age,  (o  vitiated  mt 
the  mind,  that;  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  poet- 
of  his  countrynSien,  may  be  applied  with  pro- 
priety to  the  prefent  time. 

^tas  pareutum,  pejor  avis,  tuUt 
Nos  nequiores. 

At  lead,  if  daily  inftances  of  nuptial  infidelity, 
and  thpfe  of  the  mod  heinous  kind  are  to  he  en- 
rolled among  the  catalogue  of  vices,  and  fuch 
they  certainly  are  of  the  moft  ^niauitous  tendency . 
divorcements  are  cafuaities  which  fo  frequently 
happen  in  thefe  days,  that  we  expeft  to  find  them 
in  a  public  print  as  regularly  as  the  account  of 
marriages  an^J  deaths.  It  is  painful  to  refleft  upon 
this  nniverfal  fpecies  of  immorality ;  who,  then^ 
ftt  the  example  ?  thofe  very  perfons,  who,  from 
their  rank  and  fortune  alone,  have  influence 
among  the  more  fubordinate  clafs  of  people. 
Look  among  the  exalted  fiations  in  life,  and  the 
lover  of  virtue  will  (brink  with  abhorrence  from 
the  fcene.  Nobility,  princely  pride,  what  are 
ye,  without  virtue  !  It  is  reputation,  which  is  not 
to  be  bought  with  wealth,  in  as  much  as  it  is  fu- 
pcrior  to  it,  it  is  felicity  originating  from  an  in* 
temal  fource,  which  is  not  to  be  obtained  but 
from  upright  morals  and  integrity,  which  o^nhance 
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tfeefe  gifts .  of  fortune.  Princes,  indeed,  are  un- 
happy, who  do  not  hear  the  truth;  it  isnotfo  in 
this  country  s — the  public  will  fpeak  out- — neither 
are  they  deterred  through  fervile  fear,  nor  blinded 
by  the  dazzling  fplendour  of  fituation-;  and  they 
fpeak  the  truth  in  an  open  manner,  which  com- 
mands attention  and  refpeft.  Let  the  man,  be 
he  ever  fo  exalted,  regard  the  anger  and  cenfure 
of  the  people.  He  who  will  difgrace  himfelf, 
and  is  a  public  charafter,  isthe  more  imprudent, 
:  as  being  the  more  liable  to  obfervation  and  de- 
letion, than  the.  man  who  moves  in  the  middle 
fpheres  of  life  -,  although  the  laws  may  not  reach 
him,  popular  cenfure  will ; — ^he  cannot  efcape 
this,  as  little  as  he  can  the  refleftions  of  an  up- 
braiding and  difeafed  mind. 

*^  Therein  the  patient  muft  minifter  unto  himfejf .'* 


THE     G  I  P;S  Y. 

A    MORAL    TALB* 


NyMBERLES5  are  the  complaints  againft 

deceit;   but  were  we  not  fometimes  de- 

^(:eiyed,   we  ftiould    find  ourfelves>   perhaps,  in 
veryiwAappy  fituatiptis, 
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By  happening  t6  fpend  a  few  weeks  togetbet^ 
one  fummer,  at  the  houfe  of  a  lady  in  the  countxy, 
with  whom  they  wei;e  both  intimately  acquainted, 
Mifs  Bcverton  and  Mifs  Martin^  became  fo  fond 
of  eac^i  others  company,  that  a  violent  friendflnj^ 
commenced  between  them. 

ITiefe  two  young  ladies,  ^^being  fummoned 
aboiit  the  fame  time,  by  their  refpeftive  parents, 
fix>m  Middleton-hall,  who  lived  many  miles  from 
that  place,  and  in  different  counties,  feparated 
With  no  fmall  reluftance,  but,  with  their  con- 
cluding adieus,  mutually  promifed  to  keep  up  jk 
moft  friendly  eorrefpondence  with  their  pens. 

Few  female  friends  were  more  firmly  attached 
to  each  other  than  Emily  Beverton  and  Lucy 
Xfartin;  their  attachment  indeed  was  rather 
remarkable,  as  their  fouls  were  not  quite  con* 
genial. 

They  were  both  very  good-natured,  and  were^ 
in  general,  pleafed  with  the  fame  purfuits :  they 
both  prefered  a  country  life  to  a  town  one ;  but 
here  was  the  principal  line  of  difcrimination : 
Emily;  though  fhe  wds  a  warm  admirer  ofthi© 
beauties  of  nature,  and  enjoyed  "  each  rural  fight, 
each  rural  found,"  with  a  degree  of  entbufiafm^ 

had 
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hrfd  no  relifh  for  rural  (ports — {he  Wok  n6  pfca- 
fure  in  a  hunting  or  a  (hooting  party,  ncflr  did  si 
fifliing  fcheme  ever  give  her  any  fatisfa^tionl 
Angling,  as  a  quiet  amufement,  fuited  her  tern*- 
per  extremely;  but  from  a  fooIiOi  feiifibllity^ 
operating  with  too  much  force  to  be  fubdued,  flie 
could  not  help  thinking  that  there  was  fome 
cruelty  mixed  witk  the  cbrnpoTure  of  it^ 

,  Liicy,  on  the  other  hand,  hlrd  none  of  thsft 
^ind  of  fenfibility  by  which  her  friend*s  heart  wad 
foftened  in  favour  of  the.  anim^  creation*  -She 
would  clear  a  five-barred  gate  with  the  mofl 
daring-fox  hunter  inEnglstiid^ibe  had  an  excellent 
fhot,  and,  on.  ihany  occafiOns,  difcovered  more 
mafculine  than  feminine  propeiifities.  HoweVer, 
with  all  thefe  cotiftltutional  deviations  frotii-the 
female  charafter,  fhe  had  a  heart  feelingly  alive 
t&  the  joys,  and  to  the  gnefs  of  her  felloW-Ksrea- 
tures ;  and  bad,  indeed,,  a  'number  of  qualities 
wbkh  did, her  honour  a$  i  woman.  Hefun- 
dexftandingr  was  not  afifft  4^e,  tior  was  (he 
of  a  literaay  turn,  yet  fhe  iteiqiiittieKl  herfelf  With' 
ibuch  propriety  m  ^very  ciitefe,  from  the*  gobd* 
n<f$.  of  her  natural  parts,  arid  ttften  thfew  out 
lively   ftrokes  vi^h   g^^    ^t  coniiderable 
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Emi^  H^as^  qtike  a  femble  cfaaraCle^/  End  as  Gie 
had  improved  her  mind  by  reading  tMe  i)eft  au-^ 
tlior^  in  the  Englifh  language,  fhe  wis  abfe  to 
n^e  a  more  brilliant  %ure  in  a  literaiy  aflembiy 
tlsAft  her  friend. 

:.  '\frith  regard  to  their  pKerfohft  thcjr  w6re  neiuif 
on  a  par:  among  beauties  they  were  not  iriime- 
diately  noticed,  but  even  from  them  they  had 
fee^iieBtly  the  ^Idafijret^f  drawing  the^admir^rs> 
bjf  certain  charmsr'wfaidi  though  not  daezlii^^' 
ariE^rarely  4o  Ibe  lifted. 

.  Beauty,  thoiigh  \^^v{^l  approfve^ 
,  Excites  our,\v^nd^rjiiw>re  than  Jove  j 

While  the  d^«0d^  j9itkes  fmt^        ;  :  i 

.  tAnd  gives  the  W6umi«  we  Glilii9»t€lirih. 

Soon  sftfar  ,i!tte  fecdaJe  friends  had  efxchanged- 
aboot  half  a  da^en  afibftioniat^  e|)iliile6,  th^y^ 
broke  off  their  coire^ondencc,  but  Sa  the  iwdft ' 
amicable  manner  ^aginable.  This  breach  ws^ 
cfcsAcmed  by  th«  death  i«f  Mrs.  Mat-ti».  Lucyt^^ 
on  th^  deceafe^f  hor  motheiv,  prefifed^  her  fdendf 
Emilyy  with  ib  ftHicb-eameflneiby  to  come  bud  ffigr: 
with  her^  that  Ae  f(Hiadherfiilf  Hwry  unwilling  tal 
cppofe  her  inclination ;  yet  at  the  fame  tnmr 
could  not  bring  herfelf^  to  «*mply  with  her  defire 
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4ill  fht  had  cohfulted  her.  parents,  and  obtaifted, 
.not  only  their  pcrmiffion,  but  their  free  cenient,. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beyerton  being  w&j  con^erate 

parents,  very  indulgent  ones  indeed,  readily  con- 
sented to  their  daughter's  going  to  adminifter  con- 
foletion  to  Mifs  Martin,  whofe  fituation  they 
pitied,  juftly  conceiving,  that  flie  would  be  deep^ 
dSeSted  by  the  lofs  fhe  had  fufiained,  if  (he  was 
4)|!operly  fenfible  of  it. 

The  arrival  of  Emily  was  highly  agreeable  to 
her  Lucy,  who  welcomed  her  dear  friend  in  tht 
moft  cordial  manner.  While  they  were  taking  a 
walk  one  morning  in  a  neighbouring  field,  they 
h^ard,  on  a  fuddcn,  a  deep  groan.  ITiey  wefre  at 
once  moved  and  alarmed;  however, their  com* 
paflion  urged  them  to  proceed  with  quickened 
•fteps  towards  the  part  of  the  field  from  which 
they  thought  the  melanpholy  found  iff\Mi. 

A]5  foon  as  they  had  turned  the  comer  of  a 
Jfeparating  hedge,  th^  beheld  the  hand&meft 
♦.young  fellow  they  had  ever  feen,  upon  the  ground, 
apparently,  from  the  contortions  of  his  body,  in 
extreme  pain. — ^At  the  fight  of  fuch  an  objeft,  in 
fuch  a  fituation,  their  compaflion  was  increafed  j 
but  they  knew  not,  at  firft,  how  to  make  them- 
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felvfes  of  fervice  to  him.  While  they  were  in  the 
midft  of  a  colloquy  upon  the  occafion,  Thomas, 
one  of  Lucy's  fervants,  came  hurrying  to  her 
with  a  letter,  and  told  hep  on  the  delivery  of  it, 
th^t  the  meffenger  waited  for  an  anfwer  to  it. 

# 
Lucy,  before  fhe  opened  her  letter,  ordered 
Thomas  to  affift  the  gentleman  upon  the  ground, 
^ild  to  conduft  him,  if  he  was  able  to  walk,  to 
Farmer  Fowler's.  "  There,"  added  flie,  *'  I  am 
fure  he  will  be  properly  attended  to."  She  then 
returned  home,  calling  at  the  farmer's  by  the 
way,  to  prepare  Mrs.  Fowler  for  the  reception 
oftheftmnger. 

When  fhe  had  difpatched  the  meffenger,  who 
waited  for  an  anfwer,  fhe  fet  out  for  Mrs.  Fowler's; 
but  before  fhe  had  walked  a  hundred  yards,  the 
gentleman,  who  had  fo  powerfully  excited  her 
compaffion  appeared,  Addreffing  himfelf  to  her, 
in  the  politefl  language,  he  poured  out  his  grate- 
ful effufions  with  fuch  a  feducing  volubility,  that 
flie  could  not  help  inviting  him  to  dine  with  her. 
With  readinefs,  with  eagemefs,  he  accepted  the 
invitation ;  proved  himfelf  to  be  a  very  fenfible, 
well-bred,  entertaining  companion  ;  and  at  his 
departure  at  an  early  hour  in  the  evening,  eafily 
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gained  the  permiffion  of  his  fair  inviter  to  wait 
upon  her  again. 

*•  Is  he  not  quite  a  gentleman/*  faid  Lucy,  al- 
moft  in  raptures,  to  her  friend. 

"  Perfeftly  fo,  my  dear,'*  replied  Emily ;  *'but 
^as  you  know  that  his  name  is  Brudeney,  and 
that  he  has  all  the  marks  of  the  man  of  fafliion 
about  him,  you  was  rather  too  precipitate,  I  think, 
in  granting  his  laft  requeft,'*  f 

^'  O !  he  is  a  charming  fellow,"  cried  Lucy ; 
*'  and  I  dare  fay  Thomas  will  bring  nie  a  very 
good  account  of  his  family,  fortune,  and  con- 
nexions/* 

Lucy  having  received  an  account  which  gave 
her  a  great  deal  of  pleafure,  encouraged  Bru- 
deney's  vifits,  and  looked  upon  him  as  an  objeft 
worthy  of  her  attention :  but  Emily,  not  being 
fatisfied  with  Thomas's  iptelligence,  made  it  her 
bufinefs  to  obtain  farther  information  concerning 
a  man  whom  fhe,  from  fome  expreffions  which 
had  unguardedly  dropped  from  him,  fufpefted 
him  to  be  a  needy  adventurer,  and  by  no  means 
a  real  man  of  fafhion. 

•  The 
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-  The  anfwers  which  fhe  received  fcom  her  ea^ 
<juiries  gratified  her  curiofity,  but  did  noi/giv^  her 
the  wiihed  for  fatisfaftion :  (he  found,  indeed, 
that  Brudeney  was  a  mere  fortune-hunter,  and, 
in  confequence  of  that  difcoyery,  warned  hear 
friend  againfl  the  witcheries  of  his  face  and 
tongue :  nay,  flie  went  fo  far  as  to  teii  her,  urged 
by  the  trueft  regard  for  her  intereft,  that  if  ihe  did 
not  immediately  break  off  all  acquaintance  with 
him,  ihe  might  be  drawn  into  the  moft  perplfexing 
dilemma. 

Lucy  heard  her  friend's  intelligence  patiently, 
but  {he  was  too  much  prejudiced  in  her  lover's 
favour  to  give  any  credit  to  it;  of  courfe,  the 
advice  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  had  no 
effeft  upon  her. 

Emily  was  not  a  little  chagrined  at  her  friend's 
incredibility ;  but  fhe  did  not  defpair  of  gaining 
her  point.  Knowing  that  though  flie  would  not 
believe  any  thing  againft  Brudeney  from  her,  Ihe 
was  addifted  to  liften  to  the  communications  erf" 
fortune-tellers,  and  fuperftitious  enough  to  be 
influenced  by  them  ;  fhe  affumed  the  charafter  of 
a  gipfy,  and  in  that  character  happily  faved  her 
deluded  companion  from  ruin :  for  Lucy,  firuck 
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with  the  gipfy's  information,  as  it  agfeed  toinutely 
tvitfai  her  friend's,  became  extremely  iilquifitive 
aixrut  her  Jover's  affairs,  and  by  difmiffing  him 
with  a  bectefiing  fpirit,  defeated  his  mercenary 
defigns« 

From  this  hout  &nily  appeared  to  her  in  a 
higher  hght  than  ever;  her  admonitions  ever 
afterwards  made  a  proper  impreflion  upon  her 
mind,  and  even  her  reproofs  were  not  difrbgifded. 


A  WHIMSICAL  ANECDOTE. 


A  Cert  A  IN  Limner,  who  had  not  the  talents 
of  Sir  Joftiua  Reynolds,  was  upon  the  point 
of  being  fent  to  jail  for  debt  3  but  having  made 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  a  valet-de-chambre 
of  a  certain  lady  of  fafliion  upon  the  hatit  ton, 
acquainted  him  with  his  impending  fate.  "  My 
dear  Jack,  don't  de^t»hd/'  faid  the  valet, 
*'  there's  a  fine  opening  ^  yoH.**  "  How  fo  ?'* 
faid  the  dejeftj^d  .«d<^i*  If  :¥i^^  lady  this 

very  day  quarrelled,  witt^e^  painter,  and  I  think 
I  have  intereft  enough  to  Introduce  you  to  fupply 
his  place."    ^**But,  my  dear  Ned,  I  am  a  very 

indifferent 
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indifFefent  portrait  painter,  and  I  am  a&aid  I 
fliall  not  give  fatisfaaion."  «Ha!  ba!  ha^ 
refumed  the*  valet,  "you  make  me  laugh:  you 
an  artift^  and  have  lived  fo  long  in  the  world,  to 
think  my  lady  only  wants  to  have  her  portrait 
painted :  no,  no  ;  you'll  have  nothing  to  do  with 
canvais ;  flefh  and  blood  you  are  to  work  upon.'* 
By  this  time  an  explanation  enfued.  The  Hmnec 
was ,  introduced  to  her  Ladyfhip,  and  pleafed 
amazingly :  he  penciled  her  eye-brows  to  a  nicety^ 
and  arched  them  entirely  to  her  fatisfa£tion.  A. 
deficiency  in  this  point  had  made  her  difmifs  her 
former  painter.  Jack  was  taken  into  immediate 
pay,  and  recommended  to  n^oftof  the  ladies  upon 
the  ton  for  the  delicacy  6f  his  touches,  and  in- 
ftead  of  being  immured  in  the  Marchelfea^  he. 
now  ride3  in  his  carriage. 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

SIR  WILLIAM  JOHNSON. 

SOON  after  the  late  Sir  William  Jobhfon  had 
been  appointed  Superintendant  of  Indian 
AiFairs  in  America^  he  wrote  to  England  for  foixie 
Suits  of  cloaths,  richly  laced*  When  they  arrived 
at  Sir  William's,  Hendrick,  King  of  the  five  na« 
tions  of  MohawkS)  was  prefent)  and  particularly 
admired  them^  but  without  faying  any  thing  to 
Sir  William  at  that  time.    In  a  few  days^  Hend« 

B  rick 
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rick  called  on  Sir  William,  and  acquainted  him 
that  he  had  had  a  dream.     On   Sir  William's  in- 
quiring what  it  was,  he  told  him  he  had  dreamed 
that  he  had  given  him  one  of  thofe  fuits   which 
he  had  lately  received  from  over  the  great  water. 
Sir  William  took  the  hint,  and  immediately  pre- 
fented  him  with  one  of  the  richcft  fuits.      Hend- 
rick,  highly  gratified  with  the   generofity  of  Sir 
William,  returned.     Sir  William,  fome  time  after 
this,  happening  to  be  in  company  with   Hend- 
rick,   told  him  that  he  alfo  had  had  a  dream< 
Hendrick  being  very  folicitous  to  know  what  it 
was.   Sir  William  informed  him  he  had  dreamed 
that  he  (Hendrick)  had  made  him  a  prefent  of  a 
particular  traft  of  land  (the  moft  valuable  on  the 
Mohawk  river)    of  ^bout  five  thoufand  acres. 
Hendrick  prefented  hini  with  the  land  immedi- 
ately,   with  this    ihrewa  remark;;:   '*   Now,   Sir 
William,  I  will  never  drfeam  witb  you  llgairn;  yoa 
dream  too  hard  for  me." 
Th^  at[6Vecrift  of  land  is  called  tx)  this'lotir. 
Sir  William's  dreaming  laridl'^ 
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THE 

PRECIPITATE  MARRIAGE, 

A    MORAL    TALE, 

IT  would  be  an  cndlefs,  and  no  very  agreeable 
taflk,  to  produce  a  catalogue  of  thofe  men, 
who  being  mifled  by  ambition,  have,  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  lofty  ideas,  found  themfelves 
feverely  (lifappointed  by  the  failure  of  their  great 
defigns.  Nor  is  ambition  a  paffion  confined  to 
the  breaft  of  men.  The  fair  fex  often  feel  their 
tender,  boforas  agitated  with  the  fame,  and  have 
fometimes  paid  very  dear  for  their  elevated  fenti- 
ments,  after  having  been  feduced  by  them  into 
very  ineligible  fituations.  With  regard  to  their 
matrimonial  fchcmes,  many  women  have  certainly 
permitted  ambition  to  make  too  powerful  an  im- 
preflion  upon  their  minds,  and  by  fuppofing,  too 
haftily,  that  grandeur  and  bappinefs  are  fynoni- 
mous  terms,  have,  in  the  moil  mortifying  mannefy 
been  forced  to  own  that  the  mod  brilliant  favours 
which  fortune  can  beftow  may  oe  extremely  in- 
fufficient  to  render  the  life  of  her  who  poflefles 
them  a  life  of  felicity.  Admitting  that  a  womaa 
hat  really  raifed  herfelf  by  marriage  to  the  diftin- 
guifhed  fphere,  to  which  her  wilhes  were  pointed^ 
B  2  by 
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by  ambition,  fhe  may  be  very  miferable  in  the. 
midft  of  her  magnificence:  how  much  more 
wretched  mud  (he  feel  herfelf,  who,  dazsd^  ^y  a 
talfe  appearance  of  fplendor,  difcovers,  too  late, 
that  fhe  miftook  the  fliadow  for  the  fubftance ; 
and  that  inftead  of  increafing  her  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  flie  has  contemptibly  degra- 
ded berfelf  both  in  their  eyes  and  in  her  own. 

The  heroine  of  the  following  tale  wis  one  of 
thofe  ambitious  females^  who  look  upon  rank  and 
riches  to  be  the  principal  ingredients  in  the  nup- 
tial compofition;  without  which  it  is  not  worthy 
of  their  attention  :  and  the  perufal  of  her  hiftory, 
may,  perhaps,  be  of  fome  fervice  to  the  female 
Icarus' s  of  the  age,  who,  by  aiming  to  foar  above  all 
their  friends  and  acquaintances,  fink  themfelves 
infinitely  below  them ;  partly  from  their  weaknefs, 
fcut  more  from  their  prefumption. 

Charlotte  Denbigh  was  the  daughter  of  a  coun- 
try gentleman,  who  having  wafted  a  very  confider- 
able  part  of  his  fortune  in  unfuccefsful  projefis, 
could  only  leave  her  five  thoufand  pounds  at  his* 
death.  With  this  fum,  far  from  a  defpicable  one, 
(Charlotte  having  been  brought  up  with  high  noti- 
ons) was  by  no  means  fatisfied.  She  had  a  fpirit  to 
enjoy  that  fum  every  year.  She  was  alfo  fo  proud 
of  her  beauty  and  her  aecomplifhments,  the  one 
"'  '  ftrikingj 
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ftriking,  and  the  other  numerous,  that  (he  would 
not  liften  to  the  addrefles  of  many  of  her  admirers, 
with  no  mean  fortunes,  becaufe  they  could  not 
enable  her  to  live  in  the  ftyle  which  was  moft 
agreeable  to  her.  By  the  haughtinefs  of  her  be- 
haviour,* and  the  frequency  of  her  refufals,  fhe 
difcovered  a  no  fmall  want  of  judgment,  and  the 
admiration  which  Ihe  excited  was  generally  ac- 
companied with  contempt.  Thofe  who  were  the 
moft  charmed  with  her  perfon  could  not  helip 
thinking  that  (he  appeared  in  a  ridiculous  light,  by 
the  hauteur  of  her  carriage,  and  her  continual  at- 
tempts,  without  any  artful  concealment  of  her  real 
dcfigns  to  attraft  the  attention  of  the  (irft  men  of 
the  age  in  point  of  riches  and  rank.  Her  attempts 
were  bold,  but  they  were  not  fuccefsful:  her  de- 
(igns  were  grand,  but  they  w^re  foon  feen  through 
and  defeated,  ** 

After  having  made  a  number  of  fruitlefs  efforts 
■  to  (igure  in  the  firft  line  of  female  confequence  s^ 
London,  and  rejefted  feveral  very  advantageous 
o(Fers,  becaufe  they  were  not  precifely  the  offers 
agreeable  to  her  ambitious  views,  (he  changed 
the  fcene  of  a£lion,  made  a  trip  to  Calais,  and 
from  thence  polled  to  the  capital  of  France, 
cjrcaming  of  nothing  but  charms  and  conquefts, 
|ff4  fining  plans  for  a  brilliant  French  alliance, 
^'^niiiv,:.  as 
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as  (he  had  not  fucceeded  in  her  fchemes  for  ah 
EngliOb  one. 

By  her  removal  from  England,  Charlotte  gave 
an  additional  proof  of  her  want  of  judgment; 
not  only  by  her  paflage  from  one  country  to  ano- 
ther^ but  by  her  choice  of  a  female  companion 
in  the  voyage,  who  was,  certainly,  the  moft  im- 
proper perfon  flie  could  have  felefted.  A  few 
traits  of  this  Lady  will  be  fufficient  to  fupport  this 
aflertion. 

Mrs.  Brindley,  the  widow  of  a  worthlefs  fellow, 
who  had  married  her  entirely  for  her  money,  and 
who  left  her  in  very  ftraitened  circumftances,  was, 
for  fome  time,  at  a  great  lofs  for  a  comfortable 
fubfiftence;  but  on  being  invited  by  a  old  rich  gen- 
tlewoman  in  the  city,  good-natured  and  gene- 
rous, though  vulgar  beyond  expreffion,  flie,  in  a 
little  while,  having  a  much  fuperior  underftand- 
ing,  played  her  cards  with  fuch  addrefs,  that  (he 
not  only  lived  luxurioufly  with  her  during  life, 
but  gained  a  good  legacy  at  her  death.  As  foon 
as  (he  was  in  pofTeffion  of  a  confiderable  part  of 
Mrs.  Grimball's  fortune,  (he  was  (olicited  by 
feveral  perfons  in  different  ftations,  but  having 
had  very  bad  luck  in  her  (irft  marriage,  (he  was 
almoft  afraid  to  venture  upon  a  fecond :  however, 
(he  at  iaft  got  over  all  her  objections  to  a  new 
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hulband,  and  gave  her  hand  to  Mr.  Brindlcf ;  a 
man  who  was  apparently  in  affluent  circumflances, 
and,  without  doubt,  very  agreeable  to  her  fancy: 
bis  charaSer  was  alfo,  in  her  opinion,  in  confc- 
quence  of  the  enquiries  which  flic  had  made  re- 
lating to  it,  unqueftionable.     In   a  few  months 
after  her  fecond  marriage,   and  when  fhe  had 
vetted  her  new  hufband  with  all  ftie  had  in  her 
power  to  give  him,  fhe  not  only  found  herfelf  dce- 
ferted  by  him;  but  to  her  additional  concern  (he 
alfo  found  that  he  had  been  many  years  married  to 
another  woman  :-^thefe  were  blows  which  almoft 
ftunned  her  ;   but  fhe  recovered  from  them,  and 
did  the  beft  fhe  could  in  her  diftrefsful  condition. 
Obliged  to  quit  the  houfe,  in  which  flie  could  no 
longer  afford  to  refide,  and  afhamed  of  having 
been  drawn  in  to  be  a  nominal  wife,  Ihe  repaired 
to  a  very  private  part  of  the  town,  in  which  Ihe 
was  not,  fhe  imagined,  known;  and  with  the  little 
cafh  fhe  had  by  her,  fettled  herfelf  in  a  fmall  ob- 
fcufe  apartment.     Here  fhe  in  a  fhort  time  diico- 
vered  that  her  landlady  was  an  arrant  procurefs: 
fhe  alfo  found  herfelf  fo  much  in  her  power  that 
fhe  was   not  even  at  liberty  to  leave  her.     Op- 
preffed,  therefore,  by  poverty  on  one  hand,  and 
overcome  by  perfuafion  on  the  other,  fhe  complied 
with  Mrs.  Subtle^s  terms  of  accommodation,  and 
entered  into  a  regular  life  of  proflitutioQ# 

Of 
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Of  this  life  (he  .was  foon  heartily  tired,  and 
baviDg  met  with  fome  liberal  lovers,  (he  paid  oflF 
all  her  debts,  and  removed  herfelf,  without  niak* 
ing  the  leaft  difcovery  of  her  dfefigns,  to  her 
intended  habitation. 

'  In  this  habitation  Mifs  Denbigh  accidentstlly 
became  acquainted  with  her,  and  being  charmed 
with  her  converfation  and  behaviour  contrafted 
an  intimacy  without  making  any  enquiries  into  her 
chara£ler  and  conneQions^ 

The  moment  Charlotte  difclofed  her  Paris  de- 
fign  to  Mrs.  Brindley,  fhe  greatly  approved  of  it, 
and  the  pleafure  of  hei*  company  iipon  the  occai^ 
fiort  was  not  twice  reqilefted.  Mrs.  Brindley, 
very  glad  to  appear  in  si  new  light,  in  a  new  place, 
and  with  a  woman  of  fortune  and  reputation,  was 
eafily  prevailed  upoti  to  bid  adieu  to  her  native 
land.  Befides,^{he  was  riot  withoiit  hopes  of  turn- 
ing the  fortune  of  her  new  friend,  to  her  own  ad- 
vantage, in  fome  fhsipe  or  other.  How  fhe  fuc- 
ceeded  the  fequel  will  (hew.  We  mull  now  re- 
turn to  the  heroine  of  the  piece,  for  the  above- 
mentioned  lady  is  but  a  fecondary  chata£ierin  it. 

Charlotte  upon  finding  that  Mrs.  Brindley, 
though  fhe  had  never  been  out  of  England,  had 
picked  up  a  great  deal  of  intelligence  with  regard 

to 
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16  FirandCs  confulted  her  ujion  every  occafion] 
&nd  wais  direQed  by  her  in  iW  her  operation^  oii 
the  other  fide  of  the  w^tfen 

On  their  arrival  at  Paris,  a  Very  handrome 
houfe  was  foon  hired,  alnd  Charlotte  made  a  very 
fpirited  appearance^  agreeably  to  the  defign  fhe 
had  fortned,  in  order  to  engage  fome  of  the 
Frenchmen  of  rank,  tq  think  her  an  obje6l  defer^ 
ving  of  their  dttenlioil. 

Mrs.  Brihdley,  the  rhom^ht  fhe  difcovei^ed  hef 
companion's  defign,  adopted  another  of  a  difFefi 
^nt  kind,  and^  as  file  thought;  far  mbre  likely  tti 
fucceed. 

Charlotte  bfeing  a  fine  woman,  and  fufficiently 
accdmpliflied  for  a  t^arifian  circle,  appeared  alfo 
in  the  light  of  a  woman  of  fortune;  foon  attfafted 
the  eyes  of  feveral  men  of  confequence^  en- 
couraged their  vifits,  and  played  off  all  her  atrts  to 
make  a  conqueft  of  the  firft  brilliancy^  She  was^ 
as  fhe  expefted  to  be,  much  admired,  followed, 
and  courted;  but  fhe  was  not,  for  fome  time,  ad- 
drefled  in  the  way  fhe  wifhed  by  any  of  thofe  who 
crowded  about  her  nielle.  She  recfeived  over- 
tures, however,  atlaift,  of  a  very  Mattering  kind,' 
from  a  man  who  appeared  id  be  in  every  £hap6 
qualified  to  raife  her  to  the  fphere  of  tifc  ia  whicki 
flie  Ibngcci  to  move. 
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The  (irft  addref;^  which  Charlotte  received  from 
Count  F  ,  was  in  the  garden  belonging  lo  a 
pleafant  villa  which  ihe  occupied  a  few  leagues 
frQm  the  capital.  She  at  firft  affeAed  no  fmall 
furprize,  and  a6ted  her  agitation  in  a  very  artful 
manner;  but  foon  recovering  from  her  wetl  coun- 
terfeited confufion,  fhe  gave  her  flattering  lover 
reafon  enough  to  believe  that  his  propofals  would 
not  be  rejefted— — .(he  alfo  endeavoured  to  draw 
him,  fpeedily,  into  the  toils  of  matrimor.y.  Her 
endeavours  were  not  unfuccefsful,  for  he  left  her 
with  a  pofitive  aflurance  that  he  would  give  im- 
mediately orders  for  his  nuptial  preparations ;  and 
added,  that  as  foon  as  thofe  were  finifhed,  he 
Ihould  do  himfelf  the  higheft  of  all  poflible  honor, 
by  waiting  on  her  to  his  chateau  in  one  of  the 
SDoft  delicious  parts  of  France. 

While  Charlotte  and  her  Count  were  in  this 
fituation,  and  while  they  imagined  they  were  to-^ 
tally  unobferved,  they  were  minutely  watched 
from  another  quarter  of  the  garden  by  a  young 
Engliftiman,  of  whom  it  will  be  now  neceflary  to 
give  fome  account.  * 

The  name  of  this  youth  was  Saunders.  Hd 
had  a  very  pretty  eftate  in  the  weft  of  England,- 
and  was  fo  much  in  love  with  Mifs  Denbigh,  that 

upoj> 
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upoh  her  rejcding  him,  he  fell  into  a  tuehnrfKoIy 
ftate,  alarming  to  allthofe  who  had  any  regard  (6t 
him.  To  artiufe  him  in  this  miferable  ftaie,  and 
to  prevent  him  from  dwelling  on  the  cauie  of  \t\ 
his  friends  hurried  him  about  from  one  place  i6 
another,  fhified  the  fcene  continually,  and*threw 
as  much  novelty  in  his  way  as  they  couldj  to  ex- 
clude any  difquiet  arifing  from  old  rccolleftions; 
but  all  their  endeavours  to  make  him  forget 
the  only  woman  for  whom  he  had  ever  felt  the  ten- 
der pafTion,  >li^ere  inefFettual;  he  ftill  loved  her  io 
diftrd6lion»  and  Upon  hearing  that  (he  was  gone  to 
France,  determined  to  follow  her,  taking  parlicu- 
lar  care,  at  the  fame  time,  to  conceal  his  intention 
from  his  friends,  that  he  might  receive  no  inters 
ruption  from  their  well  meant  difluafions.  On 
his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  made  immediate  enquiries 
after  the  difdainful  niiftrefs  of  his  heart;  and  hear* 
Jng  that  (he  was  then  at  b'**-  country  houfe  near 
Paris,  repaired  to  it  without  delay,  in  order  to  re» 
iiew  his  addre(res,  though  he  had  be^n  fo  often  re- 
ceived by  her  with  the  moft  mortifying  coldnefs. 
Being  told  by  her  companion,  Mrs.  Brindley, 
with  whofc  behiviour  he  was  much  pleafed,  but 
6f  whofe  real  charafler  he  was  utterly  ignorant, 
that  (he  was  juft  ftepped  into  the  garden,  lie 
flew  into  it  immediately  on  the  wings  of  love. 
Tt>  bis  extrenle  aftoiii(hment  he  beheld  her  in  a 
C  2  dole 
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clofe  converlatioQ  with  a  FreDchman  of  the  lov- 
ed clafs,  though  dreft  like  a  man  of  Sdhioiiy  whom 
he  had  rememhered  in  the  fervice  of  an  Englifli 
nobleinan,  and  who  had  been  difgracefully  turned 
ou(  of  his  fomily  for  certain  mifderaeanours  of  an 
unpardonable  nature.  In  order,  however,  to  gain 
all  the  information  he  could,  relating  to  this  un-i 
expeded  interview,  he  fecrcted  himfelf,  andliften- 
fd  with  a  greedy  ear  to  every  word  which  pafled 
|)etween  his  miftrefs  and  the  fi&itious  Count:  and 
the  more  he  attended  to  the  converfation  of  the 
falter,  the  more  was  he  amazed  at  bis  confum* 
inate  impudence. '  When  the  Count  had  taken 
ifis  leave,  be  made  his  ajppearance,  and,  approach- 
ing his  Charlotte  in  the  mod  fubmiffive  manner, 
beggecl  be  n>ight  be  permitted  to  be  beard. 

Charlotte,  ftruck  at  the  fight  of  the  laft  man 
whom  (he  expefted  to  behold  in  that  place,  darted 
back  a  few  paces,  but  foon  recovering  herfelf,  al- 
lowed her  rejefted  lover  to  articulate  what  he 
wanted  to  difclofe. 

He  then  entered  direftly  into  the  bufinefs  of 
the  moment,  and  acquainted  her  with  all  the  parti* 
culars  which  be  knew  relating  to  the  man  whom 
fhe  had,  fuppofing  him  to  be  a  perfon  of  didinc*? 
tion,  encouraged  as  a  lover;  concluding  bis  in-* 
lelligence  with  the  dronged  affurances  of  the  fia- 

cerity 
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(jerity  of  his  own  paflion,  (in  fpite  of  all  her  fbr^ 
bidding  behaviour)  and  the  moft  earned  wifhcs  to 
be  infeparably  united  to  her. 

Had  Charlotte  been  at  that  time  in  the  full 
poflefli)n  of  her  underftanding,  {he,  probably, 
yiQ\i\d  have  been  ready,  not  only  to  pay  her  Eng- 
lifli  lover  the  moft  cordial  acknowledgements  for 
bis  moft  feafonable  information,  but  would  have 
al6>  declared  herfelf  as  ready  to  reward  him  with 
her  hand,  for  all  the  difquiets  and  anxieties  which 
he  had  endured  for  her  fake,  and  for  the  convinc- 
ing jproofs  he  had  given  of  his  immoveable  attach* 
ment  to  her.  Charlotte,  unluckily,  at  that  in^ 
ftant,  entirely  miftaking  the  views  of  Saunder% 
and  looking  upon  the  difcovcry  he  had  made  as  a 
inere  fiftion  originating  from  envy  and,  difappoint- 
ment,  gave  not  the  leaft  credit  to  what  ihe  beard* 
She  perfifted  in  believing  that  the  Count  w^s  the 
man  he  appeared  to  be,  and  that  fiie  fiiould,  by 
marrying  him,  figure  in  the  firft  circles  at  Parit* 
Under  the  powerful  influence  of  this  belief,  flhe, 
with  a  formal  civility,  defired  Mr.  Saunders  to 
lake  no  more  troubJe  about  her,  as  ftie  knew  ex- 
ceedingly well  how  to  conduQ:  herfelf  without 
|;iis  advice. 

Struck  at  the  coldnefs  with  which  this  anfwer 
Ivas  delivei:ed,  and  fiiocked  at  the  fame  time  at 

her 
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her  obftinate  perfeverance  in  an  ecror,  whi^ 
could  not  but  be  produftive  of  confequenccs,  d^ 
ftruftive  of  her  peace,  he  could  not  bring  binifetf 

to  articulate  a  reply -His  tongue  was  motion- 

iefs he  bowed and  retired  in  filence. 

.  As  Toon  as  Charlotte  returned  to  the  boufe^ 
after  having  difmifled  one  of  her  bed  friends^  in  ^ 
manner  which  he  had  little  merited,  ihe  informed 
htt/alfe  oiM^  Mrs.  Brindley^  of  whdX  had  paffed 
concerning  the  Count. 

••  And  did  you  give  credit  to  it,*  (aid  Mri* 
Brindley,  in  great  eagernefs,  as  if  ihe  was  much 
interefted  in  her  companion's  faith  upon  the  occn- 
(ion. 

Charlotte,  by  returning  an  anfwer  in  the  nega- 
tivC}  removed  her  apprehenfions,  and  in  a  fuble* 
quent  fpeech  made  her  quite  eafy  about  the  Counl 
concerning  whom  (he  had  been  in  no  fmall  agita- 
tion, from  the  inftant  Saunders  flew  from  her  (be- 
fore ffie  could  flop  him  as  fhe  intended)  into  the 
garden* 

In  a  few  days  after  this  converfation,  Charlotte 

gave  her  hand  to  the  mminal  Count  F ,  and 

by  putting  her  perfon  and  fortune  in  his  poffi^f- 
Sion,  plunged  hcrfclf  into  a  fituatioa  by  which  her 

pride 
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pride  was  feverely  mortified)  and  her  peace  totally 
deftroyed. 

The  very  morning  after  (he  rofe  one  of  the 
happieft  of  brides,  in  her  own  opinion,  in  Farisji 
flie  difcovered  in  a  corner  of  her  room,  an  open 
letter,  written  in  Mrs.  Brindley's  hand;  and  oft 
feeing  her  own  name  mentioned  in  it,  fhc  was 
doubly  prompted  by  curiofity  to  perufe  the  whole 
contents.  The  petufal  of  them  almoft  deprived 
her  of  fenfes,  for  (he  now  found  that  (he  had  been 
by  her  friend's  connivance  (upon  the  promife  of 
ttttXv'iTig  apart  of  her  fortune)  married  to  the 
very  man  whom  her  moft  faithful  lover  had  de« 
fi^ribed:  and  not  to  the  man— not  to  the  Count — to 
whole  hiftory  of  himfelf  (he  had  liftened  with  too 
much  attention,  and  with  too  much  credulity. 
$li.e  deterixiined  immediately  to  get  rid  of  Mrs* 
Britidl^y;  but  £he  foon  difcovered  that  it  was  no 
eafy  ma^tter  to  diflodge  her^  as  (he  was  prote£te4 
by  her  hufband,  who  proved  ao  imperious  tyrant^ 
and  forced  her  to  wiih,  a  tboufand  times  a  day^ 
^hat  (he  had  married  the  (incere  friend,  and  con* 
ftant  lover,  who  had  fo  generoufly  warned  her  »* 
gainft  the  precipice  to  which  (he  was  haftening 
with  all  the  ra(hnefs  oi prccifitation. 

SIR 
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SIR  ISAAC  J^EWTOJr. 

SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON,  univcrfally  acknow* 
ledged  to  be  ttie  ableft  pbilbfopber  and  mathc- 
teatician  that  this,  or  perhaps  any  other  naiioa  has 
produced,  is  alfo  well  known  to  have  been  a 
firm  believer  and  a  ferioiu  chriftian.  His  difco- 
Veries  concerning  the  frame  and  fyftem  of  the  uni- 
verfe  were  applied4iy  him  to  demonftfa'te  the  be- 
ihgof  a  God,  and  to  illiiftrate  his  pow'er  and  wif- 
doin  in  the  creation. 

This  great  man  applied  himfelf  likewife  with  the 
utmoft  attention  to  the  ftudy  of  the  holy  fcrip- 
tores,  aiid  confidered  the  feveral  parts  of  them 
with  uncommon  exa&nefs ;  particularly  as  to  the 
order  of  time»  and  the  feries  of  pix>pbefies  and 
events  relating  to  the  M eifiab.  Upon  which  head 
he  left  behind  him  an  elaborate  difcourfe,  to 
prove  that  the  famous  prophecy  of  Daniel's  weeks^ 
mrhich  has  been  fo  induftrioufly  perverted  by  the 
Deifts  of  our  times,  was  an  expi-efs  prophefy  of 
ihe  coming  of  the  MeflBah^'  and  fulfilled  in  Jefuj 
Ghrift. 
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SO  important  a  concern  did  the  right  edaca^ 
tion  of  children  appear  to  Auguftus  Caefari 
Aat,  when  itiafter  of  the  world,  he  himfelf.  at- 
tended to  that  of  his  Grandchildren.  He  in«« 
ftnided  thetti  in  the  rudiments  of  literature  and 
fcience,  and  was  peculiarly  affiduous  to  teach 
them  to  imitate  his  own  hand-writing.  Thef 
always  fupped  in  hts  company,  and  were  placcid 
on  the  lowed  couch ;  and,  on  all  his  JQurniey 
they  either  preceded  him  in  another  carriage,  Qt 
fode  on  horfeback  by  his  fide. 

His  daughters  and  grand-daughters  by  his  di^ 
re£lionwere  carefully  taught  to  fpin;  and  they 
were  habituated  to  fpeak  and  ad  on  all  occafioniy 
fo  openly,  that  every  word  and  deed  might  be 
entered  in  a  journal. 

In  the  fchools  of  philofophy  anciently,  were 
taught  the  great  maxims  of  true  policy;  the  rules 
of  every  kind  of  duty ;  the  motives  for  a  true  dis- 
charge of  them; — ^what  we  Owe  to  our  country;— 
the  right  ufe  of  authority ;— wherein  true  courage 
confifts.  In  a  word,  the  qualities  that  form  the 
good  citizen,  (tatefinan,  and  great  commander. 
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ri^FLUENCE  of  FASHION. 

THEY  whojare  exempted  by  their  elevated 
condition:  froin  the  coofi'fiemebt  of  cominer- 
^dal  and  profeffional  life,  involve  themfelves  in 
Vokintary 'flavtet^9  by  engaging  in  the  fervice  of 
\the  tyrant  Fafhion.     A£iions  in  thernfelves  plea- 
ifing  and  innbcent,  they  are  eom][)elled  to  abftain 
from,  howevier  ftrong  their  inclination,  biecaufe 
'tlie  caprice  of  fome  diftinguifhed  charafter  has 
prohibited  them  by  bis  example.     Like  the  dull- 
eft  of  animals,  they  are  driven   round  the  fame 
circle;  from  which  once  to  device,  would  fub- 
'  jeft  them  to  an  appeH'ation  of  all  others  the  'moft 
formidable.   To  be  called  profligate,  extravagant, 
intemperate,  or  even  wicked,  might  be  tolerated 
with  patience;  but  who  could  bear  to  live  with 
the  epithet  of  ungenteel  ?  People  of  fafliion,  -once 
admitted  to  this  honourable  title,  form  a  little 
world  of  their  own,  and  learn  to  look  down  upon 
all  others  as  beings  of  a  fubordihate  nature.     It 
is  then  a  natural  queftion,  in  what  does  this  fupe- 
riority  confift?  It  arifes  not  from  learnings  for 
the  moft  illiterate  claim  it^  and  are  indulged  in 
the  claim :  it  arifes  not  from  virtue,  for  the  moft 
vicious  are  not  excluded.    Wealth,  beauty,  birth» 

and 


and.  elegance^  are  not  the  only  qu^Ufi/catipm,  rc^r^. 
it^  becaufe  many  enjoy  it  who  hav^e  no  jufl.prcr^. 
tenfv^n^.  to,  either.     If,  f(^ena(S.  to.be;  a^  cqipbin%«^ 
tipn.  of  numbers,  who.  agree,  to  iipitfuc  each  other, 
and  to  nxaintain^    by  th^  majority  of  .voiges,  ajQ4.; 
th^  effrontery  of  pride,  thatalL  they,  do,  is  prou  - 
per,  and  all  thiqy  fay.  i^  fenfibl^;   that  thejr,  di;q(ju 
is,  becoming,  their.  inar]ner5;polite».fheir,hpi;jf<^, 
taft^ful;.  their,  furniture^  their  c^arrifiges^  ^P  4l^ 
appertains  to.  them,  the  very  quirnqflfencc.  i;^  jp^; 
beauty.     Thofe  who.  come  not  wj thi,n  thp  pale,  of, 
their  jurifdiflion^  they  cpndepQfl  with  pap4.autJn>., 
rity  to  perpetual  infjgnificance.     They  ftigmatize 
them   by   wholefale,    as  people   whom    no-body 
knows,  as  the  (cum  of  the  earth,  as  born  only  to 
minifter  to  their  pride,  and  to  fupply  the  wants 
of  their  luxury. 

Groundlefs  as  are  the  pretenfions  of  tMscon* 
federacy,  no  pains  are  avoided  to  become  an 
adopted  member.  For  this,  the  ftripling  fquan« 
ders  his  patrimony,  and  dedroys  his  conftitxition. 
For  this,  the  virgin  bloom  of  innocence  and 
beauty  is  withered  at  the  vigils  of  the  card-table. 
For  this,  the  lofs  of  integrity,  and  public  infamy, 
are  willingly  incurred;  and  it  is  agreed  by  many^ 
that,  it  were  better  to  go  out  of  the  world,  than  to 
live  in  it  and  be  unfaihionable«    If  this  diftinOion 
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is  really  valuable,  and  if  the  happinefs  or  mifery 
of  life  depends  upon  obtaining  or  lofing  it,  then 
are  the  thoufands,  who  walk  the  private  path  of 
liJTe,  objefts  of  the  fincereft  pity.    Some  confo- 
lation  muft  be  devifed  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
community  who  have  never  breathed  the  atmof- 
Jphere  of  St  James's,  nor  embarraffed  their  for* 
tones,  nor^  ruined  their  health,  in  purfuit  of  this 
glorious  elevation.     Perhaps,  on  an  impartial  re* 
view,  it  will  appear  that  thefe  are  really  poflefled  of 
Aat  happinefs  which  vanity  would  arrogate  to  it« 
felf,  and  yet  only  feems  to  obtain. 

The  middle  ranks  of  mankind  are  the  moft 

virtuous,   the  bell  accoroplifhed,  and  the  moft 

capable  of  enjoying  the  pleafures  and  advanuges 

which  fall  to  the  lot  of  human  nature.     It  is  not 

the  leaft  of  thefe,  that  they  are  free  from  the  necef- 

£ty  of  attending  to  thofe  formalities  which  engrofs 

the  attention,  and  wafte  the  time  of  the  higher 

claffes,  without  any  adequate  return  of  fatisfaClioii. 

Horace^  who  was  far  lefs  illuftrious  by  his  birth 

and  flation,  than  by  his  elegance  of  manners,  was 

^on't  to  congratulate  himfelf,  that  he  could  ride 

on  a  little  mule  to  the  remoteft  town  of  Italy 

without  ridicule  or  moleftation;  while  his  patrons 

could  hardly  move  a  ftep,  but  with  the  unwieldy 

pomp  of  an  equipage  and  retinue. 

The 
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¥he  finglc  article  of  drers,  which,  wlien  fplcn-^ 
did,  requires  the  labour  and  attention  of  many  * 
bburs,  becomes  a  wretched  tdk  to  thofe  who  wifli" 
to  emf)loy  their  time  with  honour,  with  improve- 
ment, with  pleafure,  and  the  poffibility  ofja  latis- 
faftory  retrofpeftron.     Vifits  of  form,  of  which 
every  one  complains,  yet '  to  which  every  one  in  * 
fome  mearure  fubmits,  are  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
keep  up  the  union  o(  the  fafliionable  confederacy.' 
The  TBorc  pumerous,  the  more  hopours^ble.     To 
b?  perrnitted  to  fpend  fiv?  rpinutcs,  or  to  leave  a 
c^T^  at  tbe  houfes  of  half  the  inhabitants  of  tlic. 
ptoliter  ftreets,  is  a  felicity  which  compenfate&  for 
all  the  trouble  of  attendance  and  tedious  prepa- 
rj^tion.     To  behold  a,  \X3in  of  coaches,  fome  per- 
haps ^i^h  coronets  oq^  (heir  fides,  cicowding  to  their 
doQ^r;  to  hear  the  fulnxinations  of  s^  (kiiful  foot* 
man,  s^re  joys  of  which  the  inhabitant  of  a  rural 
retreat  has  little  conception;  but  which  deli^tp-; 
fully  affe£l  the  fine  feelings  of  thofe  who  are  made 
6f  purer  clay,   and  who  are  honoured  with  the 
flame  of  fafhionable.     From  this  fevere  perfecu- 
tion,  the  man  who  afpires  not  at  fuch  honours  is 
happily  free.      He  vifits  his  friend,   becaufe  he 
feels  friendly  fentiments  for  him,  and  is  received 
with  cordiality.      The  intervals  of  company  he 
can  devote  to  ftudy,  and  to  thepurfuitof  bufinefs 
lliqd  amufement;  for  bis  communications  with  his 

friends 


ftiencb  icqiure  not  at  all  the  piepaiatorjr  trooUe 
of  fiifhionable  fonaaKty.  In  the  onrefcrved  plea- 
fores  of  converfatioB,  he  looks  with  recipiocd 
pity  on  the  club  of  Almack's,  oor. envies  thofe, 
who  knock  at  an  hundred  doors  in  an  erening^ 
and  who  have  the  privilege  of  fitting  half  an  haof 
m  company  vbere  profeflion  iuppliea  the  place 
offinceri^. 

The  effe&s  of  Fafbton  conftitute  very  wonder- 
fbl  phamomena  in  the  moral  world.  It  can  tranr* 
fbrm  deformity  to  beauty^  and  beauty  to  defor- 
mity. When  we  view  the  drefles  in  a  pidure  gal- 
lery, we  are  tempted  to  ridicule  the  fhocking  tafte 
of  our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers ;  and  yet 
there  is  not  the  leaft  doubt  but  they  appeared 
beautiful  and  becoming  when  they  were  worn, 
and  that  the  garb  of  the  fpedator,  who  now  cen- 
fiires  them,  would  have  been  then  equally  ridicu- 
lous. 

During  the  (hort  period  of  a  life,  the  fluduationa 
of  tafte  are  ftrikingly  remarkable.  A  fmall  buc- 
kle or  a  large  buckle,  a  (hort  coat  or  a  long  coat, 
a  high  cr  low  head  drefs,  appear  in  their  turns,  in 
the  courfe  of  only  a  few  years,  laughably  abfurd* 
Manners,  books,  poetry,  painting,  building,  gar- 
dening, undergo  a  fimilar  alteration.  The  prevail. 
ing  uftc  is  at  the  time  fuppofed  to  be  the  perfefit 
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-tafte:  a  few  years*  j^ft,  ami  it  is  estplodisd  as^t 
llrous;  a  new  bne  is  adopted;  that  iralfo Toon  del^ 
ed/ahd  the  old  one;in  the  caprici<nis  viciffitudesODf 
ttie-  innovating  (ptrit,  is  revived  omie  more  to^ 
thfbugb  the  Tame  revolutions;  Tbete  iii^ten^l|r 
a-ftafydard  of  re&itude  in  manneins,  deeonim,  tuid 
tkfte;  but  it  is  nlore  di(boveredttaa4Vilr«feiimL 
The  vanity  of  the- great  aiid  dputeht willciver be 
affeding  new  modes  in  order  to  Iticrreafeithat  M6- 
tice  to  which  it  thinks  itfelf  entitled*  iThe  ioi^t 
ranks  will  imitate  there  as  foon  as  they  haVe'dilco- 
vered  the  innovation.  Whether  right  or  WixHigf 
beautiful  or  deformed^  in  the  eflential  nature  of 
things,  is  of  little  moment.  The  pattern  is  fetby 
a  fuperior,  and  authority  will  at  any  time  counte- 
nance abfurdity.  A  hat,  a  coat,  a  fhoe,  deemed 
fit  to  be  worn  only  by  a  great  grandfire,  is  no 
fooner  put  on  by  a  Lord,  than  it  becomes  grace- 
All  in  the  extreme,  and  is  generally  adopted  from 
the  firft  Lord  of  the  Treafury  to  the  apprenti<ie 
in  Houndfditch. 

.  It  mud  be  allowed,  indeed,  that  while  Fafhion 
exerts  her  arbitrary  power  in  matters  which  tend 
.not  to  the  corruption  of  morals,  or  of  tafte  in 
\the  fine  arts,  fhe  may  be  fufFered  to  rule  without 
limitation.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  fhe  will, 
like  other  Potentates,    encroach    on  provinces 
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where  her  jftrifdidion  is  ufurped.  The  varU 
mtions  ihe  is  cantinually  introducing  in  drefs^  are 
of  fervice  in  prbmoting  commerce*  The  whiois 
>  of  the  rich  feed  the  poor.  The  variety  and  the 
feftlefloeis  caufed  by  the  changes  in  the  mo4es  of 
external  embellifhment,  contribute  to  pleafe  ancl 
employ  tbofe  whofe  wealth  and  perfonal  infigni^* 
ficance  -prevent  them  from  finding  more  man- 
ly obj.e£b»  and  more  rational  entertainment. 
But  when  the  fame  caprice  which  gives  law  to  the 
waudrobe  extends  itfetf  to  the  library;  when  the 
legiflator  of  an  aflembly  dilates  in  the  fchooLs^- 
regulates  religion,  and  jdifeds  education^  it  is 
ume  that  reafon  fhould  vindicate  her  rights 
againft  the  encroachmicnts  of  folly.  Yet  fo  fafcin- 
ating  is  the  influence  of  general  example^  that 
they  who  poflefs  reafon  in  its  moil  improved 
ftate,  are  knov^n  to  follow  Fafhion  with  blind 
obedience.  The  Scholar  and  the  Pbilofopher  are 
hurried  away  with  the  rapidity  of  the  torrent. 
To  ftand  Angular,  is  to  prefent  a  mark  for  the 
(hafts  of  fcorn  and  malevolence.  For  the  fake  of 
eafc,  therefore,  men  are  induced  to  join  the 
throng,  which  they  muft  refift  without  fuccefs, 
but  not  without  receiving  injury  in  the  conflid. 
Compliance  is  wifdom,  where  oppofition  is  ineC 
ficacious. 
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\Vith  i'erpe£l  to  the  diftin£Uoxi  clainlisd  by  ped^ 
pie  of  fafhion,*  it  is  certain  that  they  who  ard- 
elevated  by  ftation^  fortune,  and  a  correfpondent 
edikcation^  are  often  diftinguilhed  by  a  peculiar^ 
elegance  of  manners  refulting  from  their  improvegp 
ments.  But  this  ought  not  to  infpire  pride^  or 
teach  them  to  fcparate  from  the  reft  of  mankind. 
It  (hould  give  them  a  fpirit  of  benevblencC)  and 
lead  them  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  bihers,  in 
return  for  the  goodnefs  of  Providence  in  beftow* 
ing  on  them  fuperior  advantages^  without  any  > 
merit  of  their  own.  They  ihould  be  cdnvincedi 
that  the  warmeft  Philanthropift  is  the  trued  Gen^L 
tieman^ 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

SERJ  EAJ^T    DAVr. 

SERJEANT  DAVYj  when  a  celebrated  Lavr 
Lord,  in  fpite  of  decency,  per^fted  in  com- 
ing down  to  Weftminfter-Hall  to  try  caufes  opt 
Good- Friday,  cried  out,  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  him,  '*  Your  Lordlhip  then  will  be  the  firft 
Judge  fmce  Pontius  Pilate's  time,  who  ever  did 
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bunnefs  on  that  day/'  When  the  Caxht  Jud^d^ 
on  the  pertinacity  of  a  great  Lawyer  to  a  certaiif 
point,  faid,  **  If  this  be  law.  Sir,  I  muft  burn  all 
my  books  I  fecj"  *'  Your  Lordfhip^*' replied  this 
Counfellor^  ^^  had  much  better  read  them  firft. 


^MEMOIRS 

OF   A 

RAKE. 

I  AM  defcended  from  parents  of  diftinaiori/ 
who  were  not  more  celebrated  for  their  riches 
than  their  virtues.     1  was  an   only  fon,  and  fo 
great  a  favorite,  that  I  enjoyed  all  forts  of  indul- 
gencies;  and  being  of  si  gay,  thoughtlefs  difpofi- 
lion,  foon  fell  in  with  all  the  fafhionable  diver- 
fions,  foon  became  acquainted  with  all   ths  fafhi- 
onable vices,  and  foon  contracted  all  the  fafhion- 
able  diftempers  of  the  town.     In  a  few  years, 
however,  I  found  fuch  a  decay  in  my  conftitution 
by  a  regular  courfe  of  debauchery,  (ha<  I  began 
to  be  alarmed ;  an  J  in  order  to  conceai  the  true 
caufe  of  my  ill  ftate  of  health  from  my  father, 
defired  his  confent  to  make  the  tour  of  England,- 
but  at  the  fame  time  determined  to  take  private 
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lodgings  at  a  village  near  London  till  I  had  (by' 
entering   into  a   falutary   regimen)  repaired  vtiy 
Ihattered  frame.     In  this  retreat  I  was  attended 
by  a  faithful  fervant,  and,  for  particular  reafons, 
changed  my  name.     By   the  affiftance  of  ft  (kilful 
phyfician  I  recovered  much  fooner  than  I  expeft- 
ed,  but  recovered  only  to  contraft  new  diforders, 
for  with  my  health  my  paffions  tod  returned,  and 
hurried  me  on  to  thofe  fcenes  from  which  I  had 
fled  with  fo  much  deteftation.    It  was  here  I  com- 
menced aa  acquaintance  with  a  fine  young  girli 
who  frequently  vifited  the  family  where  I  lodged. 
This  girl's  father  had  been  dead  about  a  year, 
leaving  her  to  the  care  of  a  rigid  mother-in-law, 
with  a.  very  fmall  income.     I    was   immediately 
flruck  with,  the  youth  and    beauty  of  this  lovely 
creature,  and  refolved  to  procure  her  for  a  mif- 
trefs:  but  when  I.  difcovered,  on  a  more  intimate, 
aciquaintance,  the  beauties  of  her  mind,  and  her 
^afy  unafFeQed  imiocence,  I  was  fomewhat  ftartled, 
at  the  thoughts  of  undermining  her  virtue.    But 
having  early   imbibed  a  fet  of  loofe  principles, 
and  knowing  if    I   could  bring   myfelf  to  like 
matrimony,  that  my  father  would  never  confent 
to  fo  unequal  a  match,  I  boldly  purfued  my  firfc 
defign,  and  employed  the  moft  infinuating  arts. to. 
conquer  her  prudery,  and  to  fap  that  virtue, 
v.bicb  I  could  not  Jlorm:  but  all  my  atteihpts.^ 
E.2  were 
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were  vain)  for  the  love-infpiring  Fanny  was  miC 
Uefs  of  fo  excellent  an  underftanding,  and  fo  re- 
folute^  that  partly  by  arguments,  and  partly   by 
flights^  (he  baffled  all  my  fchemes  for  her  undoing. 
My  paffions  however  increafed  fo  much,  that  I 
was  animated  to  repeat  my  attacks^  and  at  lengtii 
prevailed  on  her  to  agree  to  a  private  marriage. 
I  provided  a  genteel  apartment  for  her  in  towOs 
and  faw  her  as  often  as  I  could,  during  the  fjpace 
of  two  years,  before  the  expiration  of  which  (he 
brought  into  the  world  a  daughter,  of  whom  I 
was  then  very  fond;    but  length   of  time,    my 
own  unfettled  difpofition,  and  the  fight  of  a  young 
lady  of  fafhion^  to  whom  my  father  introduced  me 
for  a  huiband,  made  qie  abandon  for  ever  one  of 
the  gentled  creatures  that  man  can  be  bleft  with. 
I   left  a  bank  note  of  500/.  on  her  toilet  one 
mornings  with  a  letter,  wherein  I  told  her  in  what 
manner  I  had  deceived  her,  and   that  I  (hould 
never  fee  her  again.     It  was  not  without  the  moft 
catting  refleftions  that  I  committed  this  mafter- 
piece  of  barbarity,  (for  fo  I  muft  call  it)  as  I  knew 
flie  loved  me  with  the  fincereft  tendernefs.     But 
a  new  face  quickly  reftored  me  to  my  ufual  trail* 
quillity,  and  I  had  nothing  to  fear  from  her,  bei- 
caufe  fhe  could  produce   no  certificate  of  our 
marriage.     My  intended  wife  received  my  ad-^ 
dreifes  with  pleafare; — but  alas  I  how  vain  are 
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all  Tubiunary  fc?hemes!-r>(he  was  feited'with  the 
finall  pox,  which  raged  with  fuch  violence  that 
flic  died  '\ti  a  few  days.  A  difappointment  of  this 
kind  WouH  perhaps  have  niade  a  deep  impreffioTi 
0n  a  mart  6f  left  volatility,  but  I  Toon  recovered 
fVom  it,  ^unged  headlong  into  all  nriy  former  ex- 
llravagandes^  and  took  my  fill  once  liiOre  of  what 
ftne  genrieinen  call  pleafure.  At  the  end  of  threfe 
years  my  father  died  and  left  mfe  a  very  large  for** 
ttiTie;  I  had  attended  bifli  dlofely  during  his  ill- 
riefs,  and  having  many  opportunities  to  meditate 
on  my  paft  follies^  rfefolved  to  forfalce  them ;  but 
tbts  unexpeftcd  fupply,  and  the  incriSafe  of  com- 
pany it  naturally  produced,  encouraged  me  ta 
proceed,  till  at  laft  I  grew  weary  and  diflatisfied. 
I  looked  back  with  horror  on  a  mifpent  life,  and 
wotild  have  given  the  world  to  retrieve  ray  peace 
ofmind.  No  part  of  my  life  could  I  recolleft 
with  any  fatisfaftion  but  that  which  I  fpent  with 
my  once  much-loved  and  moft  amiable  Fanny. 
I  reflefled  on  the  injuries  (he  had  received  from 
HflCj  and  often  wifhed  that  I  had  it  my  power  to 
afk  her  forgivenefs.  I  went  myfelf  to  the  place 
where  we  had  enjoyed  fo  many  hours  exquifite 
happinefs,  but  all  the  people  had  been  a  long 
while  removed,  and  nobody  could  tell  me  whi- 
ther. I  was  fatigued  with  etiquiries  to  no  pur- 
^oky  and  concluded  that  both  Jhe  and  her  child 
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i«erc  dead, — perhaps  with  grief,  for  my  linkiiui 
i^fage.  Thefe  thoughts  afflifted  me  fo  much  that 
I  fell  dangeroufly  ill,  and  juft  on  ^hc  brink  of  r&t: 
covcry,  was  advifed  by  my  phyficians  to  try  thq. 
coUtHtry  air.  According  to  their  advice  I  fet  out 
for  an  eilate  I  had  in  Dorfetftiire,  accompanied 
by  a  very  agreeable  youag  friend,  to  whom  my 
father  had  been  guardian :  but  he  dying  before 
xijy  friepd  was  of  age,  an  uncle  of  mine  was  che- 
fen  in  his  ftead.  He  was  much  younger  than 
myfelf^  and  became  not  my  intimate  till  I  had 
quitted  my  follies.  We  arrived  there  in  the  finefi 
ipring  I  ever  faw,  and  as  exercife  was  one  of  niy 
Doftor's  prefcriptions,  I  walked  every  evening  v\ 
t^jye  j^.djagent  fields. 

\n  one  of  thefe  evening  migrations,  as  we  crof]^- 
qd  a  field  bounded  by  a  fmall  farm,  we  met  a  very 
beautiful  rural  nymph,  I  took  not  much  notice  of 
her  at  firfl,  (for  I  was  grown  quite  indifferent  to 
the  fex)  but  my  companion  was  inftantly  charmed 
with  her  figure,  and  approaching  her,  alked  in  the 
poHteft  manner  a  few  queftions  about  herfelf  and 
family,  to  which  fhe  replied  with  great  modefty 
prudence,  and  good  humour.  When  (he  left  us 
he  was  very  lavifh  of  his  encomiums  on  her  per- 
fon  and  manners,  and  after  this  interview  I  mififed 
bim  feveral  evenings.     He  always  told  me  on  his. 

return 
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tttnrh  he  had  difcourfed  with  the  pretty  fuftic, 
and  difcovered  her  to  be  a  moft  amiable  creatiire. 
He  ufually  finifhed  his  pfiinegyrick  with  faying 
'•  How  happy  will  that  man  be  who  firft  infpirei 
her  gentle  heart  with  love !     This  fond  exclama-i. 
lion  brought  to  my  remembrante  my  firft  inter^ 
view  with  the  innocent  Fanny.     He  prevailed  on 
me  with  great  difficulty  to  accompany  him  the 
next  meeting.     I  went  to  oblige  him,  but  could 
not  help  taking  out  a  pi6lure  of  my  dear  Fanny^ 
(while  my  friend  was  engaged  with  his  fair  com- 
panion) which  was  drawn  in  the  days  of  our  fond- 
Defs^  and  which  I  carried  about  me  ever  after  my 
fruitlefs  feareh  for  her. 

While  I  was  loft  in  ruminating  on  the  precious 
moments  I  had  fpent  in  Fanny's  company,  my 
attention  was  diverted  by  the  fudden  appearance 
oi  a  countryman  whom  the  ruftic  maiden  was 
4efirous  of  avoiding;  upon  this  I  haftily  put  the 
pifture  in  my  pocket,  (as  I  thought;)  but  when  I 
came  home  and  pulled  out  my  handkerchief,  no 
picture  was  to  be  found.  A  lofs  of  this  kind 
made  me  very  uneafy  :  I  told  my  friend  of  it,  and 
added,  '*  perhaps  your  favorite  has  picked  it  up 
in  her  walks."  A  lucky  thought  replied  he;  I 
fliall  at  leaft  have  a  good  excufe  to  alk  for  her  at 
Ihe  hottfe,  where  flic  has  aflured  me  Ihe  lives, 

with 
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irkh  her  oapiher  and  aunt.  I  am  impaikms  cqih 
tipiied  be^  to  fee  thein,  for  if  they  are  as  agreeaUe 
as  I  imagine  the  feiations  of  fa  Ipyely  a  girl 
nittft  be,  I  am  refolved  to  be  united  to  her  for 

t9€xr 

At  the  clofc  of  this  (peech  I  figbed;  Fanny'i 
ifliage  again  rofe  in  my  mind,  and  I  could  not 
help  iaying  to  myfelf,  **  What  happinefs  might  1 
now  have  enjoyed^  had  my  paffions  been  regula- 
ted by  virtue  and  honour?" 

The  next  morning  he  fet  but  to  the  farm,  bat 
returned  with  looks  of  aftonifhmefit,  and  thus 
addrefled  me:  I  have  been  witnefs  to  a  very  ex- 
traordinary^ and  affliding  fcene.  On  my  aflung 
to  (peak  with  the  young  lady,  a  tight  lafs  conduc* 
ted  me  into  a  little  parlour,  where  a  venerable 
old  lady,  with  another  much  younger,  were  ready 
to  receive  me.  They  were  both  dreffcd  plain,  but 
neat.  The  elder,  rofe  with  great  dignity,  to  ac* 
coft  me,  the  other,  by  a  wiidnefs  in  her  counter 
nance,  feemed  to  be  furprized  and  difappointed 
at  the  fight  of  me,  and  could  only  make  a  fign  ta 
her  companion,  who  afked  me  very  politely  if  I 
had  any  bufinefs  with  her  niece. 

"  I  have  often  had  the  pleafure  of  meeting  yoAijr 
niece^  madam^"  faid  I9  '^  and  ihould  be  happy   iq 

being 
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beiAg  piirmitted  to  wait  on  yoii  and  htt  «t  IbfllS 
leifure  hours,  as  I  aitt  yoUr  neighbour^  ahd  defir« 
ooft  of  cultivatihg  an  acquaintance  withnU  your 
family;  (bowing  nslpe^ifully  to hfAh  hdm)  but  my 
prefent  bufineb  is  Only  n^ith  yout  niete-^I  tdMm 
to  enquire  if  (he  foUnd  a  pi^ure  yeftefd&y  in  htt 
valki^  whith  a  friend  of  Yfiihc  dropped  tomeWheit 
(he  imagines)  in  ihe  graft/' 

"  Yes,  Sir/'  replied  the  lady>  who  had  ttot  poWftt 
to  fpeak  before  J  *'  my  daughter  found  il^  and  the 
fight  of  it  renewed  the  gteateft  forrow  I  ever  felt* 
Here  it  is  j  I  reftore  it  to  you  and  your  friend.* 

w  She  could  fay  no  moffe:— a  floddoheifsbufft 
at  that  inftant  from  her  eyes>  ^hd  prevettted  ^arl 
ther  fpeech.  1  was  tnoved  with  her  grief^  Sind 
ftood  full  of  admii-ation  at  the  graces  of  he?  pevi. 
Ton,  and  manner  Of  behaving,  ahd  eould  6n\y  af* 
fure  her  of  my  concern  for  being  the  ut^fortuhatft 
(though  innocent)  oecafionof  hef  diftrefs^  offering 
her  my  affiftanee  ro  remove  It.  I  begged  her  per- 
miflion  to  attend  her  Jit  iat  rnone  proper  timfe,  but 
flie  juft  recovered  herfelf  enough  to  tell  fhe^  ift 
broken  accents,  that  I  miift  excufc  her  not  receiv* 
ing  any  more  vifits  from  me^  and  immediately 
left  the  room* 

^    I  fcarcely  gave  my  friend  Ah  oj^poirtUhity  to 
F  finiih 
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finiCb  bis  redtal^  for  being  ftron^ly  prepoflefledl 
that  this  fair  mourner  might  be  my  long-loft  Fan^. 
Ay,  I  haftily  aiked  him  if  (he  refembled  the  pic« 
turc?  "  Yes,  indeed  flie  does,"  replied  he.  *'  Then, 
faid  I,  in  a  tranfport  of  joy,  **  I  (hall  once  n^ore 
poflefs  the  nioft  deferving  of  wives»  and  mod 
lovely  of  daughters.—-!  waited  not  for  an  anfwer, 
but  flew  to  the  farm,  demanded  an  entrance,  and 
found  my  poor  Fanny  bathed  in  tears,  with  my 
darling  child  in  her  arms.— I  threw  myfelf  about 
her  neck,  and  as  foon  as  I  could  fpeak,  entreated 
her  forgivenefs  with  an  unfeigned  earneftnefs,  and 
begged  that  fhe  would  take  me  once  again  into 
her  favour,  without  dreading  another  feparatipn^ 
—Surprize  and  joy  for  a  while  deprived  her  of 
^eech:  fhe'  could  only  flrain  me  in  her  arms, 
with  her  flreaming  eyes  turned  alternately  on  me 
and  her  child,  with  the  moil  expreffive  tendernefs. 
Before  we  had  recovered  ourfelves  from  the  firft 
workings  of  the  paffions,  my  friend,  who  followed 
me,  and  had  gained  admittance^  entered  the  raom 
with  the  venerable  lady,  and  both  flood  aftoniihed 
at  fo  afFeQing  a  fcene. 

My  wife  prefehted  my  daughter  to  me,  whom 
fhe  had  informed  of  her  birth,  &c.  As  foon  as 
our  drooping  fpirits  were  recruited,  I  defired  riiy 
deareil  Fanny  tq  tell  mc  what  had  happened  to 

her 
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her  during  our  long  reparation,  which  {he  did  irf 
the  following  n^anncr. 

When  I  read  your  cruel  intentions  of  never' 
feeing  me  again,  I  fell  fenfelefs  on  the  floor,  from^ 
which  I  was  raifcd  by  the  woman  of  the  houfe, 
who  ran  up  on  hearing  the  fkrieks  of  my  fervant. 
^She  too  read  the  letter,  which  I  had  dropped  in 
my  fright,  and  offered  all   the  confolation  thati 
good  fenfe  and  good  nature  could  fuggeft;  but  inr 
vain,  for  I  not  only  lamented  the  lofs  of  reputa-i 
tion,  but  the  lofs  of  a  man's  afFedion  whom  I  loyed 
tenderly,  and  by  whom  I  thought  I  was  as  tender^ 
ly  beloved.     This  dreadful  difappointment  threw 
me  into  a  violent  fever,  from  which  I  was  almoft 
miraculouQy  delivered  hy  the  humanity  and  affi- 
duity  of  ray  landlady,   who  endeavoured  to  pre- 
ferve  my  life  (as  (he  afterwards  told  me)  not  only 
for  my  own  fake,   but  for  my  child's.     When  ifty 
health  was  reinftated,  (he  faid  I  niuft  think  of  get- 
ting a  livelihood  in  fome  profitable  and  annifing' 
way.     '<  I  have  a  fifter,"  continued  (he,^  older 
than  myfelf,  to  whom  I  have  told  your  ftory ;  (he 
is  in  a  genteel  buiinefs,  and  has  confented,   if  you 
have  no  ohjefiion,  to  take  you  as  a  partner  in  the 
trade.'*     I  agreed  with  pleafure  and  gratitude  to 
this  propofal,  but  to  ayoid  a  great  deal  of  unealL- 
iiefs,  changed  my  name. — With  this  humane  lady, 
F  2  (pointing 
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(ppinting  to  her)  I  iind  my  daughter,  lived  teo* 
years;  flie  then  left  oflF  bufinefs,  and  perfuade^: 
me  to  do  the  fame,  afli^ring  me  that  we  fhould  be 
ber  bqirSj  as  my  good-natured  landlady  was  dead^ 
and  (he  had  no  other  relations.     We  agreei^  to 
leave  the  tpyrn,  and  chofe  this  place,  yhere  we 
have  dwelt  ever  fince  in  rettrenient,  and  pafled^ 
for  lifters ;  my  only  wifh  being  to  keep  my  child 
from  meeting  with  her  mother's  fate.     As  we  ha^ 
no  neighbours  but  females,  I  trufted  her  often^ 
to/pafs  over  the  fields  alone  to  the  widow  lady'*, 
of  whom  we  rent  this  little  cottage:  but  how  was 
I  amazed  laft  night  when  fiie  (howed  me  my 
own  piQure,  and  toid  me  that  a  gentleman,  whom 
fte  often  met  in  the  fields,  had,  Ihe  believed,  dropt 
it.     I  was  much  alarmed,  and  concluded  you  to 
be  the  gentleman,  and  feared  you  had  laid  the  fame 
fnare  for  your  own  child,  as  you  had  for  her  un« 
happy  mother.     I  kept  her,  therefore,  at  home, 
till  I  could  compofe  my  rufiled  thoughts  on  this 
dijfcovery,  I  fhuddered  with  horror  at  your  defigns: 
upon  your  own  daughter,  while  all  the  inclination 
I  ha4  felt  for  you  as  my  hufband  revived,  and  I 
intended  to  leave  the  place  this  day,  when  the 
news  came  of  a  ftranger's  arrival .     I  imagined  that 
you  was  the  vifitor,  and  knew  not,  how  to  a£l,  but 
before  I  could  refoLve,  your  friend  appeared,  and 
aCked  for  my  pi&ure: — I  gave  it,  and  left  him  a« 
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hfHpi\fi  though  not  without  making  my  conoeni 
vifihle.  Afterwards  I  called  my  child,  and  w«i 
tdUng  her  my  difmal  tale,  and  final  refolutioii  to 
quit  ibis  couagc,  when  you  entered  my  apartment* 

To  conclude  this  long  narrative,  I  muft  inform 
you  that  I  lived  many  happy  years  with  my  dear 
Fanny  after  this  adventure,  and  received,  iFpoffi-^ 
ble,  more  fatisfa6lion  in  the  renewal  of  our  <»fFec^ 
tion,  than  I  did  at  its  firft  beginning.  To  com* 
plete  our  felicity, we  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  our 
lovely  ch^ld  happy  in  the  poffeiBon  of  that  amiable 
friend,  who  was  fo  accidentally  inilrum^ntal  in 
bringing  s^j^out  our  fecond  union. 


ON 

B  E  A  U  T  r. 

EV£Ry  pbjeft  that  is  pleafing  to  the  eye,  vhon 
looked  upon,  x)t  delightful  to  the  mind,  on 
recoUe^ion,  may  be  called  beautiful;  fo  that 
beai^ty,  in  general,  may  ftretch  as  wide  as  the  vi- 
fible  creation  or  even  as  far  ai  the  imagination  can 
go,  which  is  a  fort  of  new,  or  fecondary  creatioB. 
Thi)s  we  fpeak  not  only  of  the  beauties  of  an  en- 
ding profpcd;,  of  th(S  fifing  or  fetting  fan,  or  of 
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tfine  ftany  Heaven,  but  of  thofe  ofapidure; 
ftatue^  or  building,  and  even  of  the  a6iions»  cha« 
rafters,  or  thoughts  of  men.  In  the  greater  part 
of  thefe,  there  may  be  almoft  as  many  falfe  beau, 
ties  as  there  are  real,  according  to  the  different 
taftps  of  nations  and  men;  fo  that,  if  any  one  was 
to  confider  beauty  in  its  fulleft  extent,  it  could  not 
be  done  lyithout  the  greatcft  confufion.  I  ihall 
therefore  confine  my  fubjeft  to  vifible  beauty,  and 
am  apt  to  think  every  thing  belonging  to  it  might 
fall  under  one  or  other  of  thefe  four  heads,  colour^ 
Jbrm,  €xfrejfi07h  and  grace;  the  two  former  of 
ivhich  I  look  upon  as  th^  body,  and  the  twalatteir 
as  the  foul  of  beauty^ 

Though  colour  be  the  loweft  of  all  the  confti^ 
tuent  parts  of  beauty,  yet  it  is  vulgarly  the  moft 
ftriking,  and  the  mo(l  obfcrved.  The  colour  of 
the  body  in  general,  the  moft  beautiful  perhaps 
that  ever  was  imagined,  was  that  which  Apelles 
exprefled  in  his  famous  Venus;  and  which,  though 
the  pifture  itfelf  be  loft,  Cicero  has,  in  fome  de- 
gree, preferved  to  us  in  his  excellent  defcription 
of  it:  It  was  a  fine  red,  beautifully  intermixed  and 
incorporated  with  white;  and  difFufed,  in  its  due 
proportions,  through  each  part  of  the  body.— Such 
are  the  defcriptions  of  a  moft  beautiful  Ckin,  in 
feveral  of  the  Roman  Poets;  and  (uch  often js  tho 
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colouring  of  Titan,  and  particularly  in  bis  fleei>^., 
ing  Venus,  or  whatever  other  beauty  that  charm--; 
ing  piece  was  meant  to  reprefent. 

-  The  reafon  why  thefe  colours  pleafe  fo  much,  is 
not  only  their  natural  livelinefs,  together  with  the 
greater  charms  they  obtain  from  their  being  pro- 
perly blended  together,  but  alfo  the  idea  they  carry 
with  them  of  good  health;  without  which,  all. 
fceauty  grows  languid  and  lefs  engaging;  and  with 
which  it  always  recovers  an  additional  life  and 
luftre.  _,[    '  \ 

A  gfeat  deal  of  the  colour  of  the  face  in  particu- 
lar is  owing  to  variety,  that  being  defigned  by  na- 
ture for  the  greateft  affemblage  of  different  colours 
df  any  part  in  the  human  body.  Colours  pleafe  by' 
oppoGtion;  and  it  is  in  the  face  that  tbey  are  tnoft' 
diverfified,  'and  the  moft  oppofed. 

The  beauty  of  an  evening  (ky,  about  the  fetting 
of  the  fun,  is  owing  to  the  variety  of  colours  tha); 
are  fcattered  along  the  face  of  the  Heavens.  It  is 
the  fine  ried  clouds,  intermixed  with  white,  and 
fometimes  darker  ones,  with  the  azure  bottom  ap- 
pearing here  and  there  between  them,  which  makes 
all  that  beautiful  compofi  tionth  at  delights  the  eye 
fo  much,  and  gives  fuch  a  fereiie  pleafure  to  the 
heart.     In  the  fame  mi^nner^  if  you  coniider  fome 
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befaiitiful  hccn,  yxm  may  obferve  (Hit  it  h  niiicb 
tiie  fame  variety  of  colours  wbiich  gives  them  that 
pleafing  look  which  is  fo  apt  to  attrafi  the  eye,  and 
but  too  often  to  engage  the  heart:  for  all  this  fort 
of  beauty  is  refotvable  into  a  proper  variation  of 
fiefli  colour  and  red,  with  the  clear  bluenefs  of  the 
veins  pleafingly  intermixed  about  the  temples  and 
the  going  off  of  the  cheeks,  and  fet  off  by  the 
(hades  of  full  eye-brows ;  and  of  the  hair,  when. 
it  hlls  in  a  proper  manner  round  the  face.  But^ 
though  one  s  judgment  is  fo  apt  to  be  guided  by 
fome  particular  attachments,  and  that  more,  per^^ 
haps,  in  this  part  of  beauty  than  any  othec^  yet 
I  am  a  good  deal  perfuaded  that  a  complete  brown 
beauty  is  really  preferable  to  a  perfe&  fair  one,  the 
bright  brown  giving  a  luftre  to  all  the  other 
Colours,  a  vivacity  to  the  eye,  and  a  richnefs  to  the 
whole  look,  which  one  feeks  in  vain  in  the  wbiteii 
and  mod  tranfparent  {kins.  Raphael's  mod  cbarttf  • 
hig  M adona  is  a  brunette  beauty;  and  all  the  beft 
artifts  in  the  nobleft  age  of  painting,  about  Leo 
the  Tenth's  time,  ufed  this  deeper  and  richer  kind 
of  colouring. 

Form  takes  in  the  tufn  of  each  part,  as  well  as 
tlie  fytnmetry  of  the  whole  body,  even  to  the 
turn  of  an  eye-brow,  or  the  falling  of  th^  hain 
I  &ould  think,  too,  that  the  attitxrde^  while  fixed, 
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ought  to  be  reckoned  under  this  article :  by  which 
I  do  not  only  mean  the  pofture  of  the  perfon^  but 
the  pofition  of  each  part ;  as  the  turning  of  the 
neck,  the  extending  of  the  hand,  the  placing  of  a; 
foot|  ^nd  fo  on  to  the  mod  minute  particulars. 

The  general  caufe  of  beauty  in  the  form  of 
flutpe;  in  both  fexes,  is  a  proportion,  or  an  union 
andhariOQny,  in  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  dif- 
tinguiOiing  chara6ler  of  beauty,  in  the  female 
(orm,  is  delicacy  and  fofinefs;  and,  in  the  male^ 
either  apparent  ftrength,  or  agility.  The  (inell 
examples  that  can  be  feen,  for  the  former,  is  the 
Ventus  of  Medici;  and,  for  the  two  latter,  the 
IJercules  Farnefe,  and  the  Apollo  Belvidere. 
There  is  one  thing,  indeed,  in.  the  laft  of  thefe 
figures,  which  is  called  the  tranfccndcnt,  or  Ce- 
Icftial.  It  is  foraething  diftinft  from  all  human 
, beauty,  and  of  a  nature  greatly  fuperior  to  it; 
fomething  that  feems  like  an  air  of  Divinity,  which 
is  expreffed,  or  at  leaft  is  tp  be  traced  out,  in  but 
very  few  works  of  the  artifts;  and  of  which  fcarcc 
any  of  the  Poets  have  caught  any  in  their  defcrip- 
tion,  or  perhaps  even  in  their  imagination,  except 
Homer  and  Virgil  among  the  ancients,  and/ our 
Shakefpeare  and  Milton  among  the  moderns. 

The  beauty  of  the  mere  hunian  form  is  much 
fuperior  to  that  of  colour;  and  it  may  be  partly  for 
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works  of  the  artifts  at  Rome,  yhere  there  is^ftilt 
the  nableft  colleftion  of  any  in  the  world,  oiie 
feels  the  mind  more  ftruck  j^nd  more  channed 
with  the  capital  ftatues^  than  with  the  piftures  of 
the  greatefi  ma(lers« 

The  two  other  conftituent  parts  of  beauty  ate 
exfrcsiion  and  grace :  the  former  of  which  is  com* 
inon  to  all  perfons  and  faces,  and  the  latter  is  tabe 
met  with  iu  very  few.  By  expression^  I  mean  the 
expreffion  of  the  paflions ;  the  turns  and  changes 
of  the  mind,  fo  far  as  they  are  made  yifible  to  the 
eye,  by  our  looks  or  geftures. 

Though  the  mind  appears  principally  in  the  face, 
and  attitudes  of  the  head,  yet  every  part  aU 
mod  of  the  human  body,  on  fome  occafion  or 
other,  may  become  exprefEve.  Thus  the  lafl* 
guifhing  banging  of  the  arm,  or  the.  vehement  ex- 
ertion of  it ;  the  pain  expreffed  by  the  finger  of 
one  of  the  fons,  in  the  famous  groupe  of  Laocoon, 
and  in  the  toes  of  the  dying  gladiator.  But  this, 
again,  is  often  loft  among  us  by  our  drefs;  and, 
indeed,  is  of  lefs  concern,  becaufe  the  expreffion 
of  the  paflions  pafles  chiefly  in  the  face,  which  wq 
by  good  luck  have  not  as  yet  concealed. 

The  parts  of  the  face,  in  which  the  paflions  moft 
frequently  make  their  appearance^  are  the  eyes 

and 
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and  mouth  ;  but  from  the  eyes  tbey  diiFufe  them* 
fclves  very  ftrongly  about  the  eye  brows,  as,  in 
the  other  cafe,  tbey  appear  often  in  the  parts  ail 
round  the  mouth* 

.  Philofophers  may  difpute  as  much  as  they 
pleafe  about  the  feat  of  the  foul :  but,  wherever 
it  refides,  I  am  fure  that  it  fpeaks  in  the  eyes.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  have  not  injured  the  eye- 
brows,  in  making  them  only  dependants  on  the 
eye ;  for  they,  efpecially  in  lively  faces,  have,  as 
4t  were,  a  language  of  their  own;  and  are  ex- 
tremely varied,  according  to  the  different  (enti- 
ments  and  paflions  of  the  mind. 

We  may  fay,  in  general,  that  all  the  tender  and 
kind  paflions  add  to  beauty,  and  all  the  cruel  and 
unkind  ones  add  to  deformity ;  and  it  is  on  this 
account  that  good  nature  may,  very  juflly,  be  faid 
to  be  *Hhe  heft  feature,  even  in  the  fined  face/* 

Mr.  Pope  has  included  the  principal  pafBon  of 
each  fort  in  two  very  pretty  lines. 
Love,  Hope  and  Joy,  fair  pleafure's  fmiling  train; 
Hate,   Fear,  and  Grief  the  family  of  pain. 

The  former  of  which  naturally  give  an  additio- 
nal luflre  and  enlivening  to  a  beauty,  as  the  latter 
are  too  apt  to  fling  a  gloom  and  cloud  over  it. 

G2  Yet 
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Yet  in  thefe,.and  all  the  other  paffions^  1  drf 
not  know  whether  moderation  may  not  be,  in  a 
great  meafure,  the  rule  of  their  beauty,  almoft  ar 
far  as  moderation  in  a£lions  is  the  rule  of  virtue. 
Thus,  an  cxceflive  joy  may  be  too  boiflerous  in 
the  face  to  be  pleafing;  and  a  degree  of  grief^  in 
fome  faces,  and  on  fome  occaGons,  may  be  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  Some  degrees  of  anger,  Qiame, 
furprize,  fear,  and  concern,  are  beautiful ;  but 
all  excefs  is  hurtful,  and  all  excefs  ugly.  Dull- 
nefs,  aufterity,  impudence,  pride,  afFeflation, 
malice,  and  envy,  are,  I  believe,  always  ugly;  fo 
that  the  chief  rule  of  the  beauty  of  the  paffions  is 
moderation,  and  the  part  in  which  they  appear 
moft  ftrongly  is  the  eyes.  It  is  there  that  love 
holds  all  his  tendered  language :  it  is  there  that 
virtue  commands,  modefty  charms,  joy  enlivens^ 
forrow  engages,  and  inclination  fires  the  heart  of 
the  beholders:  it  is  there  that  even  fear,  and  an-^ 
ger,  and  confufion,  can  be  charming.  But  all 
thefe,  to  be  charming,  muft  be  kept  within  their 
due  bounds  and  limits;  for  too  fallen  an  appear* 
ance  of  virtue,  a  violent  proftitute  fwell  of  pat 
fion,  a  niftic  and  overwhehning  modefty,  a  deep 
fadnefs,  or  too  wild  and  impemous  a  joy,  become 
all  either  oppreffive  or  dilagrceable. 

The  laft  finifiiing  and  nobleft  part  of  beauty  is 

Grace, 
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Otace,  which  every  body  is  accuftomed  to  fpeakof 
as  a  thing  inexplicable^  and  in  a  great  meafure  I 
believe  it  is  fo.  We  know  that  the  foul  is,  but 
we  fcarce  know  what  it  is  :  every  judge  of  beauty 
can  point  out  grace,  but  no  one  has  ever  yet  fixed 
npon  a  definition  for  it. 

Grace  often  depends  on  fome  very  little  inci- 
dents in  a  fine  face  ;  and,  in  anions,  it  confiflsr 
iHore  in  the  manner  of  doing  things,  than  in  the 
things  themfelves.  It  is  perpetually  varying  its  ap- 
pearances, and  k  therefore  much  more  difficult  to 
be  cbnfidered  than  any  thing  fixed  and  fleady*. 
While  you  look  upon  one  it  fleaU  from  under  the 
eye  of  the  obferver;  and  is  fucceeded,  perhaps,  by 
another,  that  flits  away  as  foon;  and  as  impercep^ 
tibly 

It  is  on  this  account  that  grace  is  better  to  be 
ftudied  in  Coregio's,  Guido's,  and  Raphael's  pic- 
tures, than  in  real  life.  Thus,  for  inflarice,  if  I 
wanted  to  difcover  what  it  is  that  makes  anger 
graceful  in  a  fet  of  features  full  of  the  greatefl 
fweetnef^  I  (hould  rather  endeavour  to  find  it  out 
in  Guido's  St.  Michael,  than  in  a  beautiful  lady's 
face;  becaufe,  in  the  piftured  Angel,  one  has  full 
leifure  to  confideritj  but,  in  the  living  one,  it 
would  be  too  tranfient  and  changeable  to  be  the 
fubjeft  of  any  fleady  obfervation. 

But, 


Buti  though  onecannot  pun3:ually  lay  whatgr^c 
is^  we  may  point  out  the  parts  and  things  in  which 
it  is  mod  apt  to  appear. 

The  chief  dwelling-place  of  grace  is  about  the 
mouth;  though,  at  times,  it  may  viGt  every  limb 
or  part  of  the  body.  But  the  mouth  is  the  chief 
feat  of  grace,  as  much  as  the  chief  feat  for  the 
beauty  of  the  palfions  is  in  the  eyes. 

In  a  very  graceful  face  (by  which  t  do  not  fo 
much  mean  a  majeftic,  as  a  foft  and  pleafing  one,) 
there  is,  now  and  then,  a  certain  delicioufnefs  that 
almoft  always  lives  about  the  mouth,  in  fomething 
not  quite  enough  to  be  called  a  fmile,  but  rather 
an  approjach  towards  one,  which  varies  gently 
about  the  different  lines  there,  like  a  little  flutter- 
ing Cupid;  and,  perhaps,  fometimes  difcovers  a 
little  dimple,  that  after  jufl;  lightening  upon  you 
difappears,  and  again  appears  by  fits.  This  I  take 
to  be  one  of  the  mod  pleafing  forts  of  grace  of  any. 

The  grace  of  attitudes  may  belong  to  the  pofi- 
lion  of  each  part,  as  well  as  to  the  carriage  or  di£. 
pofition  of  the  whole  body :  but  how  much  more 
it  belongs  to  the  head,  than  to  any  other  part,  may 
be  feen  in  the  pieces  of  the  moft  celebrated  pain- 
ters; and  particularly  in  thofe  of  Guido,  who  has 
been  rather  too  lavifli  in  bellowing  this  beauty  .on 

almoft 
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ilfiiolt  i\\  his  finre  women;  whettelii  nMiire  biM 
^veh  it  in  fo  high  a  degree  but  to  very  few. 

The  turns  of  the  neck  are  extremely  capable  of 
grace,  and  are  very  eafy  to  be  obfervid,  and  very 
difiicuic  to  be  accounted  for :  and  how  much  of  thi^ 
grace  may  belong  to  the  arm  and  feet,  as  well  as 
%(}  the  neck  ^nd  head,  may  be  feen  in  dancing. 

There  are  two  very  diflinft  forts  of  grace,  the 
majeftic  and  the  familiar :  the  former  belongs  chief- 
ly to  the  very  fine  women,  and  the  latter  to  the 
very  pretty  ones,  that  is  more  commending,  and 
this  the  more  delightful  and  engaging.  Milton 
(peaks  of  thefe  two  forts  of  grace,  and  gives  the 
majeftic  to  his  Adam,  and  both  the  familiar  and 
majeftic  to  Eve;  but  the  latter  in  the  lefs  degree 
than  the  former. 

Bat,  though  grace  is  fo  difficult  to  be  accounted 
for  in  general,  yet  I  have  obferved  two  particular 
things,  which^  I  think,  hold  univerfally  in  relation 
%o  U.  The  firft  is,  *'  That  there  is  no  grace  without 
snotion:*'  by  which  I  mean,  without  forac  genteel 
or  pleafing  motion,  either  oftlie  whole  bodv,  or  of 
fome  limb,  or  at  leaft  of  fome  feature.  The  fecond 
is,  "  That  there  can  be  no  grace  with  impropriety;" 
of,  in  other  words,  that  nothing  can  be  graceful, 
Ijhat  is  not  adapted  to  the  characters  of  the  perfon« 

Hence 
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Hence  the  graces  of  a  little  lively  beauty  wouI4 
become  ungraceful  in  the  charader  of  Majefty,  a& 
the  majeftic  air  of  an  Emprefs  would  quite  deftroy 
the  prettinefs  of  the  former.  The  vivacity  that 
adds  a  grace  to  beauty  in  youth,  would  give  an  ad- 
ditional deformity  to  old  age ;  and  the  very  fame 
airs  which  would  be  charming  on  fome  occafions^ 
may  be  quite  (hocking  when  extremely  miftimed, 
or  extremely  mifplaced. 

But,  if  we  are  enchanted  with  excellencies  of 
the  human  form,  what  (hall  we  fay  of  the  beauties 
of  the  works  of  nature?  If  we  look  upon  the  earth,, 
we  fee  it  laid  out  in  a  thoufand  beautiful  inequal. 
ities,  and  a  pleafing  variety  of  plains,  hills,  and 
mountains,  generally  clothed  by  Nature  in  a  liv- 
ing green,  the  colour  that  is  the  moft  delightful, 
and  the  moft  refre(hing  to  the  eye,  diverfified  with 
an  infinity  of  different  lights  and  (hades,  adorned 
with  various  forts  of  trees,  fruits  and  flowers;  in,r 
terfperfed  often  with  winding  rivers,  or  limpid 
ftrcams,  or  fpreading  lakes,  or  terminating,  per-r 
baps,  on  a  view  of  the  fea,  which  is  for  ever  chang 
ing  its  form,  and  in  every  form  is  pleafing. 

Ifwelookupto  the  Heavens,  how  charming 
are  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  the  gentle  azure  of  the 
noble  arch  expanded  over  our  hcads^^  the  various 
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Appearance  and  colours  of  the  clouds,  the  Heetin^ 
fliowef,  and  the  painted  bow?  even  in  the  abfence 
of  its  great  enlivener,  the  fun,  we  fee  it  all  ftudded 
%ith  li^^ing  lights,  or  gilded  by  the  more  folemn 
beauties  of  the  oioon^  mod  pleafing  in  her  infant 
fliape,  and  mod  majeftic  when  in  her  full  orb* 

If  we  tiirri  to  the  different  forts  of  animals^  it  is 
obfervable  enough  among  them,  that  the  beauty 
whish  is  defigned  chiefly  to  pleafe  one  another,  in 
their  own  fpeciesj  is  fo  contrived  asl  to  difFufe 
pleafiire  to  thofe  of  other  fpecies,  or  at  leaft  to 
tiian.  How  beautiful,  evin  tb  usi  are  the  colours 
that  adorn  the  necks  of  the  pigeon  or  the  pheafaht^ 
the  train  of  the  TIiacka^^  arid  pdacock,  and  the 
whole  drefs  of  feveral  forts  tif  bird*,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  Eaftern  parts  of  the  world!  How  neat 
and  pleafing  is  the  make  of  the  deer,  the  grey- 
hound, and  feveral  forts  of  hdrfes !  How  beauti- 
ful is  the  expreffion  of  the  paflions  id  a  faithful 
dog!  And  they  are  not  even  withoiit  fdrtie  de^ 
grees  of  grace,  as  may  be  feen  in  particular  ih 
the  natural  motions  of  a  Chiriefe  pheafant,  or  (ht 
acquired  ones  of  a  managed  horfe.  And  1  the 
rather  take  part  of  the  beauty  of  all  thefe  crea-i 
tures  to  be  meant  by  the  oounty  of  nature  for  us^ 
becaufe  moll  of  the  different  forts  of  ^ea  fifh^ 
which  live  chiefly  out  of  our  fight^  are  Aif  colours 
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and  forms  more  hideous,  or  at  beft  leaft  agreeable 
to  us. 

And,  as  the  beauty  of  one  fpecies  of  animals 
may  be  fo  deGgned  and  adapted  as  to  give  plea- 
fure  to  many  others,  fo  the  beauty  of  different 
worlds  may  not  be  confined  to  each,  but  be  car« 
ried  on  from  one  world  to  another,  and  from  one 
fyftem  of  worlds  to  another,  and  may  end  in  one 
great  univcrfal  beauty  of  all  created  matter  taken 
in  one  view. 

And  yet  all  the  profufion  of  beauty  I  have 
been  fpeaking  of,  and  even  thai  of  the  whole  uni- 
verfe  taken  together,  is  but  of  a  weaker  nature, 
in  comparifon  of  the  beauty  of  virtue. — It  was 
extremely  well  faid  by  Plato,  that,  If  Virtue  was 
to  appear  in  a  vijihlejhape^  all  men  would  he  enam^ 
cured  of  her.  And,  indeed,  the  beauty  of  virtue, 
or  goodnefs,  exceeds  all  other  beauty  as  much  as 
the  foul  does  the  body. 

The  higheft  objeft  of  beauty  that  we  can  fee, 
is  the  goodnefs  of  God,  as  difplayedin  the  works 
of  tl  '•e  creation.  In  him  all  goodnefs  and  beauty 
dwell/t  and  whatever  there  is  of  moral  beauty  in 
the  whv  ole  univerfe  befides,  is  only  as  fo  many 
emanatic  '>ns  from  the  Divine  Author  of  all  that  is 
good  and   beautiful. 

We 
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We  fometimes  fee  a  few  feeble  rays  of  this 
beauty  reflected  in  hupnan  a£lions,  but  much  diC 
coloured  by  the  medium  through  which  they 
pafsji  and  yet,  how  charming  do  they  even  thus' 
appear  in  fome  perfons^  and  on  fome  occafions ! 
All  the  grandeur  of  the  world  is  as  nothing,  in 
comparifon  of  any  one  of  thefe  good  becoming 
4eeds. 

There  i^  a  mighty  eafy  confequence  to  be 
drawn  from  all  this,  which  well  deferves  to  be 
more  generally  obferved.  If  virtue  be  the  chief 
beauty,  people,  to  be  beautiful,  (hould  endea« 
vour  to  be  virtuous;  and  ftould.  avoid  vice,  and 
^\\  the  worft  fort  of  paflions,  as  they  would  fly 
deformity;  k>r,  indeed)  vice  is  the  moft  odious 
pf  all  deformities. 
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Treachery  of  Ethelwold, 

THE 

Favourite  of  Edgar ^  K^^g  of  England. 

T7  LFRID  A,  was  the  daughter  of  Ordgar  count 
A-*  of  Djevon,  and  though  educated  ijn  a^  private 
manner^  was  fo  beautiful^  that  the  fame  of.  her 
charms  reached  the  ears  of  Edgar,  king  of  Eng- 
land. In  order  to  fatisfy  bimfelf  whether  her  beau-, 
ty  anfwered  the  report  he  had  heard  of.it,  he  fent 
Ethelwold  his  favpurite,  who,  under  pretext  of  a 
vifit  to  the  father,  got  a  fight  of  the  daughter.  As 
he  was  then  young,  and  fufceptihle  of  the  imprcffi; 
ons  of  a  fair  face,  he  was  fo  captivated  with  EU 
frida*s  charms,  that  he  proved  falfe  to  his  truft, 
and  made  his  addreffes  to  the  lady.  On  his  re-, 
turn  to  the  king,  he  defcribed  her  in  fuch  a  man- 
Dcr  as  convinced  Edgar,  that  Ihe  was  neither  a 
proper  objeQ:  for  his  curiofity  nor  affeftions.  Hav- 
ing thus  diverted  the  king's  thoughts  from  Elfrida, 
he  took  an  opportunity  to  reprefent  to  him  that 
flic  would  prove  an  advantageous  match  to  him- 
felf,  though  by  no  means  worthy  of  a  monarch; 
and  having  obtained  his  confent  to  demand  her  in 
carriage,  fucceeded  in  his  fuit.     Eihelwold  had 

no^ 
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pot  long  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  treachery,  before 
the  whole  m)ftery  was  revealed  to  the  king, 
Edgar,  however  diffembled  hi^  refentroent,  till  he 
had  ocular  dcmonftration  of  his  perfidy.  For  this 
,purpofe  he  found  fome  pretence  for  travelling 
ne^r  ^thelwojd's  houfe,  and  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  vifiting  a  lady  who  was  fo  much  cried  up 
fpr  her  beauty.  The  earj  pofted  away  with  the 
news  to  his  wife,  at  the  fame  time  adyifing  her  to 
ufe  all  the  methods  fhe  could  to  conceal  her  gra- 
ces from  the  eyes  of  an  amorous  monarch,  who 
would  fatisfy  his  defires  at  the  cxpence  of  her 
chaftity,  Elfrida  being  by  thefe  means  acquainted 
witb  the  wrong  done  to  herfelf  as  well  as  to  the 
king,  was  filled  with  refentment,  and  inftead  of 
following  her  hufband's  advice,  made  ufe  of  every 
art  to Tet  her  charms  out  to  the  greateft  advan- 
tage, and  to  make  herfelf  appear  the  more  ami- 
able. This  interview  ferved  only  to^convince  the 
king  that  his  favourite  had  abufed  his  confidence. 
He  diffembled  his  refentment,  and  fent  Ethelwfald 
^  little  while  after  againft  the  Danes,  to  fecurethe 
coaft  of  Northumberland,  and  in  his  way  thither 
he  was  found  murdered.  No  fteps  were  taken  to 
find  out  the  authors  of  this  crime,  but  Elfrida,  as 
foon  as  decency  would  permit,  was  married  to 
the  king. 

ANECU 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

Joseph  the  Second,  Emperor  of  Germany. 

AN  old  Auftrian  officer,  being  reduced  to  the 
half  pay  eftablifliment,  with  a  large  familyi^ 
prefented  a  memorial  to  the  Emperor,  fetting; 
forth  the  indigence  of  his  circumftances,  and  par-r 
ticularly  mentioning,  that  he  had  then  tea  helplefif. 
children  to  fupport.  Hi^  Majefty  inquired  where 
he  lived,  went  privately  in  difguife  to  the  houfe,^ 
upon  fome  foreign  pretence  or  othf  r,  and  obierv- 
ing  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  about  him  to  be 
eleven,  afked  carelefsly  if  they  were  all  his^**  Ho^ 
Sir,  (replied  the  good  old  foldier;)  oneof  them  ii^ 
a^  poor  orphan,  that  a  moti^'e  of  mere  humanity 
has  induced  me  to  feed  and  cloath  along  with  my 
own.  The  Monarch  then  difcoyered  himfelf;. 
not  by  throwing  open  his  coat  and  difplaying  an 
embroidered  veft,  as  Princes  reveal  themfelves  in 
modern  tragedies ;  but  by  more  unequivocal  iigni, 
of  royalty,  by  fettling  a  penfion  upon  each  of  the. 
half  fcore  children;  adding  thefe  truly  noble  and 
generous  fentiment  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  left 
the  orphan  to  his  own  care,  aa  he  Ihould  think  i( 
but  an  envious  deed,  to  deprive  him  of  the  virtu-. 
ous  pleafures  of  providing  for  his  charitable  adop* 
tion  himfelf, 
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This  is  the  immutable  refolution,  and  (hall  he 
the  undoubted  pra6lice  of  him,  wlio  accoilnts  it 
the  chicfeft  gloly  tb  be 

His  Majcfty*s  nioft  fdyal 
Caftle-Town,  and  obedient  fubjeft, 

idth  July,  1619.  (Signed)    Derby. 


THE.  DISCONTENTED  VILLAGER. 

A  MORAL  tALE. 

1M  the  mind  where  Difcontent  hsls  fixed  itV 
baneful  root,  we  look  in  vain  for  the  rofy 
bloflbms  of  Happinefs,  Envy,  and  her  ghaftly 
train,  deftrgy  the  infant  buds  of  joy,  and  eSee- 
tually  exclude  the  funfhine  of  pleafure.  No  tn« 
cident  can  illumine  the  clouded  brow  of  Difcon- 
tent, and  no  fituation  quiet  it's  reftlefs  and  perturb* 
ed  fpirit.  I  was  involuntarily  led  into  thefe  re- 
flexions, on  obfefving  the  number  of  Country  girls 
that  are,  I  may  fay,  daily  flocking  to  London,  in 
fearch  of  vifionary  riches.  To  this  prdpenGty  for 
emigration,  in  the  minds  of  our  village  nymphs, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  numerous  females  that 
nightly  parade  our  ftteets,  in  contempt  of  decency; 
that  fhock  the  eye  of  Modefty,  by  their  loofc  and 
wanton  drefs;  and  that  wound  the.  ear  of  Chaftity, 
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f  by  their  indecorous  language*  Trace  tfa#  origin 
of  mod  of  thefe  pitiable  objefts,  and  you  will  find 
It  centered  in  fome  rural  village.  To  check  tb^ 
roving  fpirit>  fo  fatally  predominant  in  this  clafs  of 
my  fair  countrywomen^  I  fubmit  to  their  perufal 
the  following  narrative  ;<  tbe  leading  features  of 
which  have  truth  for  their  reconmiendation* 

Maria,  the  daughter  of  an  induftrious  fafmer, 
about  threefcore  miles  weft  of  the  metropolis^ 
from  an  acquaintance  with  Lucy  Farley,  a  neigh- 
bour's daughter,  who  had  refided  in  town  fome  * 
years,  and  who  had  lately  piid  a  vifit  to  hef 
friends,  imbibed  the  pernicious  ndtJbh  of  coming 
(o  London,  as  thef  country  p^hraft'  is;  '^  to  better 
her  fortune.**  Her  parents,  for'  fome  tfn?e,  firm- 
ly refilled  all  her  folicitations:  but,.finding  that 
file  grew  cardefs  and  negligent  about  her  domef- 
tic  employment,  and  was  out  of  huimour  with 
every  thing  around  her,  they  at  length  gave  their 
reluftant  ^nfent.  Her  lover  had  already,  been 
forbid  to  fpeak  to  ber  more,  for  daring  to  oppofe 
her  wiflies ;  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  the  fliewy  ap^ 
pearance  which  her  fchoolrfellow  had  made  in  the 
village,  and  the  account  which  her  vanity  gave  of 
the  number  of  handfome  fuitors  ihe  had  at  her 
command,  operated  fo  powerfully  on  the  mind  of 
Maria,  that  flie  determined  to  break  do^n  every 
obftiete^thatflioiiM  oppofe  ber  inclinatiom 
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Every  thing  being  prepared  for  her  depai'turii 
from    her   ruftic    habitation;     from   thofe    rural 
fcenes  of  artlefs  innocence  and  delight;  {he  walk- 
ed, attended  by  her  friends,  to  the   alehoufe  in 
the  village,     where' the  waggon  was  then  fetting 
out  for  London.     Her  weeping  parents  ftrained 
her  to  their  anxious  bofoms^  and  bade  her  adieu ; 
imploring  Heaven  to  proteft  her  from  the  fnares 
and  artifices  of  a  deceitful  world!     Maria  had  a 
feeling  heart,  and  could  not  behold,  unmoved,  the 
forrows  of  her  venerable  parents.    ,She  paufed 
awhile,  undetermined  whether  to  return  with  her 
friends,  or  profecute  her  ill-advifed  journey.     A 
few  moments  were  employed  in  a  ftruggle  between 
affe£lion  and  ambition :.  unhappily,  the  latter  pre- 
vailed; and  now  behold  the  adventurous  maid,  in 
all  the  bloom  of  innocence  and  beauty,    the  in* 
mate  of  this  diflipated  town. 

On  her  arrival  at  the  inn,  fhe  was  met  by  her 
friend  Lucy,  who  conduQed  her  to  the  houfe  of 
the  family  in  which  (he  lived,  having  her  miftrefs's 
permiffion  fo  to  do.  Diligent  fearch  was  made  for 
a  fituation  for  Maria;  and,  in  a  few  days,  a  place 
offered,  which  was  readily  accepted,  by  the  inex- 
perienced girl. 

Ciarinda,  to  wbofe  lervice  Ihe  was  preferred^ 
was  a  lady  of  fafliion,  and  kept  a  fumptuous  train 
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oT  attendants.  Her  vifitors  were  numerous,  and 
of  the  firft  rank ;  but  ftill  Clarinda  was  indebted 
to  her  beauty  for  the  luxuries  (he  enjoyed,  and 
the  refpeft  with  which  flie  was  treated. 

MelifTa,  the  miftrefs  of  Lucy,  and  Clarinda, 
were  almoft  infeparable  companions;  and  Maria 
and  her  friend  had  frequent  opportunities  of  con- 
verGng  together.  The  innocent  girl  congratula- 
ted herfclf  on  her  good  fortune:  but  ftill  the  cloud 
of  difcontent  refted  on  her  mind.  Lucy  was  ca- 
parifoned  in  attire  but  little  inferior  to  that  which 
graced  her  lady;  while  that  of  Maria  was  in  the 
oppofite  extreme. 

JLiUcy  foon  difcovered  the  fource  of  her  friends 
uneafin^fs^  and,  one  evening,  in  the  abfence  of 
her  miftrefs,  paid  her  a  vifit.  Clarinda,  too,  was 
from  home,  and  a  favourable  opportunity  offered 
itfelf  for  difcourfing  on  this  topic  The  aban- 
doned Lucy,  long  initiated  in  the  arts  of  proftitu^ 
tion,  opened  her  whole  foul  to  the  aftonifljed 
M^riaj  who,  till  that  moment,  believed-  he rfelf 
in  the  fervice  of  a  virtuous  woman.  An^d  now  it 
was  that  ihe  lamented  her  ra(hnefs„  in  leaving  her 
difconfolate  pai^eipts,  in  fe^rch  of  grandeur  and 
affluence.  Tears  of  regret  fell  copioufly  from 
her  lovely  eyes  :  and  fhe  exprefled  her  determi- 
nation,  the  firft  moment  that  offered,  to  foave  a 
I  z  houfe 
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l^oufe  where  in&my,  and  every  fpecies  of  vice^ 
were  unblufiiingly  prafUfed,  Her  friend  ridiculed 
the  fears  of  the  repenting  girl|  and  laughed  her 
from  her  intended  elopement. 

^  You  muft  know,  Maria,*  faid  flic,  **  there  is 
A  certain  gentleman,  a  vifiior  of  my  lady,  who 
(aw  you  at  our  houfe,  and  is  fallen  defperately  in 
love  with  you;  and,  if  you  manage  him  as  you 
ought,  I  will  be  bound  you  may  in  a  little  time 
conimand  as  fplendid  an  equipage  as  flie  whom 
you  now  ferve  enjoys.  I  have  promifed  that  you 
Ihould  meet  him  at  the  houfe  of  a  friend,  where 
he  intends  to  make  you  an  offer  of  his  love ;  andf 
knowing  that  your  lady,  as  well  as  mine,  would 
be  abfent  to  day,  I  have  difpatched  a  note  to  in- 
Ibrm  him,  that  the  meeting  ftiould  take  place  this 
evening.*' 

Maria  refufed  her  affent  to  the  propofition  of 
her  friend;  but,  fo  powerful  an  advocate  was 
Lucy,  and  fo  fpecious  an  orator,  that  the  too  in- 
cautious Maria  at  length  agreed  to  attend  her. 
As  foon,  therefore,  as  tea  was  over,  a  coach 
was  called;  and  the  defigning  Lucy,  and  her 
Credulous  companion,  fet  out  for  the  habitation 
of  this  pretended  friend. 

Wiiji  a  palpiti^tipg  heart,  Maria  alighted  frgm 
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due  coach ;  and,  with  a  rehidant  ftep,  attended  hcf( 
friend  into  a  finall  room  on  the  firft  floor  of  tli^ 
boufe,  which  was  really  no  other  than  a  celebnu 
ted  bagnio  in  the  vicinity  of  Covent  Gardeo. 
Jbe  room,  which  was  furniQied  in  a  ftile,  at  once 
heat  and  elegant,  was  lighted  with  wax;  aroun4 
were  hung  a  variety  of  pifiures,  wbofe  fubje&s  re* 
fle£i  eternal  djfgrace  on  the  artift  that  iavented 
them»  die  perfon  that  expofed  them  to  view^  anil. 
thpfe  wiio  could  without  a  bJulh  behold  th^m*  To 
this  refprt  of  infamy  w^s  the  devoted  vi^im  car^ 
lied  by  the  abandoned  Lucy,  at  the  requeft  of 
Belmont,  a  young  nobleman,  an  admirer  of  the 
frail  Melifla;  a  profefled  libertine,  who  longed 
for  the  enjoyment  of  every  handfome  woman  he 
law,  and  who  trampled  on  every  law,  both  humaa 
and  divine,  to  accomplilh  his  fenfual  defires. 

It  is  a  general  obfervation — and,  I  fear,  a  true 
one,  YJben  a  woman  has  forfeited  her  claim  to  in- 
noceqcej  and  her  deportment  is  become  openly 
meretricious,  (he  lyiihes  to  reduce  all  her  fex  to 
the  faflip  level  with  herfelf.  To  accoroplifh  this 
friminal  wilh,  was  one  of  the  motives  which  a£lu« 
S^ted  l^ucy  to  betray  her  innocent  friend  into  the 
barids  of  Belmont.  Another,  perhaps  a  no  lefs 
powerful  one,  was  the  gratuity  given  by  Belmont, 
tp  cfl^j^  an  interviews  as  an  carneft  <»f  future  re- 
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ward,  when  he  (hould  realize  his  hopes  of  triumph' 
over  the  incauiioas  maid.  For  to  the  fin  of  prof-^ 
tinition,  Lucy  added  the  degrading  vice  of  ava-* 
rice.  Every  art  was  praftifed,  by  this  infernal 
woman,  to  inflame  the  paffions  of  the  artlefs 
Miria,  and  lull  the  fcruples  of  confcience :  every 
aMurement  on  grandeur  was  prefcnted,  to  dazzle 
the  Uitdei (landing;  every  promife  of  greatnefs  en- 
forced, to  deprefs  the  value  of  virtue,  and  palli- 
ate the  enormity  of  vice.  The  aid  of  Baccbas 
was  fummoned  in  the  caufe  of  the  Cyprian  god- 
defs:  but  the  unguarded  conduft  of  her  compa- 
nion had  raifed  fufpicion  in  the  mind  of  Misiria^ 
and, (he  determined  not  to  tafte  of  the  pernicious 
goblet.  The  indecorous  language  of  Lucy,  and 
her  licentious  geftures,  intended  to  efface  from 
the  heart  of  Maria  the  love  of  virtue,  ferved  but 
to  encreafe  its  fervor. 

At  length,  the  door  opened,  and  Belmont  ap-, 
pearcd.  The  unblu(hing  Lucy  ftepped  Lrward, 
introduced  him  to  the  trembling  maid,  and  in- 
ftantly  withdrew.  Maria  called  on  her  to  return, 
and  endeavoured  to  follow  her.  Belmont  caught 
her  in  his  arms,  and  fwore  that  he  would  not  part 
with  her,  but  with  his  life.  The  irmocent  maid 
refifted  his  familiarities,  implored  with  Ureaming 
eyes  hrs  proteftion,  and  knelt  for  mercy;  but  Bek 
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anont,  the  vicious,  the  unfeeling  Belmont,  fired  with 
her  repining  beauties,  was  determined  to^proceed 
to  violence.  Her  Ihrieks,  loud,  and  Unceafing,  a* 
larmed  a  young  officer,  who  was  flipping  with  a 
Lady  in  the  nejtt  apartnftent:  he  rofe  from  the  table; 
drew  his  fword;  and  his  lordfhip  having  neglefted 
fo  fatten  the  door,  rufhed  intd  th^  i*oon1,  declared 
;he  would  not  tamely  fuflTer.  violende  to  be  offered^ 
to  a  woman,  even  in  a  brothel.  The  fiery  Bel- 
Aiont,  impatient  of  controul,  quitted  the  fainting 
Maria;  and,  darting  an  angry  look  at  the  young 
Soldier,  immediately  engaged  him.  Short  was 
the  conteft;  for  Belmont,  though  reputed  the  b^f! 
fencer  of  the  age,  from  an  impetuofity  of  mind^' 
and  a  too  fanguine  hope  of  conqueft,  fell  beneath 
the  fword  of  hjs  antagonift. 

The  fhrieks  of  Maria,  though  diftinftly  heard 
by  every  perfon  in  the  houfe,  were  unattended  tO| 
but,  no  fooner  was  the  clafh  of  fwords  diftinguifli- 
ed,  than  the  whole  fwarm  of  mifcreants  haitcned 
to  the  fcene  of  aSion ;  wheriC  Belmont  lay  welter* 
ing  in  his  blood,  while  the  youthful  conqueror 
was  employed  in  raifing  the  drooping  fpirits  of  the 
affrighted  Maria.'  His  lordfhip  defired  to  be 
moved  to  a  bed;  and  ordered  a  furgeon  to  be 
fent  for.  He  affared  the  people,  that  no  unfair 
advantage  had  been  taken  by  bis  antagonift;  that 
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he  fell,  fubdaed  by  the  faperioiity  of  his  arm ;  ami 
i^qaefted  that  no  intemiption  might  be  given  to 
die  gentleman,  in  his  retreat  from  the  houle. 

The  detefted  Lucy,  on  this  unexpected  if^* 
mmemeni  of  her  projeded  fcheme,  returned  to  the 
koufe  of  her  miftrefs ;  and,  haRily  fnatching  toge« 
tiber  her  things,  without  ceremony  bade  adieo  to 
this  manfion  of  vice,  and  intemperance,  and  in  a 
lefs  elevated  fiation  ftill  exifted  on  the  wages  of 
inEimy. 

Lovely  the  young  officer,  having  heard,  frofll 
Ae  grateful  Maria,  her  artlefs  tale,  gently  reprov* 
cdher  for  her  indiscretion,  and  conduded  her 
ftom  this  fcene  of  riot  and  diiQpation,  to  the  houft 
of  a  friend.  In  a  few  days,  at  her  own  requeft, 
he  difpatched  a  fervant  with  her,  to  her  difconfo- 
late  parents,  who  received  her  with  grateful  tranf- 
ports,  and  every  day  invoke,  from  the  Father  of 
the  world,  a  bleffing  for  her  brave  deliverert 
Maria,  dirgufted  with  the  vices  of  the  town,  no 
longer  wears  a  difcontentedmind;  but  in  the  focie- 
ty  of  her  friends,  and  in  the  plain,  unadorned,  but 
honeft  conver&tion  of  her  lover,  whofe  addreiTes 
fhe  has  again  accepted,  finds  a  pore  and  lafting 
happtnefs. 

Would  you,  ye  ruftic  mztids,  fironl  the  warning 
which  the  near  ckdipt  from  dtoger  of  Ae  atdbi- 
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tlous  difcontented  Maria  exhibits^  fupprcffs  thofe 
ardent  inclinations  for  roving,  which  arife  from  a 
fatal  mifcionception,  and  contentedly  enjoy  the 
pleafures  your  rural  fcenes  poffefs,  the  world 
would  then  increife  in  virtue,  and  vice  be  lefs 
predominant.  Your  lives  would  be  fpfcnt  in  the 
fervice  of  your  country;  and  thofe  thoufand  pangs, 
which  keen  Refle6tion  from  a  fenfc  of  errof 
tirges,  would  be  unknown  to  your  bbfoms;  there 
the  rofe  of  Innocence  would  blooih  ;  thefe  Hap- 
pinefs  rear  her  peaceful  rhanfion.  Scorn  not, 
then,  ye  rural  nyniphs,  the  admonition*  of  a 
friend;  but,  before  yoii  dct^rminfe  on  leaving 
youi*  peaceful,  though  humble  cottages,  teflcfft 
on  the  pleafures  you  have  there  enjoyed ;  and 
contemplate,  with  inipartiality,  the  uncertainty  of 
happinefs,  in  thofe  fcenes  into  which  youf  ambi- 
tion arid  difcdntent  prompt  yoti  to  enter;  and 
where,  reft  perfeSIy  afliired,  for  one  folitjiiy 
Lovel,  you  will  find  a  thoufand  Belmonts! 
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A 

Meditation  in  Solitude. 

MAN,  during  his  whole  pilgrimage  through 
life,  fhould  never  lofe  fight  of  the  fixed  point 
whither  he  muft  direft  his  courfe,  and  which  is  the 
ultimate  end  of  his  being.  At  the  fame  time  that 
he  fhould  ever  remember  that  he  is  duft  andafhes, 
he  fhould  never  forget  that  his  kindred  with  the 
earth  is  enobled  by  the  breath  of  life  within  him, 
which  allies  him  to  the  X>eity,  and  bids  him  think 
above  mortality.  A  due  reflection  upon  his  hu- 
man part  fhould  qualify  and  fettle  that  fermenting 
vanity  of  thought  that  is  apt  to  elevate  a  creature 
confcious  of  its  own  perfections:  the  contemplation 
of  his  fpiritual  nature  fhould  rectify  his  ideas,  take 
oflF  his  thoughts  from  being  Wholly  attached  to  the 
objects  of  fenfe,  and  lift  up  his  foul  to  heaven,  and 
thus  prepare  him  for  the  converfation  &  fociely  of 
Beings  of  a  fuperior  order  with  whom  he  can  claim 
affinity.  I  am  now  amufing  myfelf  in  ihefe  walks 
of  folitude  and  contemplation,  where  I  can  more 
at  leifure  converfe  with  myfelf  and  the  intellectual 
world.  Methinks  I  am  thus  whifpered  by  one  of 
my  invifible  attendants:  mortal,. confider,  that  ere 
long  thou  muftbe  one  of  us,  and  then  in  what  light 
wilt  thou  regard  the  aCtions  of  thy  prefent  life? 
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The  confck>uffiefs  alone  of  a  well  afted  part  upoij 
the  ftagc  of  mortality,  will  fecure  to  thee  that  un- 
interrupted tranquillity  of  happi^nefs  which  we  en- 
joy, when  thou  entered  into  the  houfe  of  thy  eter- 
nity.   This  fuggeftion  throws  me  upon  meditating 
ivhat  a  fmall  part  of  my  real  felf  this  body  is  which 
I  carry  about  with  me,   and  how  much  extrava- 
gance and  idle  folitude  is   employed  in  providing 
for  it.     For  what  is  this  carcafe  but  a  living -fepul- 
chrc,  which  prefents  a  daily  meniorial  of  mortality? 
The  continual  fluxion  of  its  conftituent  parts  evin- 
ces how  little  of  it  I  can  call  myfelf,  and  much  lefs 
when  I  confider  how  little  even  of  that  little,  how 
fmall  a  part  of  that  fameneft,  will  be  remaining 
twenty  or  thirty  years  hence:  and  after,  this  tran- 
fitory  fabric  muft  rcfblvc  into  its  firft  principles, 
and  mingle  with  its  kindred  duft.     Whai  then  be- 
comes of  aU  thefe  faculties  and  fcnfations  it  now 
enjoys?  Is  there  any  fenfe  or  remembrance  ifi  the 
grave?    Shall   my  duft,  paffed  into   a  thoufand 
fliapes  and  pofitions ;  eaten  of  worms,  (hot  up  into 
vegetables,  tranfmigrated  by  an  endlcfs  diverfity  of 
changes,  blown  about  by  the  winds,  diffipated  by 
the  waters;  (hall  thefe  fcattered  fragments  be  ftill 
confcious  of  any  thing;  or  ftiall  they  ever  be  re- 
united to  a  thinking  fubftance  ?  This  is  the  pro*, 
vince  of  Omnipotence;  and  by  human  reafon  the  , 
fearch  is  unfathomable.    But  I  have  a  foul,  a  re 
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fle8ing  part,  the  fpring  of  life  and  adion!  here  is 
my  real  felf»  the  fource  of  all  fenfations,  and  the 
only  part  that  will  furvive  all  changes.     This  body 
mud  be  put  o£F;  but  that  is  nothing  more  than  my 
Exuviae^  the  covering  and  outfide;  and  is  no  more 
eflential  to  the  veil  being  or  perceptions  of  the 
(o\x\,  than  a  material  body,  occafionally  affumed,  is 
to  an  angel.     But  as  the  organs  of  this  body  are 
the  prefent  inlets  of  fenfe,  and  the  inftruments  of 
knowledge  and  conception,  whereupon  depends  a 
great  part  of  the  entertainments  of  this  life,  (which 
in  truth  are  no  more  than  an  animal  pleafure)  it 
importi  me  much  to  have  a  conftant  regard  to  the 
fiate '  of  feparation,  when  the  foul  (ball  draw  its 
ideas  from   the  fountain  of  light  and  l^nowledge, 
without  the  interpofition  of  any  grofs  medium:  I 
ftould  therefore  learn  betimes  to  difengage  both. 
my  thoughts  and  affeSiQns  from  the  earth,  and. 
whatever  relifhes  of  fenfe;  and  now  and  then  ftrike  . 
into  paths  of  more  abftrafted  thinking;  which  i$  to 
exercife  the  foul  fuitably  to  the  dignity  of  its -na- 
ture, and  to  prepare  it  for  its  flate  of  enlargement 
and  perfeSion.     In  order  to  this,   the  mind  mud 
be  furniflied  and  enriched  with  fpeculative  truths 
and  meditations  of  a  more  exalted  turn  than  fuch 
as  ordinarily  refult  from  the  matter  of  human  com- 
merce, or  the  ufual  hints  of  the  objefts  about  us. 
For  if  I  now  confine  my  ideas  and  gratifications  tQ 

the 
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tiie  objefts  of  fenfe,  how  unprovided  fliaH,  I  come 
into  that  world  of  fpirits  where  my  entertainment 
and  commerce  muft  be  altogether  fpiritual,  and  for 
wl)ich  I  (hall  have  no  tafte  without  a  preparatory 
e;fercife !  What  a  difmal  emptinefs  muft  the  foul 
find  in  itfelf,  which  in  this  life  has  been  entertain- 
ed with  nothing  but  bodily  pleafures !  And  as  it 
will  naturally  carry  the  fame  grofs  defircs  into  the 
oilier  world,  what, a  horrible  ftate  of  diftraQion 
and  defpair  muft  we  conceive  it,  to  be  perpetually 
catching  at  what  flies,  and  will  ever  fly  from  us; 
longing  for  what  we  have  left  behind,  without  the 
leaft  hope  of  regaining  it;  deprived  of  rfie  very 
fupport  of  the  chearing  beams^  of  divine  influ- 
cnc?j,  and  finking  in  an  eternal  void  and  defo- 
latian  of  all  things  ?  The  fable  of  Tantalus  in 
the  infernal  fhades  is  finely  imagined,  but  comes 
far  fhort  of  this  natural  idea.  Here  is  hell,  the 
never  dying  worm,  the  unquenchable  fire  of  a 
tortured  confcience!  Hereupon  I  begin  to  con- 
lider  in  the  words  of  the  excellent  Cowley,  but  in 
an  improved  fenfe. 

What  fliall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known, 
And  make  the  world  to  come  my  own  ? 

An  inaSive  contemplation  will  in  no  wife  an- 
fwer  this  end;  it  will  indeed  prepare  me  to  think 
and  c^nverfc  with  celcftial  intelligencies,  but  it 

can 
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c^n  be  no  great  recommendation  to  any  diftin- 
g    ftifd    egards  among  Beings  of  fuch  tranfcen- 
dent  excellences*     I  am  then  to  exert  fnch  tafents 
as  God  has  bleOed  me  with,  to  his  fer vice,  and  to 
the  benefit  of  mankind  as  far  as  my  endeavours 
can  go;  for  a  Greatnefs  of" thought  Ihould  natu- 
rally produce  h  Greatnefs  of  a^on.     Whether 
this  may  fet  me  in  any  nK)re  honourable  point  oF 
view,  either  diiring  my   fojourn  in  thefe  lower 
regions,  or  after  my  removal,  it  concerns  me  not: 
nor  can  I  be  ffire  that  I  (hall  be  fenfible  of  my 
treatment  here,  after  I  am  gone  to  the  land  of 
ferenity  and  repofe;  but  this  I  may  promife  to. 
myfelf,  that  it  will  procure  me  a  more  favourable 
reception  among  the  company  of  exalted  fpirits, 
where  the  exercifes  and  degrees  of  our  virtue 
here  will  determine  our  rank  and  eminence:  yes, 
the  very  refleftion  gives  me  a  foretafte  of-^Some- 
thing  the  foul  opens  and  grafps  at,  more  than  its 
prefent   capacity  can  admit;  its  very  ideas,  itSv 
longing,  its  reaching  at  fomething  the  imagmatioii» 
is  even  feized  with,  but  faints  in  the  retention,  af- 
fure  me  that  it  can  be  no  delufion,  which,  by  a 
clofe  attention  of  mind,  I   can  even  at  this  djf- 
tancc  perceive  a^d  partly  pre-enjoy. 


TRUE 
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TRUE   PLEASURE 

Always  to  be  found. 

HE  that  from  pomp,  and  wealth,  and  honour 
flies, 
May  look  on  nature  with  undazzled  ey^%  : 
Read  truth's  eternal  laws,  and  with  delight 
Count  all  the  plants  by  day  and  ftars  by  night. 
It  needs  no  toil  to  find  the  way  to  blifs; 
Who  makes  content  his  guide  can  never  mifs. 
No  envious  walls  this  flow'r  of  life  embrace^ 
All  wild  it  grows  in  evVy  defert  place. 
A  glut  of  pleafure  drowns  us  like  a  flood, 
And  evil  by  excefs,  proceeds  from  good ! 
Learn  you,  that  climb  the  top  of  fortune's  wheel. 
The  dangVous  ftate  which  you  difdain  to  feel ! 
Your  highnefs  puts  your  happinefs  to  flight. 
Your  inward  comfort  fades  with  outward  light: 
WhUe  not  a  wretch,  that  fweats  behind- the  plough. 
But  fleeps  fecure  from  the  reach  of  woe! 
You  live  like  captives  bound  with  golden  chains,  "J 
The  weight  and  fplendour  but  increafe  your  pains,  > 
You  ftxivq  to  fliut  out  care  but  ft  ill  the  care  remains.^ 
While  mild  philofophy  purfues  its  ends 
With  eafe  and  happinefs,  alone,  with  friends, 
Inex«cife,  or  ftudy  ftill  has  pow*r 
To  varjc  joys ;  as  Time  renews  the  hour. 

Early 
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Early  as  Phofphor  fliews  bisr  wekome  rljr. 
It  ftarts  from  fleep^  and  gains  upon  the  day  t 
Like  the  glad  Perfian  bails  the  rifing  fun. 
Makes  induftry  point  out  the  fhade  at  noon  ; 
And,  when  his  flaming  orb  at  eve  declines^ 
Meafures  the  ftarry  vaults  with  fancy'd  lines: 
Invokes  the  heav*n-born  mufe  from  fame  $  abode^ 
To  waft  the  foul  on  fency's  wing  abroad^ 
And  rife  from  nature,  up  to  nature's  God. 
But,  if  thcfe  profpeSs  fpread  too  broad  and  high. 
For  the  fliort  limit  of  a  vulgar  eye ; 
Let  fuch,  to  earth,  their  humble  views  confine^ 
And  learn  a  fample  of  the  whole  defign. 
A  bed  of  flowdrs,  a  grove,  a  level  plain^ 
A  rugged  hill<  a  field  of  golden  grain, 
A  fwelling  river  more  true  pleafure  brings. 
Than  pomp  can  furnifli  in  the  courts  of  kings. 


ANECDOTE. 


^yf  THEN  the  confederates  had  made  an  irrupt 
^  ^  tion,  and  had  repulfed  the  enemy,  a  com- 
mon foldier  took  &  carried  Monfieur  de  Croiffcri 
Colbert,  being  a  prifoner,  into  the  totvn.  Colbert 
being  a  major-general,  and  brother  to  the  Marquis 
de  Torcy,  was  greately  taken  with  the  clemency, 

humanity, 
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humatiity,  and  good  behaviour  of  this  foldier;  he: 
offered  him  two  hundred  louis  d'ors,  and  a  cap^ 
tain's  poft  for  life,  if  he  would  give  him  his  liber- 
ty :  "  But,'*  faid  the  foldier,  *^  perhaps  I  might 
accept  the  favour,  if  it  were  not  attended  wkh 
fuch  difhonour."  He  gave  him  to  underftand) 
he  was  more  delirous  of  reputation  than  richest 
How  can  I  then  (faid  he)  as  a  captain,  when  oncd 
I  have  loft  my  reputation,  be  ever  able  to  face 
my  general  for  whom  I  have  fought  fo  heartily 
tnany  years?"  In  fliort,  he  freely  protefted  thai 
he  would  much  rather  continue  in  the  rank,  of  a 
common  foldier,  with  reputation,  than  be.  raifed 
to  any  other  condition,  or  rank  of  life,  acquired 
by  a  bafe  aftion  unworthy  of  a  foldier;  and  thus 
rejefting  Mons.  Colbert's  propofals,  he  brought 
him  prifoner  along  with  him.  When  this  was 
reported  to  Prince  Eugene,  he  made  the  foldier  a 
prefent,  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  gave  him 
a  captain's  commiffion:  fo  that  the  eminent  fidelity 
and  virHie  of  this  foldier,  by  the  grace  of  God^ 
not  given  to  all  men  alike,  made  amends  for  the 
vices  and  bafenefs  of  the  commander  before  mejpn 
tioned. 


ON 
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MARRIAGE  STATE. 

THE  fyfiem  of  our  religion  is  fo  adapted  to 
the  rank  we  bold  as  rational  and  zs  fecial 
creatures;  to  our  immediate  concerns,  and  to  our 
connexions  with  others,  that  whatfoever  is  our  duty 
is  alfo  our  intereft.  There  is  nothing  expeded 
from  us  in  obedience  to  Heaven,  that  our  unpre* 
judiced  reafon  would  not  exa£i  of  us  in  kindnefs 
to  ourfelves. 

The  moft  powerful,  the  rooid  uncohqueraf)Ie  and 
irrefiftible  of  all  our  paflions,  dire£ls,  compers  us 
into  an  attention  to  the  other  fex:  Our  fenfe  of 
friendfhip  is  intimately  conneSed  with  the  warmth 
of  that  paflion :  A  vitiated  tafte  may  prevail  fo  faf; 
as  to  divide  the  aflFeftion,  which  can  be  of  no  worth 
to  the  perfon  who  poffeffes  it,  unlefs  fingle  and 
entire:  but  he  who  has  refleflion,  will  fee,  that  in 
giving  up  the  name  of  friend,  he  forfeits  the  moij 
valuable  part  of  his  miftrefs;  and  he  will  know*, 
that  to  prefcrve  this  confummation,  he  mull  have 
bui  one.  .* 

He  who  looks  into  the  ceconomy  of  the  world^ 
and  fees  the  fexes  equal  every  where  in  numjiery 
will  perceive  from  this  alfo,  that  he  can  have  but 

oiie: 
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one:  When  he  devotes  his  heart  entirely  to  her, 
he  will  wifti  to  poffefs  her  entire  for  the  return. 
To  fecure  [o  defirabie  a  good,  religion  lends  iti 
favouring  hand,  and  makes  the  union  facred. 
Marriage,  prized  beyond,  all  eftates  by  thofe  who 
have  canfiderately  entered  into  its  union,  reviled 
by  thofe  who  have  not  wifdom,  or  who  have  not 
▼ittue  to  be  conftant,  fecures  to  us  ail  that  would 
make  us  wretched  if  precarious;  and  while  it  re- 
quires of  us  nothing  but  what  we  fliould  find  the 
higheft  pleafur^  in  doing  without  obligation,  ren- 
ders it  the  duty,  renders  it  the  injtereft  of  her  whom 
we  have  chofen,  to  obferve  that  conduct,  on  which 
our  happinefs  entirely  depends. 

This  is  marriage;  this  is  the  bugbear  to  frighten 
weak  and  diftemper'd  minds;  thcfe  are  the  chains 
that  rattle  in  the  ears  of  ihofe  who  never  knew. 
what  was  true  liberty;  this  is  the  promifed^land.of 
peace,  of  joy,  of  plenty;  the  country  which  the 
timorous  fpies,  who  view  it  from  a  diftance,.mifre* 
prefent;  but  in  which  thofe  who  have  the  refolu- 
tion  to  enter,  fee  no  wars,  no  giants;  hui  every  man 
under  his  own  vine^  and  every  man  under  his  oton, 
Jig-iree,  reaches  with  eafy  hands  the  unrefifting^ 
the  complying  fweets;  feafts  upon  the  mellow 
fruit,  or  pre(fes  the  rich  cluQer;  and  when  he  has 
laid  down  in  peace,  rifes  in  fecurity« 

L  2  This 
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This  we  owe  to  religion ;  but  ibis  is  not  all  we 
owe  to  it :  religion  ftops  not  here :  the  benefits 
which  it  beftows,  it  alfo  perpetuates :  The  fame 
lawy  which  required  of  us  as  a  duty  to  make  our- 
felves  happy^  exaQs  of  us  the  means  of  continuing 
fo.  Love  is  the  bond  of  union  in  this  ftate  :  The 
fburce  and  the  fecurity  of  all  its  tranfpoitas 
Love,  a  word  ufed  by  all,  but  underftood  by 
few;  a  paffion  boafted  by  multitudes,  poflefled  by 
hardly  one  in  a  million  !  We  are  not  to  miftake 
for  this  glorious  enthufiafm  of  the  mind^  thai: 
flight  of  fondnefs,  that  irregular  and  unregulated 
defire,  which  we  feel  for  feme  new  and  fome 
agreeable  objeft;  which  grows  but  from  our  waiiti^ 
which  dies  upon  poffeffion.  This  is  the  frailty  of 
a  child,  the  paffion  whofe  honourable  name  it  un- 
juftly  aflumes,  the  higheft  glory  of  the  man  ;  this 
is  too  voilent  xo  continue,  that  too  fteady  io 
waver;  this  cannot  remain  at  its  height,  that  can- 
not decay.  It  has  been  faid,  that  love,  under-.. 
Handing  it  in  its  better  fenfe,  muft  be  mutual  to 
render  marriage  happy ;  thofe  who  have  darted 
the  difficulty,  have  not  confidered,  that  where  it' 
is  genuine  and  real  on  the  one  fide,  it  will  of 
courfe  be  fo.  Gratitude  is  a  firft  principal  in  our  nA* 
tUre;  a  tender  a  difinterefted  love  on  the  onepart;^ 
will,  on  that  very  principal,  revive  the  paflipn^.if 
decaying ;  will  create  it,  if  it  did  not  before  exift,  itf 

the 
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dOfttintres  to  di£late  that  condu^j  which  fae^wfa^ 
knew  the  fecretsof  thofe  hearts  that  he  forinedi 
knew  muft  render  that  union  happy.  <  Love  tB 
(Lfa^  wife  is  inculcated  as  the  firft  law  in  marriage  t 
c^ftlenf,  joy,  tranfpo*t  in  her  form  and  her  afEsio 
tion/bave  not  on^ly  the  fan6tion  and  authority,  but 
the  inHwediate  vcMce  6f  Heaven  to  command  them. 
iifjeiee  toith  the  "wift  of  thy  yovih;  let  her  be  as  the 
Jtwing  hind^  and  as  the  pieafant  roe;  let  her  hre^ 
fuffite  iihte  iXt  all  times^  and  he  thou  always  ravijhei 
-with  her  love.  So  fpeak  the  Scriptures^  and  fo 
counfels  reafon;  fo  urges  that  afFeftion,  which  is 
eaget- to  meet  wifh  its  return:  fo  infpires  that  fa- 
cred  warmth  of  heart,  that  never  (hall  be  deceiv^ 

cd  in  its  expeflations. 

fi  ■  ;  ■  '► 

••It  were  too  much  to  expeft  from  human  na- 
fare,  that  a  poffeffion  of  mind,  the  offspring  of 
k}M  happiefl  lov^,  could  be  fo  perpetual  as  to 
exctude  all  alienation,  all  attention  to  the  otbcf 
iegards  of  the  world,  or  even  to  conquer  all  pet^ 
tifhrief^,  bt  all  iraikies  of  difpofition;  men  muft 
%fc  mett^  iand  white  ihey  plead  this  in  excufe  of 
tlieir  oiNn  failings,  kt  them  remember,  women 
muft  ht  wefmen.  Let  either  fet  feme  little  foible 
tii  \ht\x  own  temper  againft  the  little  fault  thait 
WouM  roua;e  their  anger  at  the  other;  let  this  poife 
'••■'  '    .'  "      the  ' 
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the  balance,  and  let  affefiion  then  be  thriMii  into 
the  fcale  chat  wants  its  weight  to  fall.  Love  will 
thus  remedy  the  ills  that  even  love  could  not  ob» 
viate;  and  the  reconciliation  Ihall  endear  more 
than  the  difpute  had  eftranged.  Love  (hall  foften 
every  reproof;  love  (hall  throw  the  gay  mantle  of 
its  joy  over  the  rugged  path,  and  both  (hall  pals 
the  burning  ordeal  with  unhurt  feet;  love  fhall 
diflfufe  its  fweetnefs  and  complacency  about  each 
iiK>rd  that  tends  to  the  reconcilement;  love. (ball 
forbid  to  fleep  in  anger,  nor  let  the  fun  go  dawm 
upon  their  wrath^ 

.  Shame  upon  that  philofophy,  which  caDs  th^ 
monfter  Jealoufy  aproof  of  love,  ox  ranks  it  with 
its  ofifspring !  Conftancy  to  one  another  is  tb^ 
fir  ft  principal  of  happinefs  in  love^  and  from  that 
conftancy  will  grow  a  confidence  above  diftriiil, 
A  fondnefs  that  had  no  more  than  charms  of  dee 
to  give  it  birth,  that  has  no  more  than  riot  and 
exccfs  to  keep  it  in  its  being,  may  be  awakenel 
Irom  a  drowfy  fatiety,  or  may  be  recalled  firom 
fome  new  objed,  or  fome  frelh  purfuit^  1^  the 
threat  of  loo&ng  that  which  was  never  more  thai 
the  object  of  its  empty  admiration;  but  that  paf^ 
fion,  which  deferves  the  honourable  name  of  lovc^ 
which  is  founded  in  reafon,  and  fecured  by  virtue 
negle&s  the  perfon  whom  it  can  no  longer,  elle^iiu 
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itd  where  it  has  reafon  to  fufped,  has  refolutioft 
to  defpife. 

He,  than  whom  i^one  has  better  khown  the 
fecret  working  of  the  human  heart,  the  firings  of 
all  its  paflions :  he  who  had  tafted  all  the  pleaU 
fures,  as  men  have  called  them  :  Solomon,  in  the 
mod  ferious  of  his  determinations  places  virtue  in 
the  feat  of  happinefs,  under  the  direction  of  this 
paffion,  and  makes  that  ferenity  of  mind^  that 
ihfolute  content  of  heart  which  it  infpires,  the 
(irfl  and  laft  confideralion,  the  fum  of  tranfports, 

and  full  of  rapture Who  will  find  a  virtuous 

vfoman  ?    Her  price  is  above  rubies;    the  heart  ff 
her  husband  dothfaftly  iruji  ih  her. 

It  is  under  the  influence  of  fuch,  and  of  only 
iucb  a  paffian,  that  the  thoughts  of  happinefs  in 
one  another  will  be  carried  farther  than  the  grave. 
Love  willy  in  this  fituation,  repay  to  religion  that 
yhich  it  borrowed  for  its  own  enjoyment;  and  as 
the  duty  regulated,  conduced,  and  afcertaioed 
the  paflion,  the  paflion  will  in  its  turn  enforce  the 
duty.  True  love  extends  beyond  the  gratifica- 
tions of  fenfe,  it  comprehends  the  foul  as  part, 
and  as  the  mofl  material  part  of  its  objcQ;  it  will 
direft  and  guide  the  wanderer  in  the  path  to  eter- 
nal happinefs ;  and  above  all  meaner  confidera- 
tibns,  while  under  the  influence  of  fach  a  purfuit, 

it 
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U  will  carry  up  wiih  if  all  that  k  ackdires^  dl  that 
it  efteems  and  values,  into  thofe  regions,,  wherc^ 
though  we  (hall  be  above  all  that  we  have  here 
called  pleafures,  we  (hall  find  an  additional  tranl^ 
port  in  feeing  thofe  whom  we  have  loved  oa 
earth,  happy  with  us  to  all  eternity. 


iStudy>  Compofitiori,  and  Converfe, 

Equally  necessary  to  intelleSual  AccompKskmeni. 

"'TT  is  obfcrvcd  by  Bacon^  that  "  reading  makes 
^  a  full  man,  converfation  a  ready  man,  and 
writing  an  exaft  man.'* 

As  Bacon  attained  to  degrees  of  knowledge 
fcarcely  ever  reached  by  any  other  man,  the  di- 
re£tions  which  he  gives  for  ftudy  have  certsinly  a 
juft  claim  to  our  regard;  for  who  can  teach^  an 
art  with  fo  great  authority,  as  he  that  pra^fed  it 
with  undifputed  fuccefs? 

Under  the  proteftion  of  fo  great  a  name,  I  fhaH 
therefore,  venture  to  inculcate  to  my  ingenious 
contemporaries,  the  neceflity  of  reading,  the  fit- 
nefs  of  confulting  other  underftanding  than  their 
own,  and  of  coafidering  the  {entiment  and  opinions 

of 
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dr  thofe  who,  however  negleflied  in  the  piceifent 
iage»  had  in  their  owri  titiies^  and  many  of  them  tt 
long  time  afterwards,  fuch  reputation  for  know- 
ledge and  acuteneft,  as  wilt  fcai-cely  ever  be  ^t^ 

tamed  by  thOfe  that  defpifc  them. 

.  v 
An  opinion  has  of  late  been,  I  know  not  how^ 
propagated  among  us,  khat  libraries  are  fitted  only 
iviih  ufelefs  lumber;  that  men  of  parts  (land  iii 
need  of  no  afliftance ;  and  thdt  to  fpend  life  itk 
poring  upon  books,  is  onty  to  imbibe  prejtidices^ 
to  obftru£):  and  enibarrafs  the  powers  bf  nature,  to^ 
cultivate  memory  at  the  eXpence  of  jttdgmenC^ 
and  to  bury  reafoh  iinder  a  chaoi  bf  ihdigcftcd 
learning. 

Such  is  the  talk  Of  niany  \^ho  think  thcittfelveaf 
wife,^  and  of  fome  who  are  thoiight  wife  By  others  j 
of  whom  part  prdbably  believe  theii?  bwft  fenets^^ 
and  part  may  be  juftly  flifpe^ed  of  endeavouring 
to  fheiter  their  ignortace  iri  inuhitiidcs,  ind  of 
wifhing  to  deftroy  that  reputation  which  they  have 
no  hopes  to  fhare.  It  will,  I  believe,  be  found 
invariably  true,  that  learning  wa$  nevdtr  decried 
by  any  learnlsd  man ;  and  what  credit  catn  be  giv- 
en  to  thofej  who  venture  to  condemn  that  which 
they  do  not  know  P 

if  rcfafon  has  the  power  afcribed  to  it  by  Its 

Advocated,  if  fo  rbuch  is  to  be  difcovered  by  at- 

M  tentioa 
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tCDtion  and  mediution,  it  is  bard  to  believe,  thA%^ 
fo  many  millions,   equally   participating  of  the 
bounties  of  nature  with  ourfelves,  have  been  for 
ages  upon  ages  meditating  in  vain:  if  the  wits  of 
the  prefent  time  exped  the  regard  of  pofterity^ 
which  will  then  inherit  the  reafbn  which  is  now 
thought  fuperior  td  inftrudion,  furely,  they*  may 
allow  theatfelves  to  be  inftruded  by  the  reafon  of 
former  generations.     When,   therefore,  an   au- 
thor declares,  that  he  has  been  able  to  learn  no- 
thing from  the  writings  of  his  predecefTors,  and 
fuch  a  declaration  has  been  made,  nothing  but  a 
degree  of  arrogance  unpardonable  hi  the  greateft 
human  underftanding,  can  hinder  him  from  per- 
ceiving that  he  is  raifing  prejudices  againft  hisown 
performance;  for  with  what  hopes  of  fuccefscan 
^he  attempt  that  in  which  greater  abilities  have 
hitherto  mifcarried  ?  or  with  what  peculiar  force 
does  he  fuppofe  himfelf  invigorated,  that  difiicuU 
ties  hitherto  invincible   fiiould  give  way  before 
him? 

Of  thofe  whom  providence  has^  qualified'  to^ 
make  any  additions  to  human  knowledge,  the 
number  is  extremly  fmall;  and  what  can  be  added 
by  each  Gngle  mind,  even  of  this  fuperior  clafs,  is- 
very  little:  the  grealeft  part  of  mankind  mud  owe 
all  their  knowledge,  and  all  mud  owe  far  thei 

larger 
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larger  part  of  it  to  the  information  of  others.  To 
tinderftand  the  works  of  celebrated  authors,  to 
comprehend  their  (yftems,  and  retain  their  rea- 
fonings,  is  a  ta(k  more  than  equal  to  common  in- 
'tellefts ;  and  he  is  by  no  means  to  be  accounted 
ufelefs  or  idle,  who  has  ftored  his  mind  with  ac- 
quired knowledge,  and  can  detail  it  occafionally 
to  others  who  have  lefs  leifure  or  weaker  abilities. 

Perfias  has  juflly  obferved,  that  knowledge  13  . 
nothing  to  him  who  is  not  known  by  others  to 
poflefs  it:  to  the  fcholar  himfetf  it  is  nothing  with 
refpeft  either  to  honour  or  advantage,  for  the 
world  cannot  reward  ihofe  qualities  which  ar^ 
concealed  from  it;  with  refpeft  to  others,  it  is 
nothing,  becaufe  it  affords  no  help  to  ignorance 
or  error. 

It  is  with  juftice,  therefore,  that  in  an  accom^ 
plifhed  charafter,  Horace  unites  juft  fentiments 
with  the  power  of  expreffing  th^nj ;  and  he  that 
has  once  accumulated  learning,  is  next  to  confi- 
dcr,  how  he  (hall  mod  widely  difFufe,  and  moft 
^^reeably  impart  it. 

A   ready  man  is  made  by   converfation,    ^e 

that  buries  himfelf  among  his  manufcripts  ^'  be- 

fprcnt,"  •  as   Pope  expreffes   it,    '*  with   learned 

duft/*  and  wears  out  his  days  and  nights  in  peri. 

M  2  petual 
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petual  refearch  and  folitary  mf  diution,  is  too  9ftL 
to  loTe  in  his  elocution  what  be  adds  to  his  wi£^ 
dom;  and  when  he  comes  into  the  world,  to  aiv 
pear  overloaded  with  his  own  notions,  like  a  mai 
armed  with  weapons  which  he  cannot  wield.  He 
has  no&cility  of  inculcatng  his  fpeculations,  of 
adapting  himfelf  to  the  various  degrees  of  inteU 
IcQ,  which  the  accidents  of  converfation  wilt  pr^ 
fent,  but  will  talk  to  moA;  unintelligibly,  and  to 
9II  unpleafs^ntly. 

i  was  once  prefeot  at  the  lefiures  of  a  profouti4 
philofopher,  a  n)an  really  fkilied  in  the  fciencf 
fiFhich  he  profefifed^  who  having  occafion  to  ex*- 
plain  the  terms  opacum  and  pellucidum^  told  ua^ 
«Utef  foxne  hcfitation,  that  opacum  was,  as  one 
might  fay»  opake,  and  that  peltucidum  fignified 
pellucid.  Such  was  the  dexterity  with  which  this 
learned  reader  facilitated  to  his  auditors  the  in- 
tricacies of  fcience ;  and  fo  true  is  it  that  a  mar^ 
xnay  know  what  he  cannot  teach. 

Bocrbaave  complains,  that  the  writers  who  have 
treated  of  chemiftry  before  him,  are  ufelefs  to  the 
greater  part  of  ftudents,  becaufe  they  pre-fuppofe 
.Kheir  readers  to  have  fuch  degrees  of  {kill  as  are 
uot  pfteA  to  be  found.  Into  the  fame  error  are 
1^)  Qien  apt  to  fall,  who  have  familiarized  any 
ful?»je£l  to  themfelves  in  folitude:  they  difcourfcj^ 
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^if  liiey  thought -every  other  roan  hid  been  ^ 
f^oyed  in  the  iame  inq^uiries,  and  expe6i  that  &ovt 
hints  and  obfcure  illufions  will  produce  in  othoM 
the  fame  train  of  ideas  which  they  excite  in  th^m-* 
felv^s. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  inconvenience  whicji  die 
man  -of  ftudy  fijflFers  from  a  reckife  life.  When  he 
mc^s  with  an  opinion  that  pjeafes  hioi,  he  catches 
it  up  wUh  eagerne(si  looks  only  after  £:ich.argu«- 
nents  as  tend  to  his  conBrmation,  or  fparet  faim^ 
£Eiif  the  trouble  of  difcuffioif,  and  adopts  it  widi 
ViCry  littje  proof;  indulges  it  lojng  without  fiifpi^ 
oon,  and  in  time  unites  it  to  the  geperai  body  of 
his  knowledge,  and  treafures  it  up  among  incon;- 
^teftible  truths :  but  when  be  comes^  into  the  world 
among  men,  who,  arguing  upon  diffimiUr  princii- 
pies,  have  been  led  to  different  conclufions,  and 
being  placed  in  various  fituatibns,  view  the  fame 
obje6i  on  many  fides ;  he  finds  his  darling  politic 
on  attacked,  and  himfelf  in  no  condition  to  defend 
it :  having  thought  always  in  one  train,  he  is  in 
the  flate  of  a  man,  who,  having  fenced  always 
with  the  fame  matter,  is  perplexed  and  amazed  by 
a  nev^  pofture  of  his  antagonifl,  he  is  entangled  in 
ypexpeded  difficulties,  he  is  ha  raffed  by  objec- 
tions, he  is  unprovided  with  folutions  or  replies, 
ifis  furprife  impedes  his  niiturjal  powers  of  reafon- 
'       /  ing 
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ing.  his  thoughu  are  fcattered  and  amhmndedf 
.and  gratiiUif  the  pride  of  airy  petulance  with  an 
eaiy  vi^ory. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  with  what  obftinacf 
truths  which  one  mind  perceives  almoft  by  into* 
ition,  will  be  rqefted  by  another;  and  how  many 
artifices  muft  be  pradifed,  to  procure  admifflfen 
for  the  mod  evident  propofitions  into  underftand- 
ings  frighted  by  their  novelty,  or  hardened  againft 
them  by  accidental  prejudice;  it  can  fcarcely  he 
conceived,  how  frequently,  in  thefe  extemporane- 
ous controverfies,  the  dull  will  be  fubtile,  and  the 
acute  abturd;  how  often  ftupidity  will  elude  the 
force  of  argument,  by  involving  itfelf  into  its  own 
gloom;  and  miftaken  ingenuity  will  weave  artful 
fallacies,  which  reafon  can  fcarcely  find  mean^  to 
difentangle* 

la  thefe  encounters  the  learning  of  the  recluf^ 
ufually  fails  him :  nothing  but  long  habit  and  fre- 
quent experiments  can  confer  the  power  of  cbau- 
ging  a  pofition  into  various  forms,  prefenting  it 
in  different  points  of  view,  connefling  it  with 
knownand  granted  truths,  fortifying  it  with  intel* 
ligible  arguments,  and  illuftrating  it  by  apt  fimili- 
tudes;  and  he,  therefore,  that  has  colle&ed  his 
knowledge  in  folitude,  muft  learn  its  application 
by  mixing  with  mankind* 

But 
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-  'fiat  \irhi1e  the  various  opportunities  of  convir^ 
fution  invite  us  to  try  every  mode  of  argumenf^ 
and  every  art  of  recommending  our  fentiments, 
wc  are*  frequehtly  betrayed  to  the  ufe  of  fuch  as 
are  not  in  themtelves  ftriSly  defcncible:  a  man 
heated  in  talk,  and  eager  of"  viSory,  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  miftakes  or  ignorance^of  his  adverfary, 
lay^  hold  of  conceflions  to  wbich  he  knows  he  has 
no  rights  'and  urges  proofs  likely  to  prevail  on  hi3 
opponent,  though  be  knows  bimfelf  that  they  have 
ho  force:  thus  the  feverity  of  reafon  is  relaxed, 
rtiany  topics  are  accumulated,  but  without  juft  ar- 
rangements or  diftinftion  ;  we  learn  to  fatisfy  our- 
lelvcs  with  fuch  ratiocination  as  filences  others;  and 
feldom  recal  to  a  clofe  examination,  that  difcourfc 
which  has  gratified  our  vanity  with  viftory  and 
spplaufe. 

Some  caution,  therefore^  muft  be  ufed,  left  co- 
pioufnefs  and  facility  be  made  lefs  valuable  by  in- 
accuracy and  confufion.  To  fix  the  thoughts  by 
writing,  and  fubjca  them  to. frequent  examination* 
and  rcview^^  h  the  beft  method  of  enabling  the 
mind  to  deteft  its  own  fophifins,  and  keep  it  on 
^uard  againft  tbe^  fallacies  which  its  praQices  o% 
others  >  in  converfation  we  naturally  diffufe  our 
thoughts,  and  in  writing  we  contraft  them ;  me- 
thod is  the  excellence  of  writing,  and  unoonflraint 
the  grace  of  converfation. 
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To  teady  wirite^  and  converfe  in  due  propor- 
tions,  isy  therefore,  the  buGneb  of  a  maoof  letters^ 

For  all  thefe  there  is  not  often  equal  opportu- 
nity; excellence,  therefore,  is  not  often  auainable; 
and  moft  men  fail  in  one  or  other  of  the  ends  pro- 
pofed,  and  are  full  without  readinefs,  or  ready 
ivithout  exa£lnefs.  Some  deficiency  muft  be  for- 
given all,  becaufe  all  are  men;  and  more  muft  be 
allowed  to  pafs  uncenfured  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  \^orld,  becaufe  none  can  confer  upon  himfelf 
abilities^  and  few  have  the  choice  of  fituations 
proper  for  the  improvement  of  thofe  which  nature 
has  beftowed  :  it  is,  however,  reafonable,  to  have 
perfeftion  in  our  eye;  that  we  may  always  ad- 
Vance  towards  it,  though  we  know  it  never  can 
be  reached. 


Love  at  First  Sight. 

OH !  I  am  caught  in  Cupid's  fnare. 
Such  charms  might  any  heirt  furprize; 
The  playful  ftep,  the  artlefs  air. 
The  iuftre  of  her  thrilling  cye^. 


The 
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The  curling  locks  of  chefnut  brown^ 

That  wave  upon  a  rock  of  fnow ;  • 

The  ^row  unruffled  with  a  frown, 
The  cheek,  where  living  rofes  blow. 

The  filken  fringe  that  veils,  the  eye, 
.The  dimpled  chin,  loves  dear  abode; 

The  fwelling  lips  of  coral  dye, 
Thofe  lips,  whence  notes  foul-rending  flow^dif 

Still  I  beheld  as  in  a  bower, 

The  charming  maid  fequefter'd  ftood; 

Her  head  was  crown'd  with  many  a  flower^ 
The  produce  of  her  native  wood. 

She  thought  no  fond  intruder  near. 

And  tenderly  of  love  ftie  fung; 
Sweet  Philomel,  thofe  drains  to  hear^  ^   I 

Far  from  her  neft  in  rapture  bung. 

'*  Colin,'*  flie  faid,  '^  has  chang'd  his  love^ 

**  And  yet  upon  my  Colin's  brow; 
♦^  The  wreath  of  flowers  I  careful  wove, 

**  Glows  in  unfaded  beauty  now. 

**  Young  Emma's  hand  he  of 't  has  prefs'd, 
**  Extoll'd  her  form,  and  wond'ring  gaz'd; 

**  Nor  was  I  ere  till  then  diftrefs'd, 
•*  To  bear  the  blooming  Emma  prais'd. 

N  ^Yct 
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'*  Yet  Colin  was  my  cailicft  choice, 
*'  And  I  till  death  will  true  rcmaki/-;^ 

She  fpoke — I  bleft  her  tuneful  voice^ 
I  curs'd  the  young  inconfiant  fwain^ 

She  left  die  bower/ to  feek  a  lamb. 
That  near  in  (rifking  gambols  play*4; 

Her  Colin  took  it  from  the  dam^ 
And  gaye  it  to  his  plighted  ttaidr 

Then  (he  beheld  a  ftranger  near^-*- 
Her  cheeks  aflbm*d  a  deeper  rqli 

In  her  foh  eye  I  mark'd  a  tear^ 
As  fudden  fipom  my  fight  ftie  fleet 

Thus  glanc'd  away  the  dear  unknown^ 
Nor  durft  I  flop  the^imid  fair;-« 

Love»  I*m  the  vafiU  of  thy  throne^ 
By  turns  I  bopc^  by  turns  defpais^ 


THE. 
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THE 

MISER  OUTWITTED. 

A    MORAL    TALE. 

OF  all  the  paflions  by  the  indulgence  of  which, 
men  may  bring  themfelves  into  diftrefsful 
fituationsy  avarice  is  the  nioft  contemptible:  apaf- 
fion  which  was  formerly  fuppafed  to  be  confined 
to  men  advanced  in  years;  but^it  is  certain,  that 
a  young  miferis  not  in  this  life  a'ph^eriomenon. 

However,  it  is  an  old  one  to  which  the  follow- 
ing  tale  relates;  and  thofe  fathers  who  feel  them- 
felves drawn  in  it^  would  do  well  to  examine  the 
jptece  with  fome  attention :  the  moral  part  of  it, 
(for  that  is  of  more  confcquenee  than  the  mere 
cjfiecutton)  that  they  may  not  expofe  themfelves 
16  the  ridiciile  of  even  their  beft  friends,  by  finji* 
kr  ^procde^ings. 

With  many  good  qualities,  but  with  mafiy  un» 
amiable  ones,  a  Mr.  Naunton,  who  raifed  a  large 
fortune  by  ufury,  became  at  length,  fo  devoted  to 
the  accamulatioft  of  riches^  that  he  thought  of  no* 
thing  but  the  enkrgement  of  his  income:  and  as 
bis  pdiGon- f6r  money  acquired  new  ftrength  every 
year,  he  becamre  more  and  more  addided  to  ex- 
N  2  tortion. 
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tortion.      The  appellation,  of  Gripe,  therefore^ 
was  univerd^ly  beflowed  upon  him. 

Mr.  Naunton,  having  buried  his  wife,  (whoxa 
he  married,  merely  becaufe  (he  had  a  long  purfe) 
and  all  his  children,  except  one  fon ;  he  began  al- 
moft  to  wiifa  that  be  too  was  fent  to  heaven  with 
the  reft  of  the  family,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  fpi- 
rit  of  fiiving,  with  the  fewer  draughty  upon  his 
pocket.  As  for  the  parental  afFe£tion,  to  that  he 
was  an  entire  ftranger;  be  had  no  paflions  of  the 
ten4erkind  to  difturb  his  repofe;  avarige,  like 
Aaron's  ferpent,  fwallowed  up  the  reft;  and  his 
fupreme  delight  was  to  make  as  hard  a  bargain  as 
he  poflibly  could. 

No  man,  perhaps,  wa»  ever  bleft  with  a  more 
proraifing  fon  than  Mr.  Naunton;  but  he  was  not 
in  the  leaft  fenftble  of  the  jewel  he  had  in  his  pof- 
feffion.  His  diamonds  were  the  only  jewels  which 
engaged  his  attention;  an  exemplary  child  was  of 
little  eftimation  in  his  eyes,  when  a  bond,  from 
which  he  was  to  raife  an  enormous  fum,  appeared 
in  his  fight. 

iWith  fuch  a  father,  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that 
young  Naunton  could  lead  a  happy  life;  he  was^ 
indeed,  far  from  being  pleafed  with  his  domeftic 
fuuation,  but  he  was  in  too  dependant  a  fiate  to, 

remove 
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remove  himfelf  from  his  purgatory,  without  feel- 
ing himfelf  liable  to  the  charge  of  indifcrction. — 
Not  having  been  bred  up  to  any  bufincfs,  he  was 
quite  at  a  lofs  to  know  in  what  way  to  employ  his 
time  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  prove  advan- 
tageous io  him;  and  thereby  was  obliged  to  live  a 
burthen  both  to  his  father  and  himfelf,  becaufe  the 
neteflary  fam  in  putting  him  out  it)  the  world, 
feemed' to  be  better  employed,  ' 

Charles  Naunton,  however,  with  all  the  difad- 
vantages  to  which  he  lay  under,  in  confequerice 
of  his  father's  parfimonious  difpofition,  made  a 
feift  to  pick  up  a  few  pounds  for  pocket-money, 
by  the  exertion  of  talents,  which  the  old  man  held 
extremely  cheap :  Charles,  had  naturally  a  taftc 
for  letters,  and  by  fubfcrilj^ing  to  the  heft  circula- 
ting-library in  town,  gained  fo  much  literary  know- 
ledge, that  he  thought  himfelf  enabled  to  write  for 
the  prefs;  he  wrote,  and  was  fuccefsful ;  fuccefsful, 
in  one  feafe,  but  unlucky  in  a^nother;  he  acquired 
fome  reputation  as^  well  as  cafh  by  his  fugitive 
publications,  but  upon  his  father's  being  one  day 
furprized  with  a  compliment  upon  his  literary  ac- 
complifliments,  he  found  a  ftriking  alteration  in 
his  behaviour,  and  was  confiderably  mortified,  al- 
moft  provoked,  at  over-hearing  the  following  foli- 
Ijoquy.    '«  An  author  of  all  things!  ha!    I  fliould 

not 


not  have  thought  of  that;  but  fince  he  has  tttrQc4 
bis  head  that  way,  be  will  never  be  good  for  wy 
(biDg  as  long  as  he  lives.  I  {hall^  therefore^  have 
|>iai  a  burden  upon  ray  hand^  to^  the  end  of  my 
^ys;  but  he  (hall  get  nothing  for  difgracing  hi) 
relations  by  fcribbjing :  he  is  th^  firft  man  ii\  the 
family  who  pretended  to  look  into  any  book,  ex«i 
9ept  a  book  of  accompts;  and  fuch  bpoks  only 
are  worthy  of  a  young  man's  attention,  who  is  to. 
make  his  way  in  the  world,  Charles  thinks,  I 
fuppofe,  that  he  fball  out-live  me,  becaufe  he  is  fa 
many  years  younger;  but  he  may  be  miftakeB. 
He  ims^ines  too,  I  fupppfe,  that  when  I  die,  X 
fcall  leave  all  my  money  to  him;  bat  he  witt 
there  find  himfelf  miftaken. 

I  fhall  not  leaye  what  I  have  fcwped  together 
with  indefatigable  induftry  and  application,  to  be 
fquandered  away  among  fellows  who  pretend  to 
be  cleverer  than  their  neighbours,  becaufe  they 
can  tag  rhymes,  or  touch  upon  a  pamphlet/  Ko, 
no,  he  fliall  have  only  juft  enough  to  keep  hinx 
fromftarving;  if  he  has  a  mind  to  live  like^ 
gentleman  after  my  death,  let  him  get  a  fortune  as 
I  have  done,  to  enable  him  to  fupport  that  cha- 
rafter. 

Here  Mr.  Naunton^  being  frfzed  with  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  coughing,  was  obliged  to  transfer  hia, 

attention 


ititotion  from  Ills  fon  td  himrelf  j  and  he  pulfc* 
hU  b«ll  with  fo  much  fury  for  affiftante,  that  h<i 
broke  it;  not,  however,  before  the  fotind  of  it'' 
hfiki  reached  the  ears  of  the  female  fervant,  wh<r 
efla€ied  the  part  of  houfekeeper,  whdi  upon  her 
arrival,  applied  the  ufual  remedies  6n  fimilafoc^ 
t2tfions,  and  reftored  her  mafter  to  the  comfcTrta-i 
ble  exercife  of  his  lungs,  without  any  difagreeablci 
or  dangerous  interruptions. 

Not  a  little  chagrined  by  the  foliloquy  \^hichr 
ha  hsid  overheard,  Charjes  quitted  his  place  of 
concealment,  retired  to  his  own  apartment,  artd 
gave  loofei  to  thfe  unwelcome  reffeftions  whiirh 
crowded  into  his  mind.  From  the  predominances 
of  avarice  in  his  father's  compofltion,  he  never 
had  ventured  to  flatter  hirtrfetf  that  he  wouWiAikfer 
him  independent  during  his  life,^  but  it  never  ett- 
iered  into  his  head,  that  he  fhould  be  excludefd 
from  the  full  inheritance  of  his  father's*  fo)^tune» 
hy  a  fevere  ilroke  of  his  own  pen. 

This  difappointment,  thei^fore,  by'  coming^ 
upon  him,  when  he  was  quite  unpfe^ar^d'  t6 
bear  the  weight  of  it,  opprefled  him  to  fucfe  i 
degree,  that  he  was  almoft  plunged  into  a  ftatcr 
of  defpondence.  From  that  ftate,  hbwever,  he 
was  foon  roufed,  by  confidering  while  his  ideas 
were  in  quick  circulation,  that  if  he  , could  hit 

upon 
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upon  any  fchemc  to  acquire  a  fuddert  fortun^i 
he  (hould,  fo  far,  re-inftate  hirafelf  in  his  falher'f 
favour,  as  to  procure  an  erafement  of  thofe  pdS^ 
lages  in  his  will,  by  turning  the  fortune  to  which 
he  had  a  natural  rights  into  foreign^  or  at  kail  coV» 
lateral  channels. 

Animated  by  thefe  confiderations  he  repaired 
to  a  very  intimate  friend  of  his,  and,  in  confi- 
dence, imparted  what  his  feither  had  divulged. 
Marlow  received  his  friend's  information  with 
fome  furprife^  and  was  really  forty  to  find  that  the 
old  man  had  made  fo  very  unkind^  not  to  fay 
cruel,  a  refolution  with  regard  to  hi$  pofthumous 
generality,  (which,  by  (the  way,  is  no  generofity 
at  all)  and  entirely  agreed  with  him,  that  by  the 
fudden  acquifitipn  of  a  fortune,  from  fome  capi- 
tal coup  dc  mainj  he  would  ftand  a  very  good 
chance  for  the  grcateft  part  of  his  fathers  pof- 
feffions-— 

**  Could  you  but  ftrike  out  ^  road  to  riches,"'' 
continued  he,  '^  your  bufinefs  is  done ;  but  let 
me  tell  y^u,  as  a  friend,  that  you  will  never  find 
an  cftate  fufficient  to  keep  you  in  clean  linen„ 
upon  Parnaflus.  The  Mufes  ferve  extremely  well 
as  occafional  misftreifes,  but  you  will  not  a& 
wifely,  by  wedding  yourfclf  to  any  of  them. 

Tura 


.  Turn  ypur  thoughts,  therefprcj  from.thefe  airy 
beings,  and  pay  your  addreflesi  to  a  fubfiantial 
feiTQ^le,  who  has  it  in  her  power  to  pf^ake  ypu 
thorough  amends  for  your  father's  fordjd  apd  jjn- 
juftifiable  defigns,  which  he  will,  1  (ear^^  irarry 
into  execution,  if  you  go  on  in  lalhing  your 
brains,  for  a  flender  addition  to  your  fcanty  al- 
lowance.'* 

'     ■   ■  1 

Juft  when  Maflow  had  finilhed  this.exhortatory 
fpcech,  another  friend  came  in,  who  was  intimate 
with  them  both  :  this  gentleman,  a  Mr.  Totiikytis, 
after  having  heard  both  fides,  faid  to  Chariei-^^i— 
«'Fhaw!  Phaw!  Naunton;  never  make  yourfelf 
a  flave  to  any  woniart  for  her  money  my  lad :  I 
will  put  you  into  a  better  way  to  fport  a  figure. 

Let  us  all  lay  our  heads  together  to  take  the 
old  one  in ;  to  choufe  him  out  of  a  fpanking  fum." 
He  then,  finding  his  propofal  highly  relifhed  by 
his  two  attentive  hearers,  delivered  a  plan  of 
operation,  which  had  a  face;  s^nd  it  wa3  immedi* 
ately  rcfolved  by  them  to  profecute  the  affiiir  with- 
out delay. 

Naunton,  entirely  fatisfied  with  his  vifit  to  Mfr. 

Marlow,  and  the  refolutions  to  which  it  had  given 

birth,  went  home  to  his  father,  and  with  all  the 

gravity  which  he  could  throw  into  his  counter 

O  hance 
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nance  (though  he  was  ready  to  burft  with  laugh* 
ter,  at  the  fame  tirtie,  to  think  he  was  going  to 
hum  him)  informed  him  that  he  could  help  him  to 
a  very  advantageous  bargain,  if  he  would  venture 
a  confiderable  loah  for  it. 

*  The  mifer,  ftimulated  by  the  profpeft  of  a  lu- 
crative tranfaftion,  eagerly  deCired  his  fon  to  be 
more  explicit.  Charles  then  told  him  that  Mr. 
Tomkyns  had  commiflioned  him  to  borrow  ten 
thoufand  pounds  of  him,  upon  his  own  terms, 
only  for  three  months,  having  a  particular  point 
to  gain  and  that  he  would  enter  into  any  bond  with 
him  lor  the  re-payment  of  the  principal  and  inter- 
eA,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term. 

Old  Naunton,  as  he  knew  that  Tomkyns  was  a 
man  of  fortune  and  charafter,  and  was  not  in  the 
leaft  aware  of  any  deception  on  his  fide,  readily 
agreed  to  lend  him  the  Sum  required;  but  did  not 
think  proper  to  deliver  it  till  he  had  fent  for  (he 
borrower,  and  not  only  demanded  an  exorbitant 
intereft,  but  tied  him  up  as  tight  as  poflible,  to  the 
performance  of  his  agreement.  When  the  day  of 
figning  came,  Tomkyns  appeared  at  the  hour  ap^ 
pointed  attended  by  Marlow;  Charles  alfa  wa9 
prefcnt. 

Juft  when  the  old  man  was  going  to  put  his  nat&e, 
an  alarm  of  fire  made  bim  hurry  out  of  the  Foom 

iiUo 
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into  that  in  which  his  iron  cheft  flood.  Having 
found,  however,  upon  enquiry,  that  the  alarm  was 
a  falfe  one,  he  returned  &  figned  his  name;  not  to 
the  parchment  he  had  left,  but  to  another  of  a  Gmi- . 
lar  appearance,  which  contained  the  imnvediate  gift 
of  ten  thoufand  pounds  to  that  fon,  whom  he  had 
intended,  with  a  degree  of  iniquity,  to  leave  at  his 
death,  in  a  ftraightened  condition. 

By  this  ftratagem,  fabricated  by  the  fruitful  head 
of  Harry  Tomkyns,  the  mifer  was  outwitted;  and 
nobody,  to  whom  the  above  mentioned  foliloquy 
was  related,  was  forry  to  fee  him  ready  to  hanj 
bimfelf  for  his  bitter  difappointment. 


'G 


ON  THE 

Advantages  of  Mediocrity. 

IVE  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches,  but  feed 


me  with  food  convenient  for  me,'  was  the 
petition  of  a  wife  man,  who  faw  the  inconveni- 
ences and  dangers  that  attend  both  thefe  ftations.— 
Such  is  the  weaknefs  of  human  nature,  that  not- 
withftanding  we  are  furniihed  with  reafpn  to  direft 
our  anions,  and  with  ability  to  reftrain  the  undue 
influence  of  inordinate  defire,  yet  the  prevalence, 
of  oiir  paffipns^  often  prevents  us.  from  regulating 
O  2  them 
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tfccm  in  a  manner  confident  with  our  prefent^  as 
well  as  future  happinefs.  There  are  fome,  who, 
from  a  mifiaken  apprehenfion  of  the  nature  of 
true  felicity,  have  fought  for  it  where  it  is  nevet 
to  be  found-  In  order  to  conciliate  the  Deity, 
they  have  voluntarily  deprived  themfelvesof  thbfe 
bleflings  which  the  munificent  Author  of  all  Good 
has  difpenfed  to  mankind^  and  vainly  imagined 
that  anincreafeof  poverty,  pain,  and. wretched- 
nefs  in  this  life,  was  neceffary  to  procure  happi-  > 
nefs  in  that  which  is  to  come.  Hence  fome  de- 
luded people  have  condemned  tjhofe  blefiings 
which  were  gracioufly  defigned  to  fweetcn  the  cup 
of  life,  and,  by  a  voluntary  inflifiion  of  almoft 
every  fpecies  of  diftrefs,  been  offering  to  theii; 
merciful  Creator  thefacrijic^  ^ffooU* 

There  aJ;e  others  to  whom  riches  are  thCj^m- 
mum  bonum;  and  the  accumulation  thereof^  with- 
out regard  to  the  means,  is  the  primary  obj'eft  of 
their  purfuit.  Wealth,  unbounded  wealth,  is  the 
centre  to  which  their  wifhes  invariably  tehd,  and. 
they  have  little  care  or  concern  but  to  encrcafe  it. 
They  feem  not  to  refleft  th^t  the  footftieps  of  the 
Great  are  cncompaffed  with  many  forrows,  and 
innumerable  dangers:  they  confider  not  that  the 
fphfere  of  our  duty  enlarges  with  the  increife  of 
poffeffiofts;  and  that  where  the  ability  to  do  good  ' 

is 
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IS  fcnlafgted^  much  is  required  at  their  hahdi. 
But  the  extremes  of  poverty  and  riches  arc  fituani 
tions  too  dangeroiis  to  be  the  obgefts  of  a  wife 
mlin's  wiftx.  Ii\  the  eye  of  difpaffionate  reafon^ 
they  ^peat  fraaght  with  fucb  difficulties  and  ifi^ 
cohVeriiiernces  as  more  juftly  rervder  therti  the  objeQ 
of  pur  dr^srd  riian  defirev 

The  unhappy  cffcfts  that  rcfult  from  poverty 
are  fo  numerous  arid  obvious,  that  there  are  very 
few  who  wiH  not  readily  join  in  this  part  of  the 
wife  man's  petition,  and  wilh  to  be  preferved  there- 
from. To  him  who  fliares  not  the  common  boun- 
ty of  Providence,  the  brighteft  fcenes  of  i;rature 
wearai  Fowcrirtg  atpeft :  hfe  fees  his  fellow  creaturesr 
ptttake  of  thofe  blcffings  to  which  he  is  an  unhap- 
py lira  nger;  and  from  the  feverity  of  his  lot  pro- 
(xed  riiurmuriirgs,  and  the.  language  of  complaint. 
The  mmierous  and  pre^ng  wants  which  affail  him, 
add  ffirength  to  temptations  which  fomctinies 
prbmpft  him  to  acquire^  by  unjuftifiable  methods, 
thofe  things  which  he  cannot  lawfully  attain;  and^ 
i,n  the  at»guifli  of  his  foul,  he  is  fometityies  excited 
to  charge  the  munificent  Parent  of  the  univerfe 
with  injuft ice  in  the  diftribution  of  his  bounty. 
He  feels  not  the  fweet  enlivening  influence  of  thofe 
Meffin^s  Which  raife  j6y  ^-nd  gladnefs  in  the  human 
heart,  aitd  his  virttteij  we  chilled  by  the  piercing 
Wafts  'Off  adverfity.  But 
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But  the  dangers  arifing  from  riches  are  (till  more 
numerous  and  dreadful^  though  lefs  obvious  to 
common  minds.  Few  are  furniihed  with  that  ftabi- 
lity  and  equanimity  which  are  requifite  to  preferve 
it  fecure  and  ftedfaft,  while  under  the  enervating 
beams  of  uninterrupted  profperity.  That  warmthj^ 
which  might  have  ripened  their  virtues  to  perfec- 
tion, when  eiicreafed  to  the  fervent  heat  of  af- 
fluence, too  frequently  cherifhes  and  expands 
thofe  feeds  of  vice  which  lie  hid  from  the  eye  of 
public  obfervation  in  the  latent  receffes  of  the  hu- 
man heart.  As  ihefe  predominate,  their  growth 
retards  the  flower  J)rogrefs  of  thofe  humble  virtues 
which  are  too  weak  to  bear  the  fervour  of  fo  bright 
a  day,  and  which  are  eafily  choaked  by  the  influ- 
ence of  prevailing  vices.  It  requires  the  utmoft 
care  and  circ  mffeflion  to  crufh  the  riling  incli* 
nation  to  vicious  indulgence,  where  profperity 
and  affluence  give  wings  to  the  defire  of  vanity, 
and  enable  men  to  execute  the  fchemes  dtflated 
by  felf-love,  pride,  or  ambition.  He  who  dwells 
in  the  midd  of  affluence  is  thereby  fubjeft  to  in- 
numerable temptations;  from  which  thofe  are  hap- 
pily exempted,  whom  Heaven  has  placed  in  the 
equinox  of  human  life. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  thofe  on  whom  the  beams 
of  profperity  (hine  with  unremitting  fervour,    to 

retrench. 
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Retrench  their  defires  within  the  prudential  boulb- 
daries  of  fober  reafon.  The  effential  duties  of 
temperance  and  moderation,  without  the  prafticc 
of  which  no  man  can  be  a  real  Chriftian,  are  found 
difficult  to  be  performed,  when  the  alluring 
charms  of  pleafure  court  every  fenfe  to  unlimited 
enjoyment;  and  an  ample  fortune  gives  opportu- 
nity for  the  indulgence  of  every  inclination. 
Even  in  this  fituation  no  permanent  fecurity  is 
found. 

Thofe  who  are  placed  on  the  pinnacle  of  ter- 
reftrial  greatnefs,  are  moft  fubjeft  to  the  caprice 
of  fortune,  the  envy  of  others,  and  the  unforefeen 
contingences  of  life:  they  fcldom  enjoy  that  hap- 
pinefs  and  ferenity  which  thofe  experience  who 
fill  the  middle  ftation.  From  fuch  an  elevated 
fpot  the  eye  of  human  wifdom,  although  it  takes 
in  a  more  extenfive  profpeft,  cannot  difcriminate 
furrourrding  objects  with  the  fame  accuracy  and 
precifion  as  when  placed  more  on  a  level  with 
them:  it  often  fixes  its  attention  upon  objefts 
which  from  their  remotenefs,  wear  an  iflufive  af- 
pe£l,  and  by  their  fallacious  charms  awaken  de- 
fire;  but  it  fees  not  that  ambufcade  of  dangers 
which  fill  the  intermediate  fpace,  and  fecretly  lurk 
to  affault  the  unwary  enterprizen 

The  charms  of  affluence  and  fplcndour  are  apC 

to 
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to  dazzle  the  eye  of  feeble  iinderfiandiiigt,  but 
will  melt  away  before  the  piercing  invefiigatioii  of 
real  wifdom :  when  viewed  through  the  juft  me. 
dium  of  difpaffionate  reafon^  their  luflre  will  fade« 
and  they  will  appear  replete  with  dangers  which 
a  wife  man  will  ever  feek  to  avoid. 

Thofe  who  fcrioufly  refled  on  the  fufferings 
of  thofe  who  (it  penfive  in  the  vale  of  poverty,  and 
on  the  imminent  dangers  that  attend  riches,  will 
have  but  little  caufe  to  covet  a  place  in  either  fta- 
tion ;  but,  when  they  extend  their  views  to  the 
bleffings  of  moderate  independence,  and  unenvied 
competence,  they  will  have  reafon  to  join  in  this 
wife  petition,  **  Give  me  neither  riches  nor  po- 
verty: give  me  fucti  a  portion  of  thy  blellings  as  is 
confil^nt  with  thy  fuperior  wifdom.  Remove  me 
equally  diftant  from  the  fevere  probation  of  pinch- 
ing neceffity,  and  from  the  alluring  blandifhments 
of  too  exalted  a  ilation;  keep  me,  through  life,  in 
the  fafer  paths  of  mediocrity^  and  feed  me  with 
food  convenient  for  me.* 


BON 
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Bon  Mot  of  Lord  Toxvnsbend. 

X  7I7HEN  Lord  Townfhend  was  Aid  de  Camp 
^  ^  to  the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland,  his 
Royal  Highnefs,  who  had  taken  offence  at  a  part 
of  his  conduft  not  within  the  military  line,  iavailed 
himfelf  of  many  occafions  to  give  him  that  uneafi^ 
nefs  which  is  inflifted  by  the  feverity  of  remarks 
from  our  fuperiors.  During  an  engagement  be- 
tween the  Englifli  and  French  army,  in  Flanders, 
a  poor  foldier  ferving  in  the  former,  was  killed 
by  a  cannon  ball;  and  the  blood  and  filth  flew 
from  his  ftiattered  head  over  the  face  of  Lord 
Townfhcnd,  who  lifting  his  hands  to  his  eyes,  en- 
deavoured to  clear  them  from  the  dif agreeable 
matter  that  covered  them.  **  What,  exclaimed 
his  Highnefs,  is  the  gallant  Townlhcnd  afraid  ?" 
*•  No,  Sir,  anfwered  his  Lordfliip,  I  am  noi frigh-^ 
iened;  I  am  only  furprized  that  a  fellow  with  fo 
much  brains  (hould  ever  have  inlifted  itiyour  re- 
giment. 


THE    HAPPINESS    OF    AN 

EFEJ^  TEMPER. 

TIITRITERS  of  every  age  have  endeavoured 

^  ^    to  fhew  that  pleafure  is  in  us,  and  not  iti 

P  the 
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the  objed  offered  for  our  amurement.  tt'lht 
foul  be  happily  difpofed,  every  thing  becomes 
capable  of  affording  entertainment,  and  diftrefs 
will  almoft  want  a  name.  Every  occurrence 
paffes  in  review  like  the  figures  of  a  proceffion; 
fome  may  be  aukward,  others  ill  drefTed;  but  none 
but  a  fool  is  for  this  enraged  with  the  Mafter  of 
the  Ceremonies* 

I  remember  to  have  once  feen  a  flave  in  a  for^ 
lificaiion   in    Flanders,    who  appeared   no   way 
touched  with  his  (ituation.     He  was  maimed^  de^ 
formed,  and  chained ;  obliged  to  toil  from  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  day  till  night-fall^  and  condemned  to 
this  for  his  life ;  yet  with  all  thefe  circuroftances 
of  apparent  wretchednefs,  he  fung,  would  have 
danced  but  that  he  wanted  a  leg,  and  appeared 
the  merrieft,  and  happieft  man  of  all  the  garrifon: 
What  a  praflical  philofophcr  was  here!  an  happy 
conftitution    fupplied    philofophy;    and,    though 
feemingly  deftitute  of  wifdom,  be  was  really  wife; 
No  reading  or  ftudy  h^d  contributed  to  difinherit 
the  fairy-land  around  him.     Every  thing  furniflied 
him  with  an  opportunity  of  mirth;  and,   though 
fome  thought  him,  from  his  infenfibility,  a  fooly 
he  was^fuch  an  idiot  as  philofopbcrs  fhould  wifli 
to  imitate;  for  all  philofophy  is  only  forcing  the 
trade  of  happinefe^  when  nature  kcxm  to  deny  the 
ineans»  They 
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They  who,  like  our  (lave,  can  place  themrelvea 
on  that  fide  of  the  world  in  which  every  thing  ap- 
pears in  a  pU^afing  light,  will  find  fomething  in 
every  occurrence  to  excite  their  good  humour. 
The  mod  calamitous  eventvS,  either  to  ihcmfelves 
or  others,  can  bring  no  new  affliftion;  the  whole 
•world  is  to  them  a  theatre,  on  which  comedies 
only  are  afted.  All  the  buflle  of  hcroifm,  or  the 
rants  of  ambition,  ferve  only  to  highten  the  ab» 
furdity  of  the  fcene,  and  make  the  humour  more 
poignant.  They  feelj  in  fliort,  as  little  anguifh 
l^t  their  own  diftrefs,  or  the  complaints  of  others, 
«s  the  undertaker,  though  dreffed  in  black,  feels 
fdrro^y  at  a  funeral. 

Of  all  the  men  I  ever  read  of,  the  famous  Car- 
dinal de  Retz  poflefled  this  happinefs  of  temper 
in  the  higheft  degree.  As  he  was  a  man  of  gal- 
lantry, and  defpifed  all  that  wore  the  pedantic 
appearance  of  philofophy,  wherever  pleafure  was 
^o  be  fold,  he  was  generally  foremoft  to  raife  the 
auBion.  Being  an  univerfal  ^dmirer  of  the  fair 
fcx,  when  he  found  one  Lady  cruel,  he  generally 
fell  in  love  with  anoihf^,  from  whom  he  expeft- 
cd  a  more  favourable  reception :  if  fhe  too  re- 
jected his  addreffes,  he  never  thought  of  retiring 
into  defarts,  or  pining  in  hopelefs  diftrefs.  He 
perfuaded  bimfelf,  that  inftead  of  loving  the  La- 
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dy,  he  only  fancied  that  he  had  loved  her,  and  Co 
all  was  well  again.  When  fortune  wore  her  angri- 
eft  look,  and  he  at  laft  fell  into  the  power  of  his 
moft  deadly  enemy.  Cardinal  Mazarine  (being 
confined  a  clofe  prifoner  in  the  Gaftle  at  Valen- 
ciennes) he  never  attempted  to  fuppbrt  his  diftrefs 
by  wifdom  or  philofophy,  for  he  pretended  to 
neither.  He  only  laughed  at  himfelf  and  his 
perfecutor,  and  feemed  infinitely  pleafed  at  his 
new  fituation.  In  this  manfion  of  diftrefs,  though 
led uded  from  his  friends,  though  denied  all  the 
amufements,  and  even  the  conveniences  of  life,  he 
ftill  retained  his  good  humour;  laughed  at  all  the 
little  fpite  of  his  enemies;  and  carried  the  jeft  fo 
far  as  to  be  revenged,  by  writing  the  life  of  the 
gaoler. 

All  that  the  wifdom  of  the  proud  can  teach,  is^ 
to  be  ftubborn  or  fuUen  under  misfortunes.  Th^ 
Cardinal's  example  will  inftruft  us  to  be  merry^ 
in  circumftances  of  the  higheft  affli£lion.  It  mat- 
ters not  whether  our  good  humour  be  conftrued 
by  others  into  infi?nfibility,  or  even  idiotifm,  it  is 
happinefs  to  ourfelves,  and  none  but  a  fool  would 
meafure  his  fatisfaftion  by  what  the  world  thinks 
of  it;  for  my  own  paH, 'I  never  pafs  ty  one  of 
our  prifons  for  debt,  that  I  do  not  envy  thatfeli"* 
city  which  is  ftill  going  forward  among  tHofe  pe6- 
ple  who  forget  the  cares  of  the  world  by  being 
Ihut  out  from  its  ambition.  The 
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The  happieft  filly  fellow  I   ever  knew,  was  of 
the  number  of  thofe  good-natured  creatures  that 
are  faid  to    do  no  harm  to  any   but  themfelves. 
Whenever   he   fell   into  any   mifery,    he  ufually 
called  it  feeing  life*     If  his  head  was  broke  by  a 
chairman,  or  his   pocket  picked  by  a  fharper,   he 
comforted  himFelf  by  imitating  the  Hibernian  dial 
left  of  the  one  or  the  more  fafliionable  cant  of  the 
other.     Nothing  came  amifs  to  him.    His  inatten- 
tion to  money  matters  had  incenfed  his  father  to 
(uch  a  degree  that  all  the  interceffion  of  friends  in 
his  favour  was  frqitlefs.     The  old   Gentleman  was 
on  his  death    bed.     The  whole  family,  and  Dick 
among   the  number,   gathered  around  hini.     "  I 
leave  my  fecond  fon,    Andrew,  (faid  the  expiring 
mifer)  my  whole  eftate  and  defire  him  to  be  frugal." 
Andrew,  in  a  forrowful  tone,  as  it  is  ufual  on  thefe 
Oipcafions,  prayed  Heaven  to  prolong  his  life  and 
health  to  enjoy  it  himfdf.   '^  I  recommend  Sijmon, 
my  third  fon,  to  the  care  of  his  elder  brother,  and 
leave  him   befides  four  thoufand  pounds."     Ah! 
father,    (cried    Simon    in   great  affliftion)    may 
Heaven  give  you.  life  and  health  to  enjoy  it  your- 
felf."     At   laft   turning   to  poor  Dick,  **  As  for 
you,  you  will  never  be  rich;  1*11  leave  you  a  fhi)- 
ling   to  buy  an  halter."  Ah   father,  (cries   Dick 
without   any  emotion)   may  Heaven  give  you  lif# 

and  health  to  enjoy  it  yourfelf. 

This 
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This  was  all  the  trouble  the  lofs  of  fprttine 
gave  this  thoughtlefs  imprudent  creature.  How-, 
ever,  the  tendernefs  of  an  uncle  recompenfed  the 
negleft  of  a  father;  and  my  friend  is  now  not  only 
cxceffively  good  humoured,  but  completely  rich. 

Yes,  let  the  world  cry  out  at  a  Bankrupt  who 
appears  at  a  ball;  at  an  Author  who  laughs  at  the 
public  which  pronounce  hiro  a  dunce,  at  a  General 
who  fmiles  at  the  reproach  of  the  vulgar;  or  a  Lady 
who  keeps  her  good-humour  in  fpite  of  fcandal; 
but  this  is  the  wifeft  behaviour  that  any  of  us  can 
poffibly  aflume ;  it  is  certainly  a  better  way  toop- 
pofe  calamity  and  diOipation,  than  to  take  up  the 
arms  of  reafon  or  refolution  to  opppfe  it;  by  the 
firft  method,  we  forget  our  miferies;  by  the  laft, 
we  only  conceal  them  from  others*  By  ftruggling 
with  misfortunes  we  are  fure  to  receive  fpme 
wounds  in  the  conflift;  but  a  fure  method  to  come 
off  victorious,  is  by  running  away. 


THE  FORTUNATE  ISABELLA. 

IN  the  county  of  ■  lived  Mr.  Belford, 

who  fucceeded  to  an  ample  fortune.  His-  tafte 
led  him  to  prefer  the  pleafures  of  a  rural  life  to 
the  noiry  and  difiipated  fcenes  of  amufement  that 

are 
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we  to  be  found  in  the  metropolis.     As  he  was 
one  day  furyeying  the  reapers,  amongft  the  poor 
people,  who  came  to  glean  after  them,  he  obfcr^ 
ved  a  young  woman,  whofe  mother  came  a  ftran^ 
ger  into  the  parifh,  and  had  lived  there  for  nine 
©r  ten  years,  with  no  other  family  than  this  daugh- 
ter, who  was  now  about  fixteen,  and   fo   hand- 
fome,  that  feveral  young   farmers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  admired,  and    if,  (he   had  had  a  little 
money,  would  probably  have  been  glad  to  have 
married  her.     She  dreffed,  like  the  other  country 
girls,  in  a  coarfe  ftufFgown,  and   ftraw  hat;  yet 
fhe  had  a  manner  of  dreffing  herfelf,  which  made 
every  thing  (he  wore  appear  becoming. 

Mr.  B'  could  not  cvoid  taking  notice  of 

her  genteel  ftiape  and  elegant  motions,  but. her 
modefty  prevented  his  having  a  full  view  of  her 
countenance.  He  enquired  who  fhe  was,  and, 
as  nobody  could  give  much  account  of  her,  (be- 
caufe  neither  (he  nor  her  mother  went  out  amongft 
their  neighbours)  he  one  evening,  as  (he  returned 
home,  followed  her  at  a  diftance  upon  a  winding 
valley  to  the  cottage  where  (he  and  her  mother 
lived.  It  ftands  by  a  wood-fide,  at  a  diftance 
from  the  village,  near  a  lonely  farm-houfe,  which 
is  the  only  neighbour  they  have. 

The  'Squire  hung  his  borfe  at  the  gate  and 

went 
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went  in,  where  he  found  the  old  gentlewoman 
(for  fo  (he  was  called  by  the  villagers)  knitting 
fome  ftockings  and  furveying  with  pleafure  the 
produce  of  her  daughter's  labour.  The  houfe  was 
very  plainly  furnifhed;  but  the  'Squire  was  fur- 
prized  to  fee  an  handfome  harpfichord,  which 
took  up  half  the  room^  and  fome  mufic  books 
lying  about,  with  other  books  proper  for  young 
ladies  to  read. 

Ifabella  (which  was  the  name  the  young  woman 
went  by)  bluftied  up  to  her  ears  when  fiie  faw  the 
'Squire  come  in,  and  making  a  courtefy,  retired 
into  another  room.  He  made  a  fhort  apology  to 
the  mother  for  his  intrufion  ;  but  faid,  he  was  fo 
ftruck  with  her  daughter's  appearance,  that  his 
curiofity  would  not  TuflFer  him  to  reft  till  he  had 
made  fome  enquiries  about  her,  as  there  was 
fomething  in  her  manner  that  convinced  him  ftic 
muft  have  had  a  different  education  from  what 
ufually  falls  to  the  lot  of  young  women  in  that 
humble  fphere  of  life. 

The  mother  told  him  they  had  lived  better  for- 
merly, but  had  been  reduced  by  misfortunes ;  that^ 
however,  by  her  daughter's  induftry  and  her  own 
work,  they  contrived  to  live  very  comfortably  in 
their  prefent  fituation.  As  ftie  did  not  feem  in- 
clined to  be  more  communicative^  the  'Squire 

took 
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look  this  leave,  but  not  without  offering  her  a  hand* 
forile  prefent  of  money;  which,  to  his  furprize,  (he 
abfolutely  refuted. 

The  next  day  Ifabella  appeared  afgain  in  the 
field,  arid  was  as  intent  upon  her  gleaning  as  ufual. 
Thd  'Squire  could  not  keep  his  eyes  off  her;  and, 
having  now  a  pretence  for  enquiring  after  her 
toother,  entered  into  fome  farther  difcourfe  with 
ber,  and  found  ftie  e:epteffedherfelf  foproprcrly, 
and  difcovered  fo  much  good  fenfe  and  d6Ticacy, 
that  her  perfonal  charrts  appeared  to  much  grc^ater 
asdvantage  by  the  beauty  of  her  mind;  and,<  in 
fliort,  the  'Squire  becaitie  quite  enamoured  of  this 
tural  damfel. 

After  two  or  three  days  he  went  again  to  her 
Another,  and  begged,  with  the  moft  earned  impor- 
tunity to  be  further  informed  of  her  ftory,  and  by 
what  accident  fhe  had  been  brought  to  fubmit  to 
her  prefent  obfcure  way  of  life;  for  .that  he  was 
greatly  interefted  in  hers  and  her  daughter's  wel- 
fare, and  hoped  it  might  be  in  his  power  (if  fhc 
would  give  him  leave)  to  make  their  fituation 
fomewhat  more  agreeable  to  them  tban  it  Could 
poffibly  bt  whilft  both  Ihe  and  her  daughter  were 
forced  to  work  fo  hafd  for  a  fubfiftence*  Thera 
appeared  fo  much  fmcerity  and  modefty  in  the 
young  gentleman's  manner,  that  the  mother  could 

Q  not 
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not  avoid  gratifying  his  cariofity.  She  then  told 
him,  that  her  hufband  had  enjoyed  a  genteel  place 
under  Government,  and  by  his  care  and  frugality 
had  faved  a  confiderable  fortune;  but  that,  not 
being  in  the  fecret^  he  had  lod  the  whole  in  the 
iniquitous  projeft  of  the  South-Sea,  the  fhock  of 
which  had  proved  fatal  to  his  health,  and  he  died 
a  few  weeks  iafter,  leaving  her  and  this  one  daughter 
(who  was  then  about  fix  years  old)  without  any 
fupport  but  what  flie  could  raife  by  the  faleofa 
few  jewels,  which  did  not  amount  to  three  hun* 
dred  pounds. — To  avoid  the  flight  of  my  former 
acquaintance,  (continued  fiie)  I  retired  into  this 
part  of  the  country,  (where  I  was  pretty  fare  I 
fhould  not  be  known)  and  have  taken  the  name  of 
Fairfax,  for  my  real  name  is . 

The  young   *Squire  heard  this   Qiort  account 
with  an  eager  attention;  but,   upon  hearing  the 

nam^  of ,    *'Good   Heaven!    (cries  he)  is  it 

poflible  you  fhould  be  the  widow  of  that  worthy 

man  Mr. ,  to  whom  our  family  is  under  the 

greatefl  obligations,  as  I  have  often  heard  my  fa*. 
thcr  declare,  who  alwavs  lamented  that  he  never 
could  hear  what  was  become  of  you  and  your 
daughter,  and  I  am  certain  would  have  been  ex- 
tren^ely  happv  in  an  opportunity  of  fhewing  his 
gratitude  to  the  family  of  his  worthy  friend!  I  hope, 

however, 
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however,  that  happinefs  is   referved  for  me.    But 
(continued  the  'Squire)  did  not  you  know  that  my 
father  purchafed  this  manor,    and  that  he  was  the 
friend  of  youV  late  ^valued   hufband?  "Why  (re- 
plies Mrs.  Fairfax)  my  time  is  fb  conftantly  taken 
Up  with  the  inftriiflion   of  my  daughter  and  the 
bufinefs  neccflary  for  our  fupport,  that  I  converfe 
J>ut  litde  with  our  neighbours;  and  though  I  may 
have  heard  that  a  Mr. bad  purchafed  the  ma- 
nor, and  know  ih^t  my  dear  Mr.  Fairfax  (fo  I  call 
him)  had  a  friend  of  that  name,  yet  I  never  thought 
that  your  father  was  under  any  further  obligations 
to  affift  his  friend's  diftreffed  family,   than  many 
others  were,  from  whom  I  never  received  the  leaft 
aft  of  friendfhip,   though  I  knew  they   had  it  in 
their  power  to  alleviate  our  diftrefs.     *'  Mr.  B— 
then  told  Mrs.  Fairfax,  that  he  hoped  there  were 
various  ways  by  which  he  couM  render  their  fitu- 
ation  more  happy  than  It  fcemed  to  be  at  prefent; 
but  that  there  was  only  one  way  by  which  he  could* 
(fo  it  'with  complete  fatisfaQion  to  himfelf;  which 
was,  with  her  permifTion,  by  laying  himfelf  and  his 
fortune  ajl  her  daughters  feefl,  which  he  fhould  do 
with  the  greateft  pheafure. 

Mrs.  Fairfax  was  aftonifhed  at  fo  generous  jm 

offer;  but  defired  the  young  gentleman  not  toen- 

g^e  in  an  affair  of  fo  much  importance,  and  to 
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confider  thoroughly  how  he  could  fupport  the  catflf 
l^ry  of  his  acquaintance,  and  perbsiips  the  refentr 
pient  of  his  friends,  which  he  might  reafonably  ex- 
peft  from  fo  imprudent  an  alliance.  Mr.  B-  g 
replied,  that  he  was  his  own  mafter;  that  he  was 
fuiBcien(ly  acquainted  with  Ifat>ella*s  perfonal 
charms,  and  would  rely  upon  Mrs.  Fairfax's  care 
of  her  education  for  every  other  accomplifhoaent^ 
and  HiQuld  think  hirqfelf  completely  happy^  if  the 
prppofal  proved  agreeable  to  the  young  lady's  ij^ 
clinatiqns.   Mrs.  Fairfax  immediately  fent  for  her 

daughter,  and,  upon  Mr^  Q '&  leaving  them 

together,  fhe  with  joy  informed  her  of  his  gene-* 
reus  propofah  I&bella,  whofe  heart  was  fenfible. 
of  his  merit,  after  a  ihort  courtfhip  confented  to 
^ccorppany  him  tQ  the  altar.  The  old  lady  would 
npt  be  prevailed  on  to  forfake  her  little  cottag^ 
by  the  wood-fide ;  but  was  by  the  generofity  of 
her  fon-in-law,  enabled  to  keep  a  fefvant,  and  his 
coach  was  fent  almoft  every  day  to  fetch  her  to  hi^ 
houfe.  As  a  complinient  to  his  lady,  Mr.  B 
every  year  gives  his  reapers  a  dinner  out  in  thq 
field  the  day  they  begin  barveft^  and  another  9^ 
the  hall,  by  way  of  harveft-home. 
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Tbf  Jnfifficaey  of  an  Academical  Education  ^ 

In  the  jBnlargcment  of  our  I^inds, 
Set  forth  in  Some  CURIOUS  ANECDOTES 

OF   TOM  WELLBANK. 

THE  term  world  is  a  word  which  every  body 
ufes.to  fignify  the  circle  of  his  own  ac- 
quaintance; and  which  the  meaneft  plebeian  of 
the  community  has  as  frequently  in  hxs  mouth  as 
the  greaieft  perfonage  in  the  kingdom.  The  maa 
of  faChion  confines  the  world  entirely  to  the  eie- 
gant  card-tables,  and  well  bred  affemblies  which 
he  frequents.  The  foldier  to  the  cuftomary  licen- 
tioafnefs  in  >vhich  the  gentleman  of  the  army  arc 
indulged ;  the  lawyer  to  thq  clamour  of  V\  eft- 
minfter  hall;  and  the  merchant  to  the  moft  dex- 
trous method  of  driving  a  bargain.  Thus,  in  fa£l, 
the  world  is  not  the  general  ftatc  of  nature,  but 
the  narrow  little  circle  of  our  own  conneftions; 
lyid  thqs,  inftead  of  judicioufly  endeavouring  to 
extend  the  fcanty  limits  of  our  knowledge,  we 
roiflead  ourfelves  into  an  opinion,  that  we  alreatiiy 
|tnow  every  thing  ;  and  fink  into  an  abfolute  igno- 
rance of  the  moft  eflential  points,  f^om  an  abfurd 
fuppofition  of  being  perfeQly  acquainted  with 
them  all.  I  remember  about  thirty  years  ago, 
when  my  old  acquaintance  Tom  Wellbank  firft 
CS^e  from  the  univerfity,  that  there  was  fcarcely 

a  company 
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a  company  which  he  went  into  for  fix  months,  but 
what  coaGdcred  him  as  a  fool  Sc  a  madman.  Tom 
lodged  at  an  uncle's  near  the  Hay-market,  who 
lived  in  a  very  genteel  manner,  and  frequently 
faw  the  bed  company.  This  uncle  having  no 
children  himfelf,  had  adopted  Mr.  Wellbank  ^ 
his  fon;  and  conceiving,  from  the  reports  which 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford  gave  of  his  nephew's 
erudition,  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  young  gentle- 
man s  abilities,  he  made  a  party  on  purpofe  to  dif- 
play  the  talents  of  his  boy,  who  was  previoufly  ad- 
vifed  to  exert  himfelf  on  the  occafion.  The  com- 
pany confided  of  two  noblemen  in  the  mkiiftiy, 
an  eminent  divine,  a  celebrated  phyfician  a  dra- 
matic '  writer  of  reputation,  the  late  Mr.  Pope, 
and  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague. 

The  time  before  dinner  was  pafled  in  one  of 
thofe  unmeaning   random  forts  of  converfation^ 
with   which   people   generally  fill  up  the  tedious 
interval  to  an  entertainment;  but  after  the  cloth 
was  taken  away,  poor  Tom  was   fingled  out  by' 
lady  Mary,  who  afked  him  with  the  elegant   in- 
trepidity of  diftinflion,  if  he  did  not  think  London 
a  much  finer  place  than    Oxford.     Tom  replied, 
that  if  her  ladyfhip  meant  the  difference  in  fize  or 
magnificence  of  building,  there  could  be  no  poffi-" 
bjlity  of  a  comparifon;  but  if  fhe  confined  herfelf* 

tA 
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to  the  fund  of  knowledge  which  was  to  be  acquir- 
ed at  either  of  the  places,  the  advantage  lay  en- 
tirely in  favour  of  Oxford;  this  reply  he  delivered 
in  a  lone  confident  enough,  but  rather  elevated 
with  dignity  of  academical  declamation ;  however, 
it  would  have  paffed  tolerably,  had  be  not  endea- 
voured to  blaze  out  all  at  once  with  one  of  thofe 
common-place  eulogiums  on  claffical  literature, 
which  we  are  fo  apt  to  meet  with  in  a  mere  fcho- 
lar,  quite  raw  from  an  \iniverfity.  In  thisS  ha- 
rangue upon  the  benefits  of  education,  he  ran 
'back  td  all  the  celebrated  authorities  of  antiquity, 
as  if  the  company  required  any  proof  of  that  na- 
ture to  fupport  the  jultice  of  his  argument;  and 
did  not  conclude  without  repeated  quotations 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  which  he  re- 
cited with  an  air  of  vifible  fatisfaSlion.  Lady 
Mary  could  not  forbear  a  fmiie  at  his  carneftnefs, 
and  turning  about  to  Mr.  Pope,  ^'  I  think  Sir, 
fays  flie  in  a  half  fuppreffed  whifpcr,  Mr.  Well- 
hank  is  a  pretty  fcjiolar,  but  he  feems  a  little  unac- 
quainted with  the  world."  Tom,  who  overheard 
this  wifpcr  was  about  to  make  fome  anfwer,  whea 
Mr.  Pope  aiked  him,  if  there  were  any  new  poeti- 
cal geniufes  rifiog  at  Oxford.  Tom  upon  this 
feemed  to  gain  new  fpirits,  and  mentioned  Dick 
Townly  who  had  wrote  an  epigram  on  Chloe; 
Ned  Frodihitin  wjbo  had  publiihcd  an.  ode  to 

fpriftg; 
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fpring;  and  Htarry  Knowlcs  who  had  aiftuatly  irt- 
ferted  a  fmart  copy  of  verfes  on  his  bcdmaker*5 
fitter,  in  One  of  the  weekly  chronicles.  Mf. 
Pope  wheeled  about  with  a  fignificam  look  to  lady 
Mary,  and  returned  the  whifper  by  fayii;ig,  •*  I 
think  indeed,  madam,  that  Mr.  Wellbank  docs 
not  fecm  to  know  a  great  deal  of  the  wotld'.* 

One  of  iht  ftatftfmen  feeing  Tctm  father  diltron- 
ccrted,  kindly  attempted  ta  relieve  him  by  exlprcfs- 
ing  a  furprife  that  fo  many  learned  men  as  com- 
pofed  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  (hicmld  feent  fo 
generally  difaffeftcd  to  the  government.  He  ob- 
ferved,  it  was  ftrange  that  learning  fhould  ever  lean 
to  the  fide  of  tyranny;  and  hinted,  that  they  couM 
never  fall  into  fo  grofs  an  error,  if,  inftead  of  fK)r- 
ing  perpetually  over  the  works  of  the  antients, 
they  now  and  then  took  a  curfory  dip  into  the 
biftory  of  England.  There  was  a  juftice  in  tWs 
remark  which  poor  Tom  being  unable  to  anfwer, 
was  at  a  confiderable  lofs  to  withftand;  however, 
thinking  himfelf  obliged  to  fay  fomething,  he  ran 
out  in  praife  of  all  the  antient  biftorians,  and  cOn« 
eluded  with  a  cotiF>pliment  to  the  gobd-fcnfe  of  the 
univerfity,  in  giving  them  fo  proper  a  preference 
to  the  fiimfey  prodfuftions  of  the  moderns.  The 
nobleman  tamed  away  with  difgufty  and  it  was  the 
general  opinion  of  thc^  table  thai  Tom^ould  raakc 

*  a  pretty 
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i  pretty  fellow  when  he  knew  a  little  mote  of  thd 
World.  The  dedu6lion  which  I  would  make  from 
the  foregoing  little  narrative  is,  TJiat  people  before 
they  think  themfelves  acquainted  with  the  world 
(hould  endeavour  to  obtain  a  general  knowledge 
of  men  and  things,  inftead  of  narrowly  drawing 
their  notions  from  any  one  profeilion,  or  any  par*^ 
ticular  circle  of  acquaintance;  they  may  perhaps 
laugh  at  all  the  worlds  but  all  the  world  will  be 
fare  of  laughing  atthem;  and  the  general  rid^ulj^i 
of  every  body  is  much  more  alarming  than  the 
private  dcrifion  of  any  one* 


ADDRfiSSEfi   TO'"' 

King  George  1st,  in,  the  First  Tearofjijijist^ 
Majesty^s  Reign. 

BY   LORD    LANDSDdWK. 

/■'.■- 

MAY  all  thy  years,  like  this,  propitious  be, 
And  bring  -theeCiroVms,  arid  Peace;  a^ 
Viaoty: 
Scafce  liadftihou '  tiiftfc  i'unfiieath  thy  coUqu'riog 

blades 
^t  did  biit  gUiter,  and  the  lliebeb  ^ed : 
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Thy  Sword,  the  fafeguard  of  thy  Brother's  ihronej 
Is  now  become  the  bulwark  of  thy  own. 

Aw*d  by  thy  fame,  the  trembling  nations  fend 
Thro*-out  the  world,  to  court  fo  brave  a  friend; 
The  guilty  Senates  that  refused  thy  fway 
Repent  their  crime^  and  haften  to  obey ; 
Tribute  they  raife,  and  vows  and  ofFVings  brings 
Con(e(s  their  Phrenzy,  and  confirm  their  Ring. 
Who  with  their  Venom  over-fpread  the  foil, 
Thofe  fcorpions  of  the  date,  prefent  their  oih 

So  the  world's  Saviour,  like  a  mortal  drefi, 
Altho*  by  daily  miracles  confeft. 
Accused  of  evil  doftrine  by  the  Jews^ 
Their  rightful  Lord  they  impioufly  refufe; 
But  when  they  faw  fuch  terror  iii  the  (kies. 
The  temple  rent,  their  King  in  glory  rife. 
Dread  and  s^mazement  feiz*d  the  trembling  crowd. 
Who,  confcious  of  their  crime,  adoring  bow'd. 


ROMAN  ANECDOTE. 

WHILE  the  colleagues  of  Conftantias  the 
Roman  Emperor  were  perfecuting  the 
Chriftians  with  fire  and  fwordi  he  politically  pre^* 
tended  to  perfecutc  them  too ;  and  declared  to 
fuch  officers  of  bis  boulhold,  and  governors- o£ 

provinces^ 
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provinces,  as  were  Chriftians,  that  he  left  it  to 
their  choice,  either  to  facrifice  to  the  Gods,  and 
by  that  means  preferve  themfelves  in  their  em- 
ployments; or  to  forfeit  his  favour  and  their  pla- 
ces by  continuing  ftedfaft  to  their  religion. 
When  they  had  all  declared  their  option,  the  £iR^ 
peror  difcovered  his  real  fentiments;  reproached 
in  the  moft  bitter  terms  thofe  who  had  renounced 
their  religion ;  highly  extolled  the  virtue  and  con- 
ilancy  of  fuch  as  had  defpifed  the  wealth  and  va- 
nities of  the  world,  and  difmiffed  the  former  with 
ignominy,  faying,  "That  thofe  who  had  betrayed 
their  God,  would  not  fcruple  to  betray  their 
Prirjce;"  while  he  retained  the  latter,  trufted 
them  with  the  guard  of  his  perfon^  and  the  whole 
management  of  public  affairs,  as  perfons  in  whofe 
fidelity  he  could  firmly  rely,  and  in  whom  he 
XQiight  pqt  ^,n  entire  coivfidence« 


EPITAPH 

OJV  MR.  ELIJAH  FEJV'TON. 

By  Mbl.  Pope. 

THIS  mpdeft  ftone,  what  few  vain  marble» 
can. 
May  traly  fay.  Here  lies  an  honeft  man: 

R  a  A  Poet, 
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A  Poet^  bleft  beyond  the  poet's  fate. 

Whom  Heaven  kept  facrcd  from  the  Protid  and 

Great : 
Fpe  to  loud  praife^  and  friend  to  learned  eaCe» 
Content  with  fcience  in  the  vale  of  peace. 
Cala)ly  he  look'd  on  either  life ;  and  here 
Sftw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear; 
From  Nature's  temperate  feaft  rofe  fatisfy'd, 
Thank'd  heaven  that  he  had  livedi  and  that  he 

dy'd. 


Affedting  Story  of  a  Young  Lady^ 

RELATED   BY   HERSELF. 

T  AM  the  daughter  of  a  tradefman  of  fom'(? 
-*•  eminence  near  the  Royal  Exchange^  and 
have  been  brought  up  with  all  the  care  and  indul- 
gence the  teadereft  father  could  beftow ;  and  I 
flatter  myfelf  I  fhall  not  be  thought  too  prefurop- 
tuous,  if  I  fay  it  has  been  the  ftudy  of  my  life  to. 
def^rye  it. 

Women  are  but  very  indifferent  judges  of  their 
own  qualifications,  yet  a  little  female  vanity  mu& 
be  forgiven,  when  I  inforni  you  that  my  perf<kn 
is  not  v^ry  di(agreeable^  tb^t  my  education  has^ 

been 
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been  tolerably  genfte^l^.  acid   that  I  have  notibiiig 
in  my  temper  exccffiv€lyittnfbrtDnii«» 

However,  fuch  as  I  am,  a  young  gentleman  of 
a  middling  Fortune  has  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  pay  his  addreffes  to  me  thefe  two  years,  and  to 
foiicit  n>y  hand  with  the  moft  paffionate  tender- 
nefs.        ^  , 

•  ^h  Slandtnore,  at  tHe'fitft,  had  my  fethet'V 
permifflbnto  make  the  declaration  of  his  fenti- 
ments,  add  was  look'd  lipon  by  all  my  frtends  as 
a' very  proper,  rtfeiy^  a  very  'adV^ntagedus  matcl^ 
^  my  fathers  circumftances,  by  fome  unforefoto 
^ecidents  in  trdde,  were  rather  upon  the  decline  j 
anrdhe  was,  in  a  very  little  time  after,  a£lualiy 
obliged 'to  flop  payment  of  fome  bills,  which  Toon 
caufed  a  ftatute  to  be  iffued  again  ft  him,  and  be 
was  accordingly  declared  a  bankrupt. 

The  alteration  of  circumftances,  however^ 
made  no  change  iu  the  heart  of  Mr.  Blandixiiprei 
he  now  more  than  ever  preffed  for  my  confcnt,. 
and  declared  himfelfalmoft  pleafed  at  the  misfor- 
tune which  had  happened,  fince  it  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  proving  the  fmcerity  of  hispaffion, 
^nd,  that  fortune  was  not  in  the  leaft  the  objeS  oF 
his  adoration^  I,  muft  candidly  own  how  deep  an 
imprelfipn  bis  gencrofity  made  on  me,  andif  I  felfe 

any 
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any  fentiments  in  his  £sivour  before,  they  were 
now  confiderably  increafed  by  fo  difintereftcd,  fo 
noble  a  behaviour;  and  I  found  I  know  not  how 
much  fatisfadion  in  his  winning  folicitationsy  and 

tender  importunity; but  ridiculous  pride  op- 

pofed  an  indulgence  of  my  own  inclinations,  anil 
my  very  gratitude  to  the  dear  youth  was  the  oply 
impediment  to  his  happinefs.— — -How  I  was  able 
to  refiA  him  I  I^now  ^ot,  but  I  wifli  my  father  had 
at  that  tune  ufedjas  great  an  authoi^ity  over  me  in 
l^is  &vour,  as  he  has  fince  in  vain,  exerted  to 
9)akeme  forget  him. — jTorget  him! — No,  deareft 
pbjea  of  my  earlieft  love!— When  this  adoring 
bofom  fiiall  wear  any  images  but  thy  own,   as  the 
greateft  misfortune,  may'ft  thou  retain  no  remem-. 
brance  of  the  wretched  Maria! — O  reader!  if  you 
knew  the  pxcelience  of  hi&  foul,  and  could  form, 
an  idea  of  the  bcauiy  of  his  perfon  !-rHe  has  a 
mind  exalted  as  the  roof  of  heaven,  and  a  face — 
3ut,  blefs  me,  what  am  I  faying ! — An  unaccount* 
able  flood  of  tendernefs  has  imperceptibly  borne 
me  away.     But  why  fhould  I  be  afliamed  of  dif- 
covering  my  efteem  for  the  very  heft  of  men?  No, 
I  fhould  rather  blufh  to  entertain  a  fentiment  I 
was  afliamed  to  hear. — But  to  proceed — Upon  the 
fettling  of  his  affairs  he  was  found  able  to  pay  bis 
creditors  twenty  fiiillings  in  the  pound,  befides  be- 
ing poffeffed  of  the  fum  of  two  thoufand  pounds, 

which 
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v^hich  appeared  to  be  due  on  the  face  of  the 
books.  With  the  capital  of  two  thoufand  pounds 
my  father  again  entered  trade^  and  Mr.  Blandmore 
was  kind  enough  to  lend  him  a  couple  of  thou- 
fands  more.  With  this  additional  fum  matters 
went  on  tolerably  well,  and  pur  credit  was  foon 
cftabliihed  on  its  former  foundation.  Providence 
was  pleafed  to  blcfs  my  father's  induftry  with  the 
greateft  fuccefs,  and  to  fend  me  an  unexpeded 
bounty,  in  one  of  the  mod  confiderable  prizes  in 
the  laft  lottery. 

My  father  foon  acquainted  me  with  my  good 
fortune,  which  I  heard  with  additional  fltisfaflion) 
as  I  had  now  an  opportunity  of  'ewarding  the  ge- 
nerofity  of  Mr.  Blandmore,  to  whom,  but  that  ve- 
fy  day,  I  had  confented  to  give  my  hand  on  the 
Saturday  following;  but  the  moment  I  hinted  to 
my  father  my  deiire  that  it  ihould  be  kept  a 
fecret  from  Mr.  Blandmore,  till  that  time  was 
paft,  in  order  the  more  agreeably  to  furprizc 
him,  he  knit  his  brows  into  a  kind  of  feverity  I 
had  never  feen  him  wear  before,  and  he  told 
zne  I  had  bed  confider  of  it  a  little  longer; 
that  marriage  was  #^vety  important  circumftance : 
I  might  poflibly  alter  my  opinion:  that,  to  be 
fure,  evefy  thing  was  agreed  between  him  and 
Mr.  Blandmore,   for  whom  he  entertained  the 

bigheit 
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higheft  efteem,  and  to  wbtfm  he  had  tiiany  ol>?iga- 
tions;  but  what  of  that?  he  had  but  fourthourand 
pounds  in  the  world:  that  he  would  pay  Mr. 
Blandmore  intereft  fot  the  fum  he  had  lent  him: 
that  I  was  now  a  confiddfable  fortune,  and  ought 
to  look  about  me ;  and  that  if  I  would  take  his 
advice,  I  (hould  devife  fome  means  of  breaking 
oflFwith  Mr.  Blandmore,  before  the  circumftance 
Was  pablicly  known,  which  would  carry  the  ap- 
pearance of  honour,  and  juftify  me  in  the  opinon 
of  the  world :  for  fince  marriage  was  a  kind  of 
traffick,  every  one  ought  to  make  the  mod.  of  a 
bargain,  and  that  I  could  not  be  infenfible  bow 
feveral  young  women  of  my  acquaintance  bad 
married  knights  and  aldermen,  and  were  pub- 
lickly  mentioned  in  the  jiews-papers  with  my  lord 
^-^and  his  grace — as  ladies  of  diftindiont 

Aftonifhed  at  fo  unexpefted,  fo  ftrange  a  de- 
claration, a  fhower  of  tears  was  my  only  reply^ 
and  before  I  could  poffibly  recover  myfelf,  sMfm 
Blandmore  came  into  the  room,  who  expreffdd 
the  mod  tender  uneaGnefs  for  the  fituation-be 
faw  me  in,  begged  I  would  inform  him  of  the 
caufe 

I  perceived  my  father  was  prodigioufly  ftruck; 
but  as  he  was  refolved  to  break  oflF  the  m^tch  at 
any  rate,  he  took  but  little  pains  to  mince  tHe 

matter^ 
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matter ;  To  telling  Mr.  Blandmore  the  real  occa- 
fion,  he  concluding  with  begging  his  pardon  for 
.being  obliged  to  decUnie  the  honour  of  his  alli- 
ance,  and,  in  the  city  phirafe,  hoped  there  was 
ho  harm  done^  Amazed  at  fuch  behaviour^  -Mr* 
Blandmore  remained  id  a  (late  of  the  utmoft  fur- 
t>rize»  and  fcarcely  believing  what  he  bad  faeard^ 
iigain  demanded  th^  reafon  of  it. 

When  he  had  a  little  recovered  the  flioclc,  he 
turned  to  tny  father "I  am,  Sir^  fincerely  re- 
joiced at  the  good-foftune  of  my  dear  Maria^  tin- 
Happy  foevet  as  it  may  make  me.  I  (hall  not  prt- 
fume  to  make  any  obfervatiotis  upon  your  con* 
du£l  in  this  affaifi  becaufe  you  ard  her  father.  1 
tvould  only  beg  leave  to  aflc  if  you  can  teconciie 
it  to  youffelf.  As  for  my  deair  girl,  if  het 
happinefs  is  in  the  leaft  promoted  by  breaking  off 
the  match  with  me^  I  (hall  very  readily  fubmit  to 
the  fcverity  of  my  own  fete,  fince,  to  prcKnote 
that  happinefs  would  have  been  the  bufinefs  of  my 
life.  As  it  is,  I  am  above  complaining.  Sin— -1 
may  be  Wretched^  but  I  hope  I  ihallnever.be  con- 
temptible." 

I  rauft  have  betfn  loft  to  feeling,  as  well  as  dead 
to  love,  to  bear  this  unmoved,  efpecially  when  t" 
faw  the  dear  youth  endeavouring  to  hide  his  tearsj 
by  pretending  to  wipe  his  face*    I  immediately 

S  threw 
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threw  myfelf  at  my  fathers  feet^  and  befoagfat 
him»  in  the  moil  affcding  manner,  to  retraft  his 
cruel  refolution;  to  conGder  of  his  engagement 
with  Mr.  Blandmore;  to  think  that  the  happinels 
of  an  only  daughter  (houid  be  more  the  objeft  of 
his  attention,  than  an  unneceffary  addition  to  her 
fortune,  and  finding  him  ftill  inflexible,  was  hardy 
enough  to  tell  him»  if  Mr.  Blandmore  was  not  to 
be  my  hufband,  I  would  facrifice  my  life  before 
I  would  ever  think  of  any  body  elfe. 

Enraged  at  the  conclulion  of  my  addrefs,  my 
fiither,  with  a  tone  of  voice  the  mofl  determined, 
defired  Mr.  Blandmore  to  get  immediately  out  of 
the  houfe,  and  ordered  me  to  my  room,  and  all 
the  fatisfaflion  I  had,  was  one  look  the  mod  in- 
expreflibly  tender,  that  ever  {hot  from  the  rapture 
—darting  eye  of  love. 

This  is  my  prefent  fituation.  My  father  con- 
tinues deaf  to  all  intreaties,  and  I  am  fo  clofely 
watched,  as  not  to  have  the  lead  opportunity  of 
either  feeing  or  hearing  from  the  man  I  love. 

What  to  do  I  know  not,  unlefs  the  publication 
of  this  letter  may  have  fome  efFeft  upon  him,  as 
it  will  give  him  a  retrofpeft  of  the  whole  affair, 
in  a  manner  I  dare  not  prefume  to  tell  him,  and: 
more  properly  ftate  his  fevcre  qnielty  to  me,  as 
well  as  bis  unjuft  feverity  to  Mr.  Blandmore. 

ANEC- 
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OF 

De  THOU. 

THE  celebrated  hiftorian  De  Thou  had  a  very 
fingiilar  adventure  at  Saumur  in  the  year 
1598.  One  night,  having  retired  to  reft  very 
much  fatigued,  while  he  was  enjoying  a  found 
fleep,  he  felt  a  very  extraordinary  weight  upon 
his  feet,  which,  having  made  him  turn  fuddenly^ 
fell  down  and  awakened  him.  At  firft  he  imagin- 
ed that  it  had  been  only  a  dream ;  but  hearing  foon 
after  fome  noife  in  his  chamber,  he  drew  afide  the 
curtains,  and  faw,  by  the  help  of  the  moon,  which 
at  the  fame  tfme  (hone  very  bright,  a  large  white 
6gure  walking  up  and  down,  and  at  the  fame  time 
obfcrved  upon  a  chair  fome  rags  which  he  thought 
belonged  to  the  thieves  who  had  come  to  rob  him. 
The  figure  then  approaching  his  .bed,  "  I  am,'* 
faid  it,  "  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  Upon  ihefe 
T^ords,  concluding  that  it  was  fome  mad  woman, 
be  got  up,  called  his  fervants  and  ordered  them 
to  turn  her  cut  of  doors,  after  which  he  returned 
to  bed  and  fell  afleep. 

Next  morning,  he  found  that  he  had  not  been 
deceived  in  his  conjeftufe,  and  that  having  for- 
got to  fliut  his  door,  this  female  figure  had  cfcapcd 
from  her  keepers,  and  entered  his  apartment. 

S  2  THE 
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END  of  the  WORLD. 

IT  is  the  conclufion  of  all  worldly  glory,  Ao 
final  tenDiDatioD  of  ambitious  hopcs^  deep  hid 
defigns,  and  the  moft  promifing  profpcAs.  The 
foal  alone  fonriTes  the  wreck  of  elements  anhnit; 
and  we  muft  look  according  to  his  promifc  for 
<  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwdledi 
righteoufnels.'  We  ou^t  then  to  caft  away  creiy 
vain,  every  amhitious^  every  tprorldly  view,  and 
looking  with  deeper  reverence,  and  a  more  hcait* 
felt  adoration  to  the  Almighty,  the  author  and 
finilher  of  all  things,  order  our  lives  according  to 
1^  will,  and  fuiubly  to  his  commandments. 


THE  STORY 

OF    THE 

CJount  De  St.  Julien: 

Related  by  a  Prior  of  the  OmuaU  of  La  Trappt* 

THE  Count  De  St.  Julien  was  defcended 
from  a  very  ancient  family;  and  was  oidy  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  when  the  death  of  bis  &thcr 
made  him  mafter  of  a  confiderable  (mn  of  money^ 

and 
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and  of  an  eltate  in  Dauphine,  which  might  have 
Cupported  him  in  the  fame  affluent  manner  his  an- 
ceftors  bad  lived  in,  had  not  an  unbounded  love 
of  pleafure  taken  an  early  pofleflion  of  his  heart. 
Dauphine  became  foon  too  confined  a  fphere  for 
him  to  move  in,  the  diflipations  of  Paris  better 
ibjted  the  gaiety  of  his  temper,  where  his  figurci 
bis  expence,  and  his  lively  parts,  quickly  introdu- 
(;ed  him  into  the  politefl:  aflemblies.  He  was  bril^ 
liant  in  all  places  of  public  refort,  oftentatious  in 
bis  gallantries^  and  was  admitted  to  many  of  the 
petitsfouph  of  the  Efpr  its  forts  y  which  are  coteries^ 
compbfed  of  wits  and  free-thinkers,  who  have  too 
moch  vanity  to  slgree  in  the  received  notions  of 
mankind;  but  by  their  art,  and  the pleafantry  of 
their  ridicule,  often  operate  too  powerfully  on 
weak  minds',  by  undermining  the  good  principles 
thely  may  have  imbibed,  and  fubftituting  their  own 
pernicious  6nes  in  their  place. 

St.  J u  LI  en  had  foon  after  his  arrival  at  Paris, 
tslken  an  Italian  figure-dancer  of  the  opera  into 
keeping;  who  bore  him  one  fon,  whom  he  named 
ifREDERic;  a  youth  of  fine  parts,  formed  by  na* 
ture  with  great  fenfibility,  and  with  a  mind  fo  hap-i 
pily  difpofed,  as  might  have  rendered  him  a  worthy 
^nd  (hining  chara£ier,  had  not  all  thefe  advantages 
b(;ea.  Qvezihadowed  by  a  falfe  education,  and  their 

movement^ 
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movements  corrupted  by  the  had  example  of  a  fa* 
ther,  who  having,  in  a  long  courfe  of  difflpated 
conneQions^  loft  his  own  morals,  gave  himfetf  liu 
tie  concern  about  thofe  of  his  fon;  conceiving 
that  the  exterior  accomplifhments  of  a  gentleman^ 
comprehended  every  thing  that  was  moft  material 
to  carry  him  fuccefsFully  through  the  world.  The 
infidelity  of  St.  Ju lien's  miftrefs  in  a  few  years 
totally  diflblved  the  attachment;  and  Fred eriC|- 
by  the  time  he  attained  the  age  of  nineteen^  be« 
eame  a  companion  to  his  father  in  all  bis  vices, 
and  likewife  encouraged  in  fuch  as  he  had  a  pro-; 
penfity  to  himfelf,  the  dignity  of  a  parent  being  as 
much  forgotten  by  the  one,  as  the  refpeH  of  a  fin 
was  by  the  other. 

Pleafure  and  extravagance  gradually  wafte  the 
ampleft  fortune.  The  Count's  had,  during  the 
twenty-four  years  he  had  quitted  Dauphine^  been 
annually  decreafing;  nor  could  it,  by  the  courfe 
pf  his  expenccs,  have  lafted  fo  long,  but  for  his 
fbhorrence  of  every  kind  of  play,  and  had  not 
fome  beneficial  bequefts  from  deceafed  relations^ 
retarded  its  diffolution.  He  conftantly  expended 
far  more  than  his  income,  Sc  his  eftate  haddwind- 
led  away  by  fales  of  an  hundred  acres  at  a  timet 
till  neceffity  compelled  him  to  abridge  many  of  his 
eypences.     Tbe  contrafi  for  the  old  famiJy  man*. 

fiODj^ 
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fion,  with  all  the  remaining  land  about  it,  was  juft 
compleated,  and  the  four  thoufand  louis-d'orSi 
which  the  purchafe  amounted  to^  pstld  inta  his 
banker's  hands,  when  the  following  event  gave  a 
new  turn  to  his  life  and  fortune. 

Among  Les  FilUs  entreknues^  there  was  at  that 
time  at  Paris  the  Clairville,  who  then  lived 
under  the  proteftion  of  one  of  the  Farmer  Generals^ 
whom  I  fhall  fpeak  of  by  the  name  of  D*  Avig- 
NON.  She  was  a  woman  of  much  beauty,  and 
great  intrigue;  but  by  her  add^refs,  conftantly  flat- 
tered his  vanity  and  weaknefs;  and  by  the  fucr 
cefs  of  her  art,  kept  her  gallantries  concealed  from 
him*  St.  J u lien  had  made  repeated  overtjares 
to  this  lady,  and  had  been  treated  by  her  with  a 
difdain  his  pride  could  not  brook ;  .{he  had  how- 
ever bellowed  a  more  favourable  look  on  his/on^ 
whom  fhe  had  met  in  the  ThuilUrics^  and  fre^ 
quently  had  converfed  with;  and  w.hofe  youth 
and  elegant  figure,  had  made  a  fenfible  impreffion 
on  her  heart.  For  there  was  ftill  an  amiablenefs 
©f  charafter  about  him,  nor  could  his  afl'umed  air 
of  licentiouChefs  difguife  a  certain  ingenuoufnefs 
of  mind,  which  muft  continue  to  pleafe  as  long  as 
nature  hath  a  charm. 

It  chanced  that  Frederic,  coming  one  eveti- 
ittg  out  of  the  French  comedy,  found  the  Clair- 
ville 
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ViLLE  in  one  of  the  paflages  of  the  theitte,  v^tk- 
ing  for  her  coach;  which  by  fomc  accident 
among  the  carriages  wa$  prevented  from  drawing 
up.  With  his  ufual  addrefs,  he  offered  to  fee  her 
fafe  out;  and  the  refuU  of  half  an  hours  attend-* 
ance  and  afliduity,  was  an  appointment  with  him 
to  meet  her  at  a  mafquerade^  which  was  to  be  a 
few  nights  after,  where  fhe  gave  him  to  underftand 
flie  (hould  be  found  only  with  a  female  friend; 
intimating  at  the  fame  time  that  D'  Avion om  had 
bufinefs  which  would  call  him  fome  leagues  from 
Paris,  and  notifying  the  drefs  by  whichhe  fidight 
difcover  her* 

Frederic,  who  had  been  conftantly  tutored 
by  his  father,  that  gallantry  was  the  firft  accom«« 
plifliment  of  a  gentleman,  never  fcruplcd  to  com- 
municate to  him  the  progrefs  he  made  in  any  he! 
was  engaged  in ;  he  therefore,  with  his  accuftomed 
familiarity,  informed  him  of  the  aflignation  he  had 
made  with  the  Clairville/ 

St*  Julien  concealed  the  furpiie  he  felt  at 
this  intelligence;  the  contempt  which  had  been 
fiiewn  him  by  that  lady,  recurred  with  frefli  poig- 
nancy, from  the  mortification  his  high  fpirit  fuflfer- 
ed  by  the  preference  given  to  Frederic  j  -be 
however  fo  fufficientlypofTelfed  himfelf,4is  not  to 

appear 
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apy^eir  in  the  leaft  difcompofed,  and  advifed  him 
by  aU  means  to  purfuc  the  aiFair. 

When  a  father  is  fo  unprincipled  as  to  become 
a  rival  to  his  fon,  in  a  matter  of  this  nature,  it 
argues  a  mind  fo  totally  depraved,  as  to  require 
but  little  apology  to  be  made  for  the  defpicable 
meannefs  of  the  Count,  in  feizing  this  occafion  to 
revenge  himfelf  of  a  woman,  and  by  expofing  her 
infidelity  to  D*Avi.gnon,  ruin  her  power;  not^ 
in  the  blindnefs  of  his  paffion,  forefeeing  the  ill 
Gonfequence  that  might  happen  to  his  fon  in  this 
pufinefs. 

The  Farmer  General  receiving  an  anonymous 
letter,  which  hinted  to  him,  "  that  the  next  mafque- 
1-ade  might  difcover  fomething  curious,  if  he  pof- 
feffed  the  affisftions  of  his  miftrcfs  fo  fully  afs  he 
imagined,"  but  doubted  for  fome  time  whether  he 
Ihould  pay  any  attention  to  its  writer;  but  jealoufy 
IS  a  pafBon  eafily  awakened  in  men  of  debauched 
charafters;  and  more  predominant  in  advanced 
years-  He  refolved  on  his  intended  journey;,  but 
took  care  to  get  back  to  Paris  time  enough  to  be 
prefent  at  the  mafquerade.  As  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  Clair VI lle's  drefs,  he  might  in  fo  large  an  af- 
fembly  have  probably  returned  without  finding 
her,  had  he  not,  after  more  than  two  hours  of  anxi- 
ous fearch,  at  iaft  difcovered  her,  by  means  of  fome 
T  jewels 
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jewels  in  her  hair^  vhich  be  had  prefented  her 
with  himfeir.     He  faw  her  whole   attention  given 
to  the  gentleman  who  was  with  her,  obferved  flie 
converred  with   no  other,  and  had  now  little  rea- 
fon  to  fcruple  the  intelligence  he  had  received. 
He  watched  them  with  earneftnefs  and  rage,  the 
whole  night,  till  they  quitted  the  ball;  nor  loft 
fight  of  her,  till  he  faw  her  enter  with  her  gallant 
the  houfe  be  kept  for  her.     The  fervants  obferv- 
ing  a  mafk  follow  almoft  immediately  their  mif- 
trefs  and  her  friend,  concluded  it  to  be  one  of  the 
party;  but  the   inftant   P'Avignon  had   reached 
the  garden  apartment,  which  was  his  ufual  fupper- 
room,  and  whither  (he  had  conduced  her  lover ; 
he  threw  them  both  into  the  utmoft  confternation, 
by  difcovering  himfelf  to  them,  with  ungovernabJ^ 
paflion  reproached  the  lady  for  her  inconfiancy ; 
and  drawing  bis  fword,   which  he  had  coftciea^ed 
under  his  drefs,  ran  with  fury  upon  her  paramour* 
Fredxric  throwing  off  his  domino,  haftily  feized 
one  of  D'  Avignon's  own  fwords,  which  hung 
with  a  hat  and  belt,  in  the  room  where  they  were; 
and  thus  armed,  ufed  every  endeavour  to  appeafe 
his  antagonift  by  words,  but  the  other,  preffing  od 
him  with  a  vehemence  which  would  liften  to  no 
palliation,   the  unfuccefsful  youth  found  himfelf 
compelled  to  defend  his  own  life;  and  ia  the  rca- 
counter  mortally  wounded  the  Farmer  GtntraL 

Clairvillb 
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Clairville  fell  into  a  fwoon,  andFR£D£^xC 
fled  inftanily  out  of  the  houfe,  with  that  precipit* 
ance  and  perturbation  which  mud  ever  be  natural 
to  fo  unhappy  a  fituation. 

This  unfortunate  event  happening  early  in  the 
morning,  D' Avignon  did  not  furvivc  many 
hours.  Though  St.  Juliem  enjoyed  in  idea,  the 
feGre(  triumph  which  this  ftratagem  gave  him  over 
a  woman,  whofe  conduft  toward  him  bad  provoked 
fo  unmanly  a  refentment;  yet  he  apprehended 
from  its  fuccefs  no  other  refult,  than  his  difgrace; 
never  conceiving  that  from  fuch  a  connexion  as 
D'  Avignon  had  with  her,  any  point  of  honour 
would  have  ftimulated  him,  to  oppofe  the  arm  of 
age,  to  the  vigour  of  youth.  He  felt  himfelf 
however  when  the  time  arrived,  by  no  means  in 
an  eafy  iituation;  it  was  a  painful  fufpenfe,  be- 
tween  hope  and  fear,  he  was  alarmed  for  the  diffi* 
culties  in  which  he  might  poflibly  have  involved 
Iiis  fon,  and  feared  alfo  that  the  great  influernre  of 
the  laimtr  Central^  when  he  fhould  know  who 
bad  fupplanted  him  in  the  afFe£lionsof  his  miftrefs, 
might  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the  future  interefts 
of  Freberic.  He  pafled  the  night  in  much  dif- 
^quiet;  nor  dared  the  next  morning  to  make  any 
enquiry,  leaft  he  might  awaken  fufpicion;  but  in 
the  utmoft  anxiety  waited  at  home  the  arrival  of 
T  2  his 
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his  fon,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  fcene  that  had 
been  aQed;  till  the  following  letter,  delivered 
about  noon  to  his  fervant,  by  an  unknown  per- 
fon,  opened  to  him  the  fatal  cataftrophe. 

**  My  rendezvous  with  the  Clairville,  to 
which  you  fo  ftrongly  prompted  me,  hath  been 
attended  with  the  mod  dreadful  confequences, 
we  were  furprized  immediately  on  our  return 
from  the  mafquerade  by  D' Avignon,  who  fiev  . 
at  •me  with  the  madnefs  of  an  aflaffin.  It  was 
in  vain  that  I  attempted  every  thing  in  my  power 
to  appeafe  his  paflion.  I  was  at  laft  neceflitated  to 
oppofe  violence  to  violence,  and  in  defending  my 
own  life,  I  have  but  too  much  caufe  to  appre* 
hcnd,  that  I  have  deprived  him  of  his/' 

*^  In  the  hours  of  horror  which  I  have  pafled 

fince,  I  have  been  awakened  as  from  a  dream,  to 

a  juft  fenfe  of  myfelf.     I  view  with  difpair  my 

youth  plunged  fo  early  into  vice,  and  ftained  with 

'  another's  blood. 

Terrible  as  my  refleftions  are, — they  turn  with 
indignation  on  a  parent,  who  inftead  of  guiding 
my  (leps  to  virtue,  hath  trained  them  in  the  paths 
of  profligacy;  and  by  his  own  wretched  example 
deceived  his  fan  into  ruin. 

By 
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-  By  the  time  this  reaches  you,  I  (hall  be  many 
leagues  from  Paris.  To  fly  from  myfelf  is  impof- 
fible,  but  I  will  haften  to  fome  diftant  part  of  the 
world,  where  the  fatal  errors  of  my  life  may  be 
unknown  ;  and  ftrive  with  repentant  tears  to 
amend  a  corrupted  heart. 

Unconneflcd — forlorn — and  friendlefs,— my  n?- 
cefEties  have  compelled  me  in  the  moment  of  de- 
parture, to  deceive  your  banker  into  the  payment 
of  half  the  money  lodged  in  his  hands.  I  can  hard- 
ly regard  this  aftion  as  criminal,  when  I  confider 
this  little  fura  as  tl^e  all  I  can  fhare  of  a  noble 
patrimony,  fquandered  away  in  extravagance,  and 
which,  had  honour  governed  your  life,  I  might 
have  inherited.  With  this  }  muft  pufti  my  future 
deftiny;  what  it  may  be,  is  unknown,  and  will 
ever  remain  fo  to  you,  as  this  \f\l\  probably  be 
the  laft  you  will  hear  of  your 

Loft,  and  unhappy 
*.' Frederic/' 

St.  Julien  on  reading  this  letter,  for  the  firfl: 
time  felt  the  dignity  of  virtue.  He  almoft  funk  at 
the  reproaches  of  a  fon,  of  which  his  own  confci- 
ence  confeffed  the  juftice;  and  he  had  the  ad- 
ditional mifery  to  refleCl,  that  he  was  the  fe- 
cret  caufe  of  the  fatal  event'which  had  driven  him 
away  for  ever  from  bis  fight.     Though  this  was  ^ 

circumftancc 
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circumftance  lodged  within  his  own  bieaft,  y el  die 
guilt  of  it  was  likely  to  remain  a  lafting  thorn 
diere.  The  talk  which  fo  unhappy  an  affiur  rnuft 
occafion,  a  ruined  fortune-^an  cxhaufted  credit 
*-*the  flights  he  had  been  long  (hewn  by  many-*«» 
and  his  laft  remaining  finances,  funk  to  a  half  by 
Frederic,  were  fufficient  motives  to  awaken  aa 
idea^  which  he  foon  after  executed,  of  bidding 
adieu  to  Paris.  He  concerted  his  plan  with  a 
perfon  of  confiderable  rank,  who  had  been  much 
atuched  to  him,  and  who  fumifhed  him  with  fuch 
recommendatory  letters  to  one  of  the  £Iedoral 
courts,  as  procured  him,  in  a  (hort  time,  a  decent 
poft,  and  the  countenance  of  his  new  roaften 

In  this  fituation  he  lived  near  eight  years,  if 
not  happily,  at  lead  as  comfortably  as  could  be 
expeSed ;  his  company  was  pleafing,  and  all  Aat 
was  known  of  his  ftory  was,  that  he  had^  through 
imprudence,  ran  out  a  confiderable  fortune.  The 
recolleftion  of  paft  fcenes,  and  the  uncertainty  he 
was  in  about  his  fon,  overfhadowed  the  joy  of 
many  an  hour ;  but  he  exerted  all  the  powers  of 
diffipation  to  drive  away  every  uneafy  remem- 
brance. 

It  is  not  an  eafy  taflc  to  reclaim  a  depraved 
mind!  the  fpirit  of  intriguing  remained  ftill  the 
predominant  paffion  of  St.  Julien;  and  having 

by 
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hy  long  and  varied  importunities  attempted  to  fe^ 
duce  tfaeaffefiionsof  a  lady  about  the  court,  whofe 
abfent  hufband  was  a  general  officer  in  high  efteem 
with  the  £Ie£kor»  he  was  inftandy  dirmiiTed  froia 
his  employment,  and  commanded  by  his  prince  at 
the  peril  of  his  fafety,  to  withdraw  from  bis  dorni^ 
nions  in  four  and  twenty  houri. 

He  collefled  precipitately  the  very  little  pro- 
perty that  Remained  to  him,  and  retired  in  hade  to 
the  canton  of  Friboueg.  He  was  now  fur- 
xouHded  by  a  diftrefs  that  would  not  allow  him  to 
fliun  his  own  reflexions;  they  prefented  a  pifturc 
truly  terrible,  pride  ftruggling  with  poverty,  with- 
out, and  not  a  fource  of  confolation,  within !  He 
at  length  determined  to  addrefs  himfelf  to  his  mo- 
"Cber's  brother,  who  was  a  Chanoint  of  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Palermo;  whom  he  had  not  feen 
fince  his  youth,  and  whom  he  had  long  ceafed  to 
correfpond  with,  on  account  of  his  having,  more 
than  once,  reproved  the  criminal  courfe  of  life 
which  he  bad  heard  he  led  at  Paris. 

Though  it  was  a  doubt  with  him,  whether  the 
Chanoint  was  ftill  living,  yet  he  wrote  to  him 
from  Fribourg;  communicating  part  of  his  dif- 
,trefs,  and  his  purpofe  of  vifiting  Palermo,  and 
throwing  himfelf  under  his  proteftion,  refolving, 

that 
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that  (hould  his  uncle  be  dead,  or  refufe  to  c<liifu 
tenance  him»  he  would  end  his  days  in  fome  parts 
of  Sicily^  where  his  mifcondu^  would  be  on-^ 
known.  The  port  of  Marfeille  was  the  mod  fa- 
vourable to  his  intention ;  but  the  queftion  was, 
how  to  get  thither?  his  finances  were  low;  and 
the  apprehenfion  of  meeting  in  his  paffa^  through 
France,  any  one  who  had  known  him  in  his  prof-  - 
perity,  was  painful.  He  debated  the  matter  much, 
and  long — and  to  obviate,  the  beft  in  his  power, 
every  objeftion,  he  converted  all  he  had  into 
money,  let  his  beard  grow,  procured  a  religious 
habit,  and  fet  forward  on  his  journey  on  foot; 
making  devotion,  for  the  firft  lime,  fubfervient 
to  his  defigns. 

It  chanced  that  his  road  lay  through  Dau^ 
PHiNE;  and  he  had  the  fevere  mortification  to 
pafs  over  part  of  the  noble  domain  of  his  ancef- 
tors,  a  territory  once  his  own,  now  parted  off 
among  various  proprietors.  This  was  indeed  a 
fcene  that  penetrated  his  heart;  his  ftrength  aU 
moft  failed  him,  and  he  fat  down  on  a  bank  by 
the  way  fide,  to  recruit  his  trembling  fpirits.  Me- 
mory pictured  to  him  the  happy  morning  of  his 
life,  and  the  thoufand  little  incidents  of  uncor. 
rupted  innocence !  It  drew  in  lovclieft  colours^ 
ihe  hofpitality  of  a  father,  who  lived  the  protedor 

of 
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of  the  poor,  and  the  injured,  nor  failed  to  recall 
ihofe  blamelefs  hours,  when,  as  the  youthful  fuc- 
ceflbr  of  his  fortunes,  he  ufed,  with  cheerful  ftep, 
to  walk  forth  from  the  venerable  manfion  now 
juft  before  him,  to  meet  the  homage  of  his  fur- 
rounding  tenants!  The  reverfe  was  terrible  to 
thought,  his  mind  glanced  it  over,  and  (huddered 
at  the  view.  He  detefted  the  world  {  detefted  him* 
felf;  and  in  fuUen  forrow,  by  long  and  wearjr 
journeying  found  atlaft  his  way  to  Marssilli> 
where  he  embarked  in  a  &ip  that  was  on  the  poiiK 
of  failing,  for  Sicily,  and  Maltju 

It  was  the  ill  fate  of  this  veflel,  after  being  fix 
days  at  Tea,  to  be  driven  by  contrary  winds,  much 
nearer  the  coaft  of  Barbary  than  was  for  its 
fafety,  as  the  regency  of  Tunis  was  then  at  war 
with  the  French;  and  a  dead  calm  fucceeding  the 
adverfe  weather,  the  captain  difcovered  the  next 
morning  a  Tunifian  Corfair,  bearing  down  upon 
them,  which  appeared  to  be  too  powerful  for  the 
little  refiftance  he  could  oppofe  to  iu  A  general 
panic  feized  every  one  on  board;  and  the  Count 
conceiving  that  the  religious  habit  he  wore,  might 
expofe  him  to  additional  ill  treatment  from  thofe 
barbarous  people;  or  indiice  thera  tocxaftahigher 
ttnfotti,  ihirew  it  into  the  fea,  cut  his  beard  d^fiev 
aind  ftfdCurfed  z  drdTi  trom  on«$  cf  ditcoimfoil 
V  iail^ 
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lailors.  In  brief  they  were  boarded,— rifled^^- 
(tripped, — carried  on  (bore,— examined,  and  feni 
to  the  bagnio  of  Santa^Lucia,  which  is  one  of  the 
places  where  the  (laves  are  ufiially  lodged. 

•    There  are  adverfe  hours  in  fome  men's  lives, 
that  are  eventually  the  moft  beneficial,  by  bringing 
home  all  their  fcattered  thoughts,  and  giving  them 
a  juft  idea  of  themfelres  !  Offuch  a  nature  were 
thofe  melancholy   ones  St.  Julie  x   numbered. 
Though  he  was  not  (as  no  public  works  were  then 
carrying  on)  condemned  to  bodily  labour,  yet  he 
found  himfelf  plundered  of  ever}'  thing,  doubtful 
of  redemption,  and  conipelled  to  fubfift  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time  on  food  which  was  naufeating ;  till 
a  lailor  who  was  made  captive  with  him,  and  the 
fame  who  had  furniflied  him  with  a  mariner's  gar- 
ment when  he  caft  o(F  the  religious   one  he  had 
aflumed,  had,  by  means  of  acquaintance  among 
the  {lavesj  obtained  fafficient  credit   to  open  a 
little  ihop  for  felling  wine  to  the  Turks,  and  was 
moved  by  humanity,  as   well  as  veneration^  for 
the  Count  (whom  he  imagined  to  be  really  one  of 
the  religious  order)  to  take  him  in  as  an  afCftanf^ 
and  let  him  live  as  he  did  himfelf 

It  was  (brae  months  before  Sf.  Juliem  knew 
by.  what  means  he  could  convey  notice  of  his  cap* 
.tivity   to  Falerm.o;  wbicb  be  was  <^U^d  lo 
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walit  an  opportunity  of  doing,  through  the  channtf'' 
of  Leghorn,  avS  the  Sicilians  were  then  at  war'' 
with  Tunis.  And  it  was  by  various  accidems,  • 
near  a  year  and  a  half  fronn  the  time  of  his  bfeing  * 
made  prifoner,  before  any  letter,  or  his^  ranfotn  - 
arrived.  !  ^•' 

It  was  a  tedious  interval,— a  painful  uncertain- 
ty! — Imagination  lengthep^d  every  hour  as  it  paf-  ^ 
fed;  and  even  the  diftant  hope  of  future  liberty,  * 
was  frequently  over(hado\yed  by  the  doubt  of  his 
uncle  being  ftill  alive, 

•  The  hardfbips  he  endured,  the  fad   fociety  of*' 
wretches  about  him,  and  the  recolleftion  of  his 
former  mifufed  profperity,  fubdued  both  his  health' 
and  fpirits.     His  heart  was   now  convinced,  that 
if  had  been  totaliy  warped  by  the  fedu6Hbn  of  wit»,i 
and  libertines ;  arid  the  refkftion  w^ich  tortured- 
him  moft,  was,  that  he  had  probably,  by  his  own- 
abandoned  principles,  involved-  his  fon  in  lifting 
iBifcry.     He»was.  now  fqnfible,  that  virtMliilwas  a- 
reality,  and  i)Qt  a  name  ;  and  .tl^atv^Uoever ^throws 
away  the.fljield  of  Teligjori,  becornep,  in  the  nCiQ- 
loent  of  adjvejrfity  a.  defencclefs;  exiftence.     Her  . 
turned  hack  .his  eyes,  on  a  life  of  guilt,  and.de.ter^. 
mined)  ths^t'vdiat  reniained  of  U,iifl)ouldbecQnri 
iccratfid-to  penitence./  .     •.  .  j.    ^        .  .  ;? 

-  At  length  a  veStl  arrivedj  kid* 'brings  biin  a 
U  2  moft 
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noft  tender  inviution  to  Pai^ehmo,  together  wuh 
a  remittance  through  the  bands  of  one  of  the  con- 
fuk»  ^of  four  hundred  fequins,  for  his  redemption 
and  journey.  3t.  JuitIen^  having  only  pafled 
for  a  common  man,  no  more  than  two  hundred 
fequins  was  demanded  for  his  ranfom.  He  imme- 
diately  obtained  his  Carta  Franca^  and  took  his 
padage  in  a  Dutch  (hip  that  was  foon  after  to  fail 
for  Sicily. 

As  the  (irft  fruits  of  a  heart  awakened  to  virtue^ 
he  prefented  his  humane  benefa£lor,  the  failor^ 
with  a  purfe*  of  one  hundred  fequins,  which,  with 
what  the  poor  fellow  had  faved  up  in  hia  little 
wine  trade^  was  fomewhat  more  than  neceQary  to 
pAirchafe  bis  freedom.  The  Count  had  the  fatif* 
bJSCiQTi  of  feeing  him  fet  at  liberty,  and  quit  tho 
Hiore  c^BA&BAay,  in  the  fame  vefiel  with  hinvn 
fWC 

It  was  not  many  days  before  St.  Juli£n  ar-< 
rived  fafe  at  Palxrmo,  and  exprefled,  in  HSit 
ifarmeft  tehns  of  gratitude,  the  obligation  he  felt 
tcr  his  uncle,  for  relieving  him  from  his  captive  ^ 
ftate.  The  good  old  man  received  him  with  a 
cordiality  he  never  could  have  expeded;  and 
many  a  tear  fell  down  his  aged  cheek,  when  in 
their  frequent  converfations,  he  found  his  nephew 
itdeepied  &0t«  the  vwrfi  caiptivity  of  an  ab^- 
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daned  Ufi|.  The  Chanoin^  made  him  attend  in  all 
thi9  fun&ion$  of  the  church;  and  omitted  no.occa^ 
fixHi  to  confinn  him  in  his  good  refolutions. 

*'  You  have  known,"  Tays  he,  "  the  extremes  of 
aj93ue.nce,  and  diftrefs^  have  experienced  that  hap- 
pinefs  is  not  born  of  riches,  and  can  only  fpring 
where  virtue  hath  planted  it!  It  is  now  within 
your  reach;  and  I  truft  you  will  not  again  let 
it  flip  your  hold.  I  mull  daily  expe£i  to  be  called 
from  you ;  the  poor  have  been  my  family ;  but 
v(^t  I  am  ftill  able  to  bequeath  you,  will  in  your 
priofent  temper,  be  more  than  equal  to  every 
want/' 

"  JLittle — lUiic  indeed,"  replied  St.  Juliek, 
*'haTe  I  merited  the  confolation  I  find!  You 
fee  me.  Sir,  humbled  by  my  vices  and  folly,  but 
convinced  from  principle,  of  all  my  errors,  evfery 
wiih  towards  the  world  is  exttnguifhed ;  and  it  is 
my  fixed  refolvc,  to  retire  to  fome  monaftery, 
and  clofe  the  evening  of  my  life  in  fo)itudean4 
Qdntrition.''  '  ' 

The  Count  refided  with  his  Uncle,  near  a  twelve* 
month ;  during  which  time  his  choice  determinej 
him  to  enter  into  the  Convent  of  La  Tr  appe. — 
I  bad  then,  fays  the  Prior,  been  (bmewhat  mpre 
than  t¥ro  years  appointed  ^e  fuperior  of  this  houfi^ 

and 
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and  having  formerly  been  well  known  to  the  good  ' 
old  Chanoine,  he  wrote  to  me  oh  the  occafloh ;  in- 
treating  me  in  the  moft  affeftionate  terms,  that  in  - 
recollcaion  of  the  friendftiip  we  had  once  had  for 
each  other,  whenever  his  nephew  fhould  enter 
amongft  us,  that  I  (hould  fometimes  allow  him  to 
adyife  with  me. 

There  was  fortunately  juft  then  a  vacancy^  to 
which  I  immediately  named  him;  and  bidding  an 
eternal  adieu  to  his  benevolent  uncle,  he  was  ad^. 
xnitted  into  this  convent,  and  in  due  time  taok  the 
Cowl.  In  the  intercourfes  which  we  had  frequently- 
together,  he  unfolded  to  me,  all  the  various  -oc- 
currences of  his  unfortunate  life ;  he  ever  fpoke 
of  them  with  a  heartfelt  figh;  and  his  pious  example 
was  improving  to  many* 

After  he  had  refided  among  us  four  years,  his- 
health  began  gradually  to  decay.  The  viciffitudesr 
of  his  fortune  had  probably  much  accelerated  the 
approach  of  age;  perhaps  too,  the  aufterities  of  our. 
order,  were  too  fervile  for  a  conftitution  fo  early; 
habituated  to  the  blandifliments  of  luxury;  though 
he  was  ftill  able  to  attend  moft  of  our  fun3:ions^* 
and  lived  to  compleat  nearly  his  feventh  year. 

When  his  diffolution  was  nigh,  he  was  brought 
eut  into  our  church,  on  the  matted  ruflies,  accord* 

ing 
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ing  to  the  ufual  cuftom ;  whilft  I,  agreeably  ta 
our  inftitution,  convened  all  the  Convent  to  wit« 
nefs  his  end.  His  mind  appeared  pcrfcftly  ctearj 
he  exhorted,  with  a  weak  voice^  thofe  around  hiipi 
to  perfevere  in  piety;  and  then  addreffed  hitnfe^ 
to  me,  with  an  eye  that  befpoke  all  the  diftrefs  of 
his  heart, 

«'  Holy  father,'*  fays  he,  *«  a  little  fpace,  and  1 
am  numbered  with  the  dead!  The  penitence  I 
have  exercifed  within  thefe  walls,  hath,  I  truft, 
wafhed  away  the  ftains  that  difgraced  my  fonner 
life!  In  that  confidence  I  fink  to  my  grave!  one 
only  anxiety  agitates  my  bofom ;  it  is  for  a  fo% 
whom  my  unhappy  example  may,  I  fear,  have 
rendered  miferable.  You,  holy  father,  know  my 
ftory.  O  !  if  my  long-loft  Frederic  ftill  be  liv- 
ing!  Could  he — but  'tis  irapoffible — could  he  but 
ever  hear,  that  the  once  abandoned  heart  of  poor 
St.  JuLiEN  was  reformed!  could  he  but  learn,^ 
with  how  many  repentant  tears  I  have  wept  fc* 
his  forgivenefsf  how  ardently  in  death  wiflied  to 
bequeath  him  a  bleffing  f  it  might  happily  turn  his 
fteps  to  virtue,  and  my  fpixit  would  depart  witht. 
out  afighf* 

*'  Gracious  Heaven!" — (exclaimed  a  Monk, 
throwing  back  his  Cowl)  ''  Gracious  Heavea!  thy 
will  be  done !-TBehold~behold.  thy;  Fj^ederic 
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tinctU  before  you,  as  modi  anlike  (he  liberdne 
who  left  foil,  as  you  the  futM  from  whom  lie 
fled!  O  let  me  catch  a  blcffing  fctHn  your  dying 
lips !  and  in  a  laft  embrace,  be  cancelled  the  le^ 
membrance  of  every  thing  that  is  fMift!" 

The  tranfport  and  amazement  of  lb  unhoped 
an  interview^  gave  a  fudden  impulfe  to  the  blood; 
and  invigorated  a  little  longer^  the  powers  of  life; 

^  A  few  inoificntSy*  £iys  the  Counij  (cafting  a 
look  of  the  moft  affeftionate  earaeftnefs  on  his 
fon) — ^^  a  few  moments,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
world  will  avail  me  nothing !  and  yet  my  lin^r* 
ing  fpirit  fain  would  know  by  what  myfterious 
ineans^  we  have  thus  met  again.*' 

Briefly  let  me  &y,  returned  Frederic,  that  on 
quitting  Paris,  I  haftened  with  the  utmoft  fpeed 
to  Madrid;  accompanied  with  the  ftrongeft  re- 
iolution  of  amending  an  unfortunate  life.  After 
fome  time,  I  obtained  a  commiflion  in  his  Catholic 
Majefty's  fervice,  and  was  fenc  into  New  Spain, 
to  join  my  regiment,  I  was  occafionally  ftattoned 
in  various  garrifons  on  the  Southern  Continent; 
and  at  Mexico  married  the  daughter  of  a  de- 
ceafed  officer  of  Valencia,  who  had  brought 
her  thither  with  him  from  Europe.  I  began  to 
experience  the  ferenity  and  happine&  of  virtue, 

and 
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and  for  five  years  ei>joyed  in  the  fociety  oF  one  pF 
the  heft  of  women^  every  blieffihg  my  heart  could 
define.  Far  removed  from  alll  who  knew  me^  I 
here  wifhed  to  have  ended  roy  days,  biit  my  regi*- 
ment  being  called  homCf  and  the  climate  having 
much  aftefted  the  health  of  my  wife,  flie  was  anxi- 
ous to  retiirn  toBARCELbNA,  which  was  her  na- 

.  tive  aiir,  and  where  fhe  had  two  aUnti  ftill  livings 
who  had  in  htr  e^irlier  years  (lipplied  a  moihcr^s 
lofs;  and  to  whom  t  had  hot  reftofed  her  ten 
months,  when  the  hand  of  death  ditfolved  our 
iiriioh.     Sick  of  the  world,— its  follies, — ^^its  difap- 

^  pointments — all  that  endeared  it  to  me  gone  be- 
fore!—and  no  pledge  of  love  left  behind,  to  hold 
me  to  it! — I  turned  away  from  it  without  a  fingle 
regretj  bequeathed  to  the  family  of  the  amiable 
being  I  mourned,  foi  thejittle  fortune  flie  brought 
me,  and  nine  years  ago,  under  the  affumed  name 
of  Lorenzo,  withdrew  into  this  nionafterj^. 

*'  Happyj  my  child,"  added  St.  Jul i en  (preff- 
ing  his  fon's  hand  with  a  look  of  eager  tcndcr- 
hefs)  **  happy  is  it,  that  the  Great  IDisfoser  of 
human  events,  hath  ordained^  that  we  meet  in 
peace  at  laft!  Seven  of  thofe  years  have  we  lived 
together  in  this  place,  though  mutually  unknown-^ 
often  kneeling  fide  by  fide  at  the  fame  altar— often 
joining  in  the  fame  devotions — an4  perhaps  foli- 
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citiDg  Heaven  for  each  oiher.'—Ofti!  my  Fr£:Ds- 
Ric!  the  crime  which  hath  made  thy  heart  inoft 
wretched^  with  the  fevereft  anguilh  bath  tortured 
mine! — I  have  injured  thee  much-^but  all  is,  t 
hope,  atoned!** 

**  Father  of  mercies!'*  cries  the  young  man, — 
^'  the  triumph's  thine!  How  wonderfully  hath 
thou  dealt  with  us!  making  thofe  very  crimes 
which  were  inftrumental  to  our  mutual  misfor.^ 
tunes,  inftrumental  in  the  end  to  our  mutual  con- 
verfion! — But  I  talk  to  the  duft — be  is  paffed 
away,  like  a  filent  vapour!** 

This  was  a  fcene,  added  the  Prior,  of  fo  An- 
gular a  nature,  as  to  merit  the  being  recorded; 
and  I  conceived  it  would  not  be  uninterefting  to 
a  man  of  fenfibility. 

About  three  years  after  the  death  of  St.  Ju- 
LiEN,  a  fever  feized  feveral  of  our  Convent,  and 
Frederic  was  one  among  thofe  to  whom  it  pro- 
-ved  fatal.  He  feemed  fenfible  from  the  moment 
he  was  taken  ill  that  hb  diforder  would  be  mortal, 
he  fupported  it  with  the  utmoft  refignation;  re- 
quefting  with  his  latcft  breath  to  be  buried  with 
his  father,  which  was  accordingly  done  in  one 
grave,  and  two  white  croffes  placed  upon  it  to 
tlicir  memory. 

AN 
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Am  address  ' 

.     TO  THE  YOUNG  MAN, 

Who  contends  that  he  follows  the  didlates  of 
nature^  by  gratifying  those  passions  which] 
nature  has  implanted. 

MISERABLE  and  ^eluded  man!  to  what  art 
thou  come  at  the  laft?  Doft  thou  pretend 
to  follow  nature  when  thou  art  contemning  the 
laws  of  the  God  of  nature?  when  thou  art  ftifling, 
his  voice  within  thee  which  remonftrates  againft 
thy  crimes?  when  thou  art  violating  the  beft  part 
of  thy  natureby  counteraSingthe  diSates  of juftice 
and  humanity?  Doft  thou  follow  nature  when  thou 
rendereft  thyfelf  an  ufelefs   animal  on  the  earth; 
and  not  ufelefs  only,  but  noxious  to  the  focietyto 
which  thou  beloageft,  and  to  which  thou  art  a  dif- 
gjrace: — noxious,  by  the  bad  examples  thou  haft 
fet: — noxious,  by  the  crimes  thou  haft  committed; 
facrificing  innocence  to  thy  guilty  pleafures,  and 
introducing  (harae  and  ruin  into  the  habitation  of 
pea.ce: — defrauding  of  their  due  the  unfufpicious 
who  have  trufted  thee;  involving  in  the  ruins  of 
thy  fortune  many  a  worthy  family ;  reducing  the 
induftrious  and  aged  to  mifery  and  want;  by  all 
which,  if  thou  hall  efaped  the  defervcd  fword  of 
X  2  jufticc. 
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j'lfticf,  thou  bill  at  lead  brought  on  thyfelFthe  re- 
fentment  and  the  reproach  of  all  the  refprQable 
and  the  wonhy.— Tremble  then  at  the  view  of  the 
gulph  which  is  opening  before  thee.  Look  with 
horror  at  the  precipice  on  the  brink  of  which  thoa 
fiandeft;  and  if  yet  a  moment  be  left  for  retreat, 
think  how  thou  mayeft  efcape  and  be  £ived  I 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

PLATO. 

PLATO,  thcfonof  Ariftor,  happening  to  be 
at  Olympia,  pitched  his  tents  among  fome 
perfons  whom  he  knew  not,  and  to  whom  he  him- 
felf  was  unknown.  But  he  fo  endeared  himfejf  to 
them  by  his  engaging  manners,  living  in  confor- 
xnity  to  their  cuftoms,  that  the  (Irangers  were  won- 
derfully delighted  at  this  accidental  intercourfe. 
He  made  no  mention  either  of  the  academy  or  of 
Socrates;  and  contented  himfelf  with  telling  them 
that  his  name  was  Plato. — When  thefe  men  came 
to  Athens,  Plato  entertained  them  in  a  friendly 
manner.  His  guefts,  addrefling  him,  faid,  **  Shew 
us,  O  Plato,  yoiir  namefake,  the  pupil  of  Socrates, 
au^d  introduce  us  into  his  academy,  and  be  the 
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riieans  of  our  deriving  fome  inftruSion  from  him." 
He,  failing  with  his  accuftomed  good-humour, 
exclaimed,  *'  I  am  that  perfon/'  They  were  fil- 
led  with  aftonifliment  at  the  idea  of  their  having 
been  ignorantly  affociated  with  fuch  a  perfonage/ 
who  had  condufted  himfelf  towards  them  without 
the  leaft  infolence  or  pride,  and  who  had  given 
them  a  proof,  that  without  the  ufual  difplay  of  his 
known  accompUfhments,  he  was  able  to  conciliate 
their  good  will. 


ON  THE  INCONVENIENCIES 

OF    A 

Solitary  Life. 

IT  is  certain,  that  a  retired  life  has  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  make  us  happy  than  a  public  life;  be- 
caufe,  in  the  former,  the  mind  is  not  fo  much  dif- 
turbed  by  the  paffions,  as  in  the  tumult  of  fociety; 
and  from  fome  pf  the  paffions  it  is  entirely  exempt. 
Hatred,  envy  and  ambition,  have  no  hold  of  a 
perfon  in  retirement:  he  fees  no-body;  of  whom 
then  fliould  he  be  jealous?  He  defires  nothing 
more  than  what  he  has;  whom  fhould  he  envy? 
He  hates  the  world  and  its  grandeur;  how  can  he 
fee  fufceptible  of  ambition?  **  The  multitude  and 

plenty 
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plenty  (fays  Charon)  are  much  more  frightful  than 
retirement  and  fcarcity.  In  abftinence  there  is 
but  one  duty ;  but,  in  the  management  of  many 
different  things,  there  are  many  things  to  be 
weighed,  and  fundry  duties.  *Tis  much  more 
eafy  to  live  without  ellates,  honours,  dignities,  of- 
fices, than  for  a  man  to  conduftand  acquit  himfelf 
in  them  as  he  ought.  'Tis  much  cafier  for  a  man 
to  live  (ingle,  than  to  be  encumbered  with  the 
charge  of  a  family,  and  live  altogether  as  he  ought 
with  his  wife  and  children;  fo  that  celibacy  is  9n 
cafier  ftate  than  that  of  wedlock."  There's  no 
body  who  does  not  affent  to  the  truth  of  what 
Charon  fays.  The  weight  of  his  argument  will  be 
more  plainly  perceived,  if  it  be  confidered  that 
every  neceffity  adds  to  a  man's  unhappinefs;  and 
that  he  brings  cares  and  troubles  upon  himfelf,  in 
proportion  to  the  alliances  which  he  forms  with  a 
great  number  of  perfons,  who  thereby  become 
dear  to  US;  for  their  vexations  give  us  concerni 
their  uneafineffes  afflift  us,  their  pains  torment  usy 
and  their  forrows  opprefs  us.  Thus,  in  public 
life,  we  are  obliged  not  only  to  bear  our  own  miC- 
fortunes,  but  thofe  of  perfons  with  and  for  whoni 
we  are  engaged;  and,  even  though  we  were  not 
united  to  them  by  friendfhip,  but  only  by  intereft^ 
we  are  ever  obliged  to  lake  a  (hare  in  what  a(Fe& 
them,  and  their   affliflions  rebound  partly  upon 
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ourfelves.  If  the  great  man  ^ho  proteds  us,  and 
to  whom  we  are  attached^  not  by  affe^ion,  but 
from  political  views,  fufFers  difgrace,  we  are  in- 
volved in  it  as  much  as  if  he  was  really  dear  to  us; 
ior  bis  fall  draws  on  our's  with  it.  In  fine,  while 
•we  are  in  public  life,  in  what  manner  foever  we  ad^ 
here  to  thofe  we  are  related  to»  our  tranquillity  de« 
f^nds  partly  on  their's;  and^  bow  odd  fo$ever  it 
may  appear,  'tis  neverthelefs  certain,  (that  we  are 
often  difquieted  in  public  life  by  the  misfortunes 
that  happen,  not  only  to  perfons  whom  we  do  not 
love,  but  even  to  others  whom  we  mortally  hate. 
Heaven  gives  us  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  under- 
fianding,  to  part  with  all  fuperfluities.  A  man 
^iitfbo  quits  a  great  deal  for  retirement,  is  never- 
ihelels  a  very  great  gainer :  he  has  fatisfied  his 
ambition,  he  has  quenched  the  third  he  had  for 
Ticfaes,  be  has  forgot  the  injuries  done  him  by 
enemies :  in  fine,  by  feparating  himfelf  from  man- 
kind, he  has  attained  to  that  view  which  he  would 
never  have  compafled  by  {laying  longer  among 
them.  Though  a  retired  life  has  fome  advantages 
over  a  public  one,  tending  to  the  happinefs  of 
life,  yet  it  has  its  dangers  and  its  inconveniencies. 
*Tis  efpecially  pernicious  to  youth,  to  whom 
it  often  proves  fatal  to  be  left  to  themfelves^ 
Crates,  perceiving  a  young  man  walking  alone, 
in  a  folitary  place,  admoniflied  bim  to  take  care 
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that  he  did  not  converfe  with  a  wicked  ihiHi 
tiov  give  eat-  to  his  Counfel. — ^"Tis  in  folitude  that 
weak  minds  contrive  bad  defigns,  inflame  theif 
piaflionsy  and  whet  their  loofe  appetites.  Tis  very 
hazardous  for  perfons  to  be  left  to  themfelves^  un- 
lefs  they  have  a  good  head  piece,  and  a  well  fettled 
mind.  As  we  ought  to  ftudy  every  thing  thattnajr 
redder  us  better  men,  for  the  fame  reafori  we 
ought  to  (hun  retirement,  in  which  we  have  caufe 
to  be  feaffut  of  ourfelves,  and  are  deprived  of  aH 
the  advantages  which  we  may  cxpeft  to  meet  with 
in  civil  fociety.  A  man  of  the  beft  underftandingi 
he  who  has  the  art  of  contentment,  is  nevertbetefs 
tlneafy  fortietimes  to  be  deprived  of  ail  mamier  of 
eonverfation;  he  changes  his  mind  therefore  by 
degrees,  'till  he  lofes  that  tranquillity  of  which  ht 
had  a  tafte  when  he  was  firft  fecludcd  frotn  a  cor- 
refpondence  with  mankind.  Then  there  is  fome 
danger  of  his  falling  into  mifanthrophy,  which  wiH 
poifon  every  thing  that  pleafed  him  before,  an4 
not  only  make  him  averfe  to  things  which  .arc 
foreign  to  him,  but  render  him  even  b^tefttl  to 
himfelf.  The  wifcfi  and  the  moft  eminent  of  the 
Philofophers  confidered  folitude  as  a  (late  that  de- 
prived men  of  all  manner  of  relifli,  and  even  ren- 
dered all  pleafures  infipid  to  them;  nay,  they 
were  of  opinion,  that,  weie  a  man  to  be  lifted  up 
to  the  firmameat^   from. whence  he  mi^t^.at  bis 
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tAki  furvey  the  wonderful  theatre  of  this  wofrldf, 
he  would  have  but  little  tSiG.^  of  the  pleafure  whicht 
iiich  a  view  woilld  convey  to  him,  if  he  was  to  be 
always  alone,  and  to  hdVe  nobody  to  converfei 
with.  *Tis  certain  there  is  nothing  more  difagree*-' 
abi^  to  the  nature  of  mankind,  than  a  deprivation 
of  all  manuer  of  fotiety:  and  to  think  that  it\4 
poffible  for  a  pferfon  to  be  reallj^  haippy  with  cafe; 
ID  deep  folitude^  is  turning. si  deaf  ear  to  the  Voice 
of  that  nature',  which  perpetually  demonftkates 
the  neceflity  it  ba$  of  being  fupported  by  a  com** 
mtinication  with  men  of  wifdom  and  virttfe;  The 
danger^ofa  life  toa  folitary  may  be  ftiewn  by  the 
errors  which  many  have  fallen  into  whb'  halve  em- 
braced it :  they  entered  virtuou*  ihto  thait  melan- 
choly ftate,  bat  carte  out  of  it  criminals.  Before 
they  fecluded  themfelve$  ffoitt  all  fociefy,  they 
were  men  of  fenfe,  but  afterwards  they  becam6 
fools.  They  would  not  have  loft  theit  virtue,  or 
their  fenfc,  if  they  Had  been  afflffed  fay  that  con- 
terfatidn  with  men  of  probity,  of  -Which  they  had[ 
deprivcid  themfelvtis*  for  h  is  to  the  opinions  and! 
leflbns  of  fuch  inen  th«t  the  greateft  of  the  Philo-i 
f6pher^  were  obliged  for  their  virtues  and  their 
talents.  If  Plato  bad  lived  in  a  defart,  he  would 
not  have  had  faoh  a  tbafter  as  Socrates ;  but  bemg 
left  to  faimfelf,  Hiight,  perhaps;'  have  turned  out  asi 
bsd  a  man  aa  he  wai^  a  good  oMw    Xf^  people 
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arc  indiftcd  to  a  retired  life,   for  Teafotis  iRat  iti 
very  often  bad  and  not  duly  tonfidered.     Some- 
times it  is  a  faint-heartednefs,  which  ought  to   be 
d^emed  a  fort  of  cowardice,  that  makes  us  fearful 
of  doing  our  duty  :  'tis  often  fpite,  love,  or  fome 
other  paffion,  which  does  not  allow  us  time' to  re-* 
fie£l^  but  carries  us  away,  and  unaccountably  leadi 
us  we  know  not  whither.     We  fly  from  mankind, 
and  endeavour  to  hide  ourfelves,  thinking  that  the 
vexation  and  perplexity,  which  prefs  upon  lis  with 
fuch  a  weight,  will  find  relief  in*  folitude  •  bitt,  in- 
ftead  thereof,   they  encreafe  in  it ;  and  at  length 
they  find,  too  late,  that  we  can  expe£t  no  comfort 
from  a  courfe  that  we  took  without  confultitig  rean 
fon,  which  ought  to  be  a  guide  to  all  our  anions. 
It  muft  therefore  be  eftablifhed  as  a  certain  max- 
im, that  the  moft  proper  ftate  of  life  to  render  men* 
really  happy^  is  that  which  is  neither  too  public,- 
nor  tooTolitary ;  a  ftate  free  from  the  hiirry  ;md 
tunmit  to   which  thofe  unavoidably  are  fubjeft^ 
who  pafs  their  time  with  people  in  high  life,  and  in 
the  honourable,  but  fatiguing  exercife  of  employ- 
ments; and  a  ftate,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
not  the  dangers  and  inconveniences  of  that  which 
is^  too  folitary. — A  private  man,  who  has  a.moder- 
ate  income,  juft,  to  anfwer  his  oecaCons,   keeps 
company  with  fome  virtuous  friends,  whofe  temper 
he  liiwcs,  and  enjoys  the  charms  uf  fociety  in  a 
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kind  of  retirement  and  abfence  from  the  bufy, 
noify  world,  is  in  the  fair^ft  way  to  be  happy. 


T  H  E 

Trulj  horiOurable  Man. 

A  MIND  fuperi  >r  to  fear,  to  felfifh  intereftand 
corruption,-^a  mind  g«)venied  by  the  prin- 
ciples of    uniform    reftitude   and    integrity, — the 
fame  in  profperity  as    adverfiiy,  which   no  bribe 
c^n   feduce  or  terror  pyeraM^e, — neither  by  pica-' 
fure  tnelted  into  effeminacy,  nor  by   diftrefs  funk 
into  dejeClion ;  fuch  is  ^he  mind  which  forms  the* 
diftinfclibn  and  eniinence  of  man. — 0;ie,  who  ia 
no  fuuaiion  of  life  is  either  afhamed  pjr  affraid  Cif 
djfcharging  his  di^ty,  and  aflting  bis  proper  part 
Mfith    firmnefs   and   conf^angy;  true  to  the   God' 
whom  he  worlhjps,  and  true  to  the  faith  in  which  - 
he  profeffes   to  believe;  full  of  affcftion  to  hi«t 
brethren  of  mankind,  faithful  to  his  frieiids>  gene- 
rous to  his  enemies,  warm  with  compafli v)u  to  tha- 
unfortunate,  felf-denying  to  little  private  intereft$ 
and  pleafures,  but  zealous  for  puplic  intereils jand  : 
happinefs)    m^agnanimous    without    being  proud^ 
l^umble  without,  beings  m^an^  juft  withput  bein^ 
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barfb,  fitnple  in  his  manners^  but  mzvUy  in  \m 
feelings^  qn  whofe  word  you  can  entirely  rely^ 
^vhofe  countenance  never  deceives  you,  whofe 
profeflions  of  kindne&  are  the  cl^fions  of  his 
heart :  Qne,  in  fine,  whom  independent  of  any 
views  of  advantage,  you  would  chufe  for  a  fupe- 
rior,  could  truft  in  as  a  friend^  and  could  love  as 
^.  brother. — This  is  the  man  whom  in  your  heart| 
above  all  others,  you  muft  honour. 


A  jr  E  C  D  O  T  M. 

Tjlf  THEN  the  gate  which  joined  to  Whitehall^ 
^  ^  was  ordered  by  the  houfe  of  commons  to 
be  pulled  down,  to  make  the  coach-way  more  open 
and  commodious,  a  member  made  a  motion  that 
the  other,  which  was  contiguous  to  it,  might  be 
taken  down  at  the  fame  time ;  which  was  oppoled 
by  a  gentleman,  who  told  the  houfe,  that  he  had 
the  honour  to  have  lived  by  it  many  years  ;  and 
therefore  humbly  begged  the  houfe  would  con- 
tinue the  honour  to  him,  which  would  really 
make  him  unhappy  to  be  deprived  of  it  now. 
Chancellor  Hungerford  feconded  the  gentleman^ 
and  faid,  it  would  be  a  thoufand  pities,  but  lie 
ihould  be  indulged  to  live  by  his  gaie^  for  he^  was 

(lire  he  could  never  live  by  his  fyk. 
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the:  folly 

OF 

Afplring  to  expenfive  A^ufements, 

A    STOHY    FOUNDED   ON    FACT. 

•  It  am  the   unhappy  daughter  of  a  gentleman 
■*•  whofe  income  arofe  from  a  fmall  place  under 
the   government;  an  income  barely  fufficient  to 
enable  my  mother  and  myfelf  to  keep  up  a  toler- 
able genteel  appearance.     We  were  fo  ilraitened, 
indeed,  to  make  ourfelves  fit  to  be  feen,  that  we' 
were  obliged  to  make  a  thoufand  (hifts  at  home, 
in  order  to  vie  with  our  acquaintance  whenever, 
we  went  abroad:  and  we  were  fuch  notable  man- . 
agers  th^t  nobody  I  believe,  knew  the  ftate  of  our , 
alfairs. 

While  I  was  under  the  care  of  one  of  my  mo^ 
ther'^s  friends  laft  fumraer,  a  genteel  yoiing  fellow 
cbofe  me  for  his  partnier  at  the  country  dances,  at 
the  Walton-affembly,  during  which  he  played  off 
aH  his  gallantry,  in  order  to  fix  my  attention  upoii 
himifelf.  His  afliduities  and  his  arts  were  fooh 
fuccefsful,  as  there  was  much  more  particularity 
m  143  cartisfge  than  ovA  comiitionly  meets  with  iii 
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tliat  of  a  temporary  companion  upon  fuch  an  oc- 
cafi  jn. 

He  became  very  inquifitive  about  my  place  of 
abode^  afked  me  with  much  importunity  wi*en  and 
vbere  I  was  to  be  feen  again.  The  anfwers  wnich 
I  returned  to  his  interr^igatories  were  calcu  dted 
neither  to  encourage  his  advances  or  to  repel 
tbem;  neither  to  make  him  elevated  wiin  hope^ 
nor  damped  with  defpond^^nce.  I.i  fhori,  he  fooa 
found  out  what  I  did  not  attempt,  wbat^  in  trutb| 
I  could  not  conceal. 

In  a  little  while  he  addrefled  me  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : 

**  Your  amiable  behaviour,  madam.,  encourages 
me  to  make  ferious  propofals  to  you,  though  no- 
thing I  do  aflure  you,  but  the  extreme  ardour  of 
my  paflSon  could  have  induced  me  to  avail  myfelf 
of  that  behaviour,  as  I  am  thoroughly  fenfible 
that  you  would  be  an  ornament  to  a  much  higher 
ftation  than  that  to  which  it  is  in  my  power  to 
raife  you.  My  fortune  is,  to  fpeak  plainly^  fnialU 
but  I  hope  neverthelefs,  that  my  perpetual  endea* 
vours  to  pleafe,  refuiiing  from  the  unfeigned  fer- 
vor of  my  paffion  will,  in  a  great  meafure,  at  leaft^  • 
atone  for  the  want  of  wealth.  Riches^  madam» 
do  not  always  produce  coltent :  content  is  a  blef- 
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fihg  dften  fought  for  in  vain  by  kings,  anc(  as  fre- 
quently enjoyed,  unfought,  by  the  riieaneflt  of 
cottagers/' 

With  fuch  a  fpeech  I  could  not,  poflibly,  be  dif- 
pleafed :  I  could  have  wifhed,  however,  that  Mr. 
Morden  had  been  in  affl  lent  circu  nftances;  as  the 
making  of  my  fortune  was  the  principal  point. 
'Which  I  myfelf,  as  well  as  my  parents,  had  in  view; 
a  point  not  to  be  gained  by  clofing  with  Mr.  Mor- 
den's  propofals;  as  he,  with  thofe  propofals,  inter- 
mixedi  feveral  little  enc  >m:u;ns  on  frugality,  and 
pretty  fevere  ftriftufcs  againft  extravagance.  By 
marrying  Mr.  Morden,  t  fliould  I  found  be  nearly 
in  the  fame  fituation,  with  regard  to  my  way  of 
living,  as  I  was  at  home;  with  this  difference  only, 
that  of  being  the  wife  of  a  man,  who  adored  me, 
aud  would  make  me  the  miftrefs  of  his  fmall  for- 
tune, which  I  might,  I  faw  plainly  difpofe  of  as  I 
pleafed,  under  the  guidance  of  difcretion  Such 
a  marriage  would  have  fatisfied  my  love ;  but  it 
would  have,  by  no  means,  been  adequate  to  my 
ambition;  and  I  certainly  did  not  feel  myfelf  luf- 
ficiently  intoxicated  by  the  former  pafl^on  to  give 
up,  willingly  the  gratification  of  the  latter.  How- 
ever, as  I  had  no  other  offer,  and  as  Mr.  Mordea 
grew  every  hour,  more  and  more  importunate; 
(as  my  father's  health  toa  began  to  decline;  which 
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alanned  my  mother,  who  dreaded  the  thoughts  df 
being  left  quite  deftitute^  and  who  naturally  fuppo- 
fed  that  while  I  was  poflfefled  of  any  things  I  Ibould 
not  fee  her  diftrefled)  I,  at  length  confemed  to 
be  bis  wife. 

The  mafquerade  now  furniflied  conver(atk>n  in 
all  companies.  I  had  never  been  at  foch  an  en- 
tertainment; and  it  would  be  exprefling  nothing 
to  fay  that  I  only  wilhed  for  an  opfportunity  of 
feeiffg  an  exhibition  which  was,  with  reafoh,  ex- 
pe£led  to  be  iitimenfely  magnificent.  I  was  balf 
diftraded  for  a  ticket;  and  would  freely  have 
parted  with  a  far  more  inconfiderable  fum  than  I 
coiild  at  that  jun&ure  command  for  fo  charming 
an  acquifition. 

Unfortunately  for  me,  while  I  was  one  morn- 
ing at  a  houfe  in  which  the  ladies  of  the  family 
were  all  employed  in  maki-ng  tip  ornamenu,  ihet 
put  fome  of  them  on,  in  the  gaiety  of  their  hearts^ 
to  fbew  mc  ^w  much  their  natural  beauties  were 
heightened  by  their  dazzling  decorations!,  and, 
perhaps  to  triumph  over  me  by  a  mortifying  dif- 
plzy  of  their  riches.  Before  that  vifit,  I  had,  in- 
deed^  believed  that  I  fhould  appear  to  great 
advantage  in  a  drels  of  my  own  chufing,  as  I  mi^ 
in  a  fancied  drefs  contrive  to  difcover  beauties 
and  to  hide  defe& :  bcauttcs'  wbkh   I  could  only^ 
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difclofe^  Md  defeats  which  I  could  only  tonceat 
by  giving  a  loofe  to  my  thoughts:  but  when  I  be- 
lield  my  companions  glittering  before  me,  and  Taw 
what  prodigious  advantages  they  received  frotit 
the  brilliancy  of  their  appearance,  I  was  too  con^ 
fcious  of  my  infignificance  not  to  feel  very  envi- 
<!>us  fenfations;  and  was  cruelly  pained  to  think 
that  I  could  not  pretend  to  fliine  in  the  Hay-Mar- 
ket with  equal  luftrc.  Girls,  who  are  ever  upon 
the  watch  to  exult  at  the  expence  of  their  rivals^ 
let  flip  no  opportunity  to  make  their  fuperioriiy 
confpicuous.  My  companions  very  fdon  per- 
ceived the  difquiet  jealoufy  had  excited  in  fpitcof 
my  efforts  to  conceal  it,  and  began  to  increafe  it 
with  a  barbarous  fatisfaftion.  **  Well !"  cried  on^ 
of  them,  "  I  wonder  you  do  not  try  to  get  a  ticket 
fomewhere/'  "  Surely/'  faid  another,  "  Mifs 
Bowyer  can  never  be  denied  fuch  a  requeft."  "  I 
declare,  for  my  part,"  added  a  third,  '*  there  is 
nothing  I  would  not  do  to  procure  one,  if  I  was 
in  your  place:  a  mafquerade  and  I  not  at  it! 
Well,  you  are  very  happy  in  being  fo  eafy :  if  it 
'was  my  cafe  I  fhould  aftually  fret  myfelf  fick/' 
You  are  quite  fit  to  be  married,  child,"  faid  one 
who  had  not  yet  fpoke:  **  patience  and  felf-denial 
are  very  neceffary  virtues  in  a  wife."  Efpecially 
in  people  who  have  not  large  fortunes,"  added 
another.  A:  long  conver&tton  followed  on  matri- 
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mony,  in  which  my.  not  having  been  able  to  make 
a  more  confiderabic  conqueft  was  frequently  glan- 
ced at  not  in  the  mod  agreeable  manner^  and 
many  farcaftic  hints  were  thrown  out. 

In  the  very  height  of  my  difcontent  a  lively 
young  fellow  ran  into  the   room,  and  began  to 
play. over  a  a  thoufand. fooleries  with  my  compa* 
nions,  looking  at  me,  while  he  was  fo  employed, 
as  if  he  wanted  to  entertain  me   in  another  manr 
ner,  and  only  waited  for  an  opportunity.     After 
having  made  fonae  idle  fpeeches  therefore  to  every 
girl  in  the  room,  and  received  others  from  them 
equally  trivial,  be  advanced,  and  addrefled  a  very 
ferious  compliment  to  me.     I  only  replied  with  a 
bow.     They  all  buifted  into  an  affeQed  titter,  and 
faid,  "  that  I  was  quite  out  of  fpirits  for  w^ant  of 
a  ticket  to  go  to  the  mafqucrade." 

*'  If  fuch  a  trifle  as  that/*  anfwered  the  gentle- 
man, **  will  give  vivacity  to  a  face  which  wants 
no  other  charm,  I  have  one  at  the  lady's  fervice.* 

He  immediately  drew  a  ticket  out  of  his  pocket 
book,  and  prefented  it  to  me.  The  fudden  fur- 
prize  which  I  felt  on  being  founexpeftedly  poflef- 
fed  of  what  I  had  fo  much  wilhed  for,  quite  dif« 
concerted  me.  I  bluQied  like  fcarlei;  and, 
fcarcely  knowing  whether  he  was  ia  jeft  or  ear- 
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ijeft>  offered  to  return  it ;  but  he  would  not  take  it 
again.  He  treated  me,  while  I  ftayed,  with  particu- 
lar civility-:  I  was,  however,  too  much  confuTed, 
and  in  loo  great. a  hurry,  to  acquaint  my  mother, 
with  my  good  fortune,  to  remain  there  long.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  flew  to  communicate  the  agreeable 
intelligence  to  her,  and  witji  the  moft  earned  im- 
portunity begged  her  to  aflift  me  in  preparing  every 
thing  for  my  appearing  to  the  utmoft  advantage. 

She  interrupted  me  in  themidftof  my  raptures, 
by  teiling  me,  with  a  feriouA  air,  that  (he  was  forry 
1  had  got  a  ticket,  as  it  would  only  help  to  tXira 
my  head.  Neither  did  (he  at  all  approve  of  the 
manner  in  which  I  came  by  it.  "  You. bad  better, 
I  think,  my  dear,"  faid  fhe,  "fend  it  back,  for 
you  certainly  ought  not  to  have  accepted  of  fuch 
a  favour  from  a  man  almoft  a  ftfanger,  (nor  from 
any  man  indeed)  and  who,  it  may  naturally  be 
fuppofed,  prefentcd  it  with  fome  bad  defign.** 

**  Defign  !  madam,"  replied  I,  very  much  net-. 
tied;  "you  arc  always  fancying  that  the  men 
have  fome  defign.  1  do  not  find  that  they  troublq 
themfclves  about  me.  It  is  impoffible  that  he  can 
mea.n  any  thing  more  than  a  little  gallantry;  fure- 
ly  there  is  no  occafipn  to  be  frightened  out  of  . 
one's  fcnfes  for  that.'* 

Z2  .'         '^Wby 
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"  Vfhy  really,  Molly,'  laid  my  mother,  ^  as  you 
are  fo  near  marriage,  you  fliould  not  encourage 
any  the  leaft  approaches  to  gallantry  ;  and  I  have 
a  particular  objedion  to  your  appearance  at  the 
mafquerade.  Girls  who  have  been  bred  up,  like 
you,  in  a  private,  frugal  way,  cannot  mix  with 
high  company,  without  appearing  very  much  out 
of  charader,  nor  join  in  extravagant  pleafures, 
without  fuffering  in  fome  ihape  for  their  indifcre* 
tion/* 

Full  of  my  new,  and  fo  much  longed-for  ac^ 
quiStion,  and  provoked  at  being  defired  to  give 
up  what  hadjuft  kindled  fucb  tranfporting  fenfa* 
tioQi  in  my  breaft,  I  made  a  very  pert  reply^ 
wiujch  extorted  from  my  mother  a  fenfible,  but 
cutiiog  reproof.  A  warm  dialogue  followed  be* 
tween  us.;  fhe  at  length  grew  extremely  irritated 
againfl:  me,  and  left  me  in  tears,  which  flowed 
equally  from  pride  and  difappointment.  I  waa 
piqued  at  having  my  darling  fcbeme  oppofed;  and 
I  was  exceffively  chagrined  at  being  interrupted 
in  the  execution  of  it:  I  was,  however,  determined 
to  go  to  the  mart|ueradQ,  at  all  events. 

In  tbi&  weeping,  piqued,  and  chagrined  fitua^ 
tion,  Mp.  Morden  {bund'  me.  Never  having  be* 
fore  feen  me  in  tears,  he  eagerly  demanded  the 

caufe 
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cftufe  of  them;  ami  demanded  it  with  a  tendcTncfs 
which  made  rae  the  more  ready  to  open  my  heart 
to  him. 

With  the  utmoft  fincerity  I  unbofomed  mvfelf 
to  him ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  difcovered  the  vio- 
lence of  my  paffion  for  fliining  in  a  new  fphere  to 
which  I  had  not  been  accuftomed. 

The  difcovery  of  that  paffion  was  as  ill  received 
by  my  lover  as  it  had  been  by  my  mother :  though 
he  foftened  his  difapprobation  with  a  number  of 
little  douceurs,  by  which  he  hoped,  no  doubt,  to 
move  me  from  my  purpofe;  but  I  foon  let  him 
know  that  he  was  miftaken,  telling  him  that  I 
ftiouU  have  a  very  flight  opinion  of  that  man's  af- 
feftion,  who  could  wifli  to  deprive  me  of  the  leafl: 
gratification.  Then,  leaving  him,  to  put  what 
conftruftion  he  pleafedon  my  carriage,  I  flounc- 
ed out  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Morden  was^  extTemeiy  hurt  by  this  beha- 
viour; but  be  was  a  man  of  fenfe  and  refolution, 
and  wa«,  therefore,  willing  to  let  me  fee  I  had 
not  treated  him  properly,  by  flaying  away  for 
fcveral  days. 

During  thefe  days,  I  fo  far  brought  my  mother 
over,  partly  by  coaxing,  and  partly  by  fullennefs, 
that  when  ftie  found  I  was  pofitively  determined 

to 
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to  make  my  appearance  at  the  Opera  Houfe,  fhe 

became  willing  to  aflift  me  in  providing  a  drefs, 
and  feciiring  a  proper  party.  My  father  was  at 
that  juncture  in  the  country,  tranfa&ing  fome 
bufinefs  relative  to  his  office,  and  therefore  could 
not  interfere  upon  the  occafion;  and  my  fole 
thoughts  were  now  engaged  about  my  drefs. 

The  happy  moment  arrived ;  I  fet  out  with  a 
heart  beating  high  with  expeftation.  For  a  while 
I  was  fo  ftruck  with  the  magnificence  around  me, 
that  I  ftared  about  wildly,  with  my  eyes  thrown 
into  a  thoufand  diredions  in  a  minute.  But  my 
attention  was  foon  fixed  by  the  appro^'^h  :^?  rhc 
perfon  who  had  given  me  the  ticket.  He  actoft- 
ed  me  with  the  greateft  politenefs;  and  in  a  fliort 
time  began  to  make  ufe  of  fome  very  lender  ex- 
preflions,  I,  at  firft,  endeavoured  to  keep  up  the 
charaHer  I  had  affumed.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  a 
Ihepherdcfs,  imagining  that  I  might  venture  to 
hear  and  to  anfwer  fpeeches  under  that  appear- 
ance which  I  could  not  have  heard,  and  to  which 
I  could  not  have  replied,  with  propriety,  in  my 
&W71,  if  I  had  net  been  actually  engaged,  &  fo  near 
marriage  as  I  believed  myfclf  to  be.  The  free- 
doms, however,  which  I  allowed  myfclf  drew  fo 
many  others  not  quite  io  warrantable  from  my 
Damon,  tliat  I  began  to  think  matters  were  going 

rather 
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rather  too  far ;  and  found  it  neceflary  to  oblige 
him  to  a  more  diftant  behaviour. 

The  company  now  unmafked. 

While  I  was  exerting  myfelf  to  infift  upon  my 
new  admirer's  leaving  me,  I  happened  to  turn  my 
head,  and  faw  a  tall  handfome  man,  in  a  Turkifh 
habit,  furveying  me  attentively  with  the  moft  ftrikr 
ing  marks  of  ferious  admiration. 

At  that  moment  I  felt  emotions  which  I  had 
never  felt  before  for  any  man,  fo  perfeftly  charm- 
ing was  his  figure,  fo  winningly  graceful  was  his 
manners,  and  fo  much  was  I  flattered  with  the  ex^ 
preffion  in  his  features.  He  contrived  to  keep 
his  eyes  rivetted  on  me  till  he  had  a  proper  op- 
portunity to  afk  me  to  dance.  He  aflced  me,  and 
I  immediately  complied  with  his  requeft. 

While  we  were  dancmg,  he  endeavoured,  with 
a  variety  of  bewitching  affiduities,  to  captivate  my 
heart,  and  to  make  himfelf  an  irrefiftible  objcft. 
Were  I  to  fay  that  I  repulfed  his  advances,  I 
Ihould  aflert  a  falfhood ;  I  rather  encouraged 
them,  efpecially  when  I  was  informed  that  my 
enchanting  partner  was  a  man  of  fafhion.  He 
was  called,  *'  My  lord,"  by  fcveral  of  his  acquain- 
tance.    I  forgot  that   I  was  under  any  binding 

engage^ 
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engagements  to  Mr.  Morden;  I  forgot  tnyfelf^ 
every  thing,  in  fhort;  I  was  abfolutely  intoitw 
cated  with  joy  on  being  addrefled  in  the  mod 
Ibothing  and  inlinuating  terms  by  a  man  who  very 
much  induced  me  to  fappofe  that  he  had  no  de- 
fign  to  trifle  with  me. 

When  he  had  handed  me  out  with  my  comprany, 
he  begged  to  know  where  he  might  enquire  after 
my  health  the  next  day. 

Then^  and  not  till  then,  I  began  to  feel  all  my 
former  littlenefs:  recolleftion  immediately  (Iripl* 
ped  ofiF  the  plumes  with  which  vanity  had  ador« 
ned  me;  I  became  abafhed,  and  hung  down  my 
head. 

He  repeated  his  queftion  with  a  tender  preffure 
of  my  hand. 

With  a  bluQi  which  arofe  from  my  embarraf- 
ment  at  being  under  a  neceflity  of  declaring  my 
unimportance,  I  mentioned  the  mean  Street  in 
which  flood  my  mothers  ftill  meaner  babitation. 

*^  For  whom  muft  I  enquire,  my  angel,"  faid  he^ 
with  a  fecond  and  more  (ignificant  pre  flare. 

I  faintly  breathed  out  my  name,  with  a  fi^^ 
and  left  him  in  full  pofleffioA  of  my  hearl. 
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As  I  came  home  fafe,  however,  with  the  com- 
panions whom  my  mother  had  fele£led  for  me^ 
flie  received  me  with  pleafure;  and  with  pleafure 
feemed  to  liften  to  me  while  I  gave  a  particular 
account  of  the  fuperb  entertainment  of  the  evening. 
As  I  had  not  retired  to  my  chamber  till  th^morn^ 
ing  was  pretty  far  advanced^  I  did  not  quit  it  till 
the  afternoon.  Flattered  with  the  hopes  of  feeing 
my  new  admirer ;  I  then  dreiTed  myfelf  with  the 
moft  becoming  negligence^  and  waited  for  his 
coming  with  a  confufion  among  ideas^  and  a  ge-^ 
neral  tremor  which  I  cannot  defcribe« 

In  this  difturbed  and  tremulous  ftate  I  faw  Mr^ 
Morden  enter  the  parlour* 

Conceive,  if  you  can,  my  difappoiiitmenti  Hav- 
ing fully  expefted  to  behold  his  lordfhip  every 
minute,  I  was  doubly  difappointed,  and  doubly 
chagrined. 

t  coloured  at  the  fight  of  him  :  he  looked  pale, 
dejefted,  and  unhappy.  He  fat  down  by  me,  and 
with  a  difcontented  air,  a(ked  me  how  I  did. 
*•  How  do  you  find  yourfelf,  madam,  "  after  a 

night of  fatigue"        I  recall  my  wotds   ■ 

I  mean  of  intoxication/* 

I  fcornfi^Uy  rq^ied^  *^  that  if  he  did  dot  talk 
A  a  more 
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more  intelligibly,  I  ihould  be  it  i  lofs  to  unckr- 
ftand  him ;  ami  that  I,  indeed,  itfked  not  to  com- 
prehend bis  nreahing. 

"  I  believe  what  you   fay/'    replied  he,    *'  and 
fhall  therefore  take  leave  of  you  for  ever." 

I  looked,  i  fuppofe,  all  ths^t  I  feU,  for  he  im- 
mediately proceeded  in  (he  following  manner. 

**  You  either  are,  or  afFeft  to  be  furprized,  ma* 
dam;  but  when  you  are  informed  that  I  was  a 
witnefs  to  your  whole  condu£lla{l  night,  you  wiU^ 
in  fome  racafure,  be  fenfible  of  what  I  feel,  though 
you  never  can,  unlefs  you  have  loved  like  me, 
have  an  adequate  conception  of  the  torment  which 
I  at  this  inftant  endure.  Yet  I  will  tear  a  faith- 
lefs,  fooliih,  deluded  woman  from  ray  fond  heart; 
whatever  it  coft  me.  Know  then,  madam,  that 
on  finding  you  refolved  to  go  to  the  mafqucrade, 
I,  for  once,  difguifed  myfelf,  and  with  the  aflif- 
tance  of  a  friend,  procured  a  ticket  that  I  might 
fee  what  effeft  fo  dangerous  an  amufement  would 
have  upon  the  heart  of  a  woman  to  whom  I  was 
on  the  point  of  being  indifTolubly  united;,  of  a  wo- 
man who  had,  I  flattered  myfelf,  a  relifti  for  do- 
meftic  life,  equal  to  my  own:  but  all  my  expe£la^. 
tions  of  happinefs  in  fuch  a  life  are  vanilhed  like  a 
morning  dream;  and  my  remaining  days  misft  be 

fpent 
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fpent  in  unavailing  forrow:  forrow  doubly  fharp- 
ened  by  the  flings  of  remembrance.  However, 
lince  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  make  an  impreflion 
upon  your  heart,  and  fince  I  am  well  affured  that 
I  can  never  tafle  felicity,  unlefs  the  woman,  whom 
I  ftill  adore,  fhares  it  with  me,  I  come  to  refign 
you,  madam,  to  give  you  up  to  your  fplendid  ad- 
mirer.    But  oh!  take  care take  care,  my  once 

efteemed,  my  ftill  beloved  Molly.  The  man  with 
whom  you  are  fo  extremely  pleafed  is  an  arrant 
deceiver:  he  fpeaks  only  to  feduce;  he  flatters 
only  to  betray."  At  the  conclufion  of  this  pointed 
fpeech,  he  rofe  and  left  me;  though  he  feemed  to 
do  violence  to  his  inqlination,  and  the  con- 
fli£l  between  love  and  prudence  were  ftrongly 
pictured  in  his  countenance,  every  feature  of 
which  appeared  greatly  difturbed. 

He  left  me  in  a  ftate  of  aftonifhment,  of  ftupe- 
,  faftion,  from  which  I  was  hardly  recovered  when 
lord  B came  in. 

At  the  fight  of  his  lorddiip  I  was  foon  reftored 
to  myfelf.  The  tender  refpect  with  which  he  ac- 
cofted  me,  finifhed  what  his  former  appearance 
and  behaviour  had  begun,  and  I  was  as  n^uch  de- 
lighted with  Am,  as  he  fecmcd  to  be  enamoured 
with  me.  The  converfation  bctwcca  us  was  ani- 
A  a  2  mated9 
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qfated,  and)  be  feized  every  opportunity  to  throinT 
out  the  moft  innpaffioned  eifufions,  to  which  I  lif- 
tened  with  more  than  common  attention^  witb 
Joy.  with  rapture* 

Too  greedily  did  I  fwaliow  up  his  difcourfe. 

The  entrance  of  my  mother,  who  very  difcreetly, 
though  I  did  not  then  think  fo,  deemed  it  proper 
to  make  an  addition  to  our  company,  put  a  ftop 
to  the  amorous  part  of  my  lord's  converfation» 
His  eyes,  however,  fpoke  forcibly,  though  his 
tongue  was  fileiit;  and  mine  but  too  well  under- 
ftood  their  language. 

After  a  vifit  of  near  three  hours,  his  lordfliip^ 
left  me  in  as  pining  a  condition  for  him  as  if  we 
fcad  converfed  together  three  months. 

When  my  mother  and  I  were  by  ourfelves,  I  ac- 
quainted her  with  Mr.  Mordeh's  unaccountable 
behaviour. 

It  afFefted  her  I  perceived.  See  lighed,  Ihook 
her  head,  and  cried,  ^*  ah  Molly!  I  wifli  this  new 
lover  may  be  as  worthy  of  your  attention  and 
efteem  as  the  man  whom  you  have  driven  away 
by  your  indifcretion.  But  how  can  we  expe€l 
,  lo  fee  you  married  to  a  man  of  quality?  My  lord 
will  not  furely  degrade  himfelf  by  marrying^  girl 
in  your  fphere  of  life;  and,  I  hope,**  coiitiiiuied 
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flici  with  tears  in  her  ^yes,  ^  that  you  have  too 
great  a  regard  for  yourfelf,  as  well  as  confider** 
ation  for  your  parents,  not  to  mention  motives  of 
a  higher  kind,  to  yield  to  him  upon  dtfhonourablc 
terms." 

I  replied  only  with  my  tears,  which  for  fome 
time  flowed  a«  faft  as  hers.  But  when  I  was  able 
to  articulate,  I  affured  her  that  fhe  had  no  reafon 
to  doubt  my  fteady  adherence  to  thofe  exceUcnt 
principles  in  which  I  had  been  educated;  confcIT- 
,  ing  alfo,  frankly,  that  I  loved  my  lord, 

•*  There  is  then  but  one  way  left  to  fave  you,*' 
faid  flie.  "  You  muft  fee  him  no  more.  You  can 
only  by  prohibiting  his  vifits  come  at  his  real  de- 
figns,  though  I  fear  the  difcovery  of  them  will 
afford  no  fatisfaftion." 

I  readily  agreed  to  my  mother's  iffuing  orders 
for  me  to  be  denied  to  him. 

Thefe  orders  were  neceflary,  for  he  repeated 
his  vifits. 

On  finding  he  was  not  to  be  admitted,  he  wrote 

m  long  and  tender  letter,  wherein  he  complained 

tsxceffively  of  my  refufing  to  fee  him  when  I  wa^, 

to  his  knowledge,  at  home. 

This 
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Tlih  letter,  though  every  fyllabie  of  it  went  to 
my  hearty  I  ihewed  to  my  mother,  who  told  me 
what  I  but  too  plainly  perceived,  that  my  lord's 
deiigns  were  not  of  a  nature  to  be  encouraged; 
and  that  I  mud  return  no  anfwer  to  him. 

I  complied  with  her  prudent  advife;  but  Hea- 
ven knows  what  anguilh  I  fufFered  from  my  com- 
pliance upon  the  trying  occafion. 

While  I  was  in  this  fuffering  date,  I  received  a 
meffage  from  Mr.  Morden,  who,  was  dangeroufly 
ill  of  a  fever,  and  who  had  employed  a  particular 
friend  to  intreat  me  to  make  him  happy  with  my 
prcfence  before  he  died. 

As  he  had  deferted  me  for  nothing,  according  to 
my  fentiments  about  his  behaviour,  I  was  very  un- 
\villing  to  deepen  the  dejeftion  into  which  I  had 
been  plunged,  by  the  fight  of  him  whom  I  had  once, 
I  fancied,  loved  in  fuch  a  fituation;  but  my  mother, 
hoping  that  my  appearance  would  reftore  him,  and 
that  my  condefcenfion  would  revive  his  love,  per- 
fuaded  me  to  make  him  a  vifit. 

I  accompanied  her  to  his  bed-fide. 

Flattering  himfelf  that  my  tears  flowed  entirely 
on  his  account,  he  accufed  himfelf  of  being  too 
Iiaftv;  but  owned  that  my  apparent  fondriefs  for 
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pleafures  out  of  his  reach,  pleafures  vhich  h  was 
not  in  his  power  to  give  me,  had  induced  him  to 
fear  that  we  fhould  be  unhappy:  adding,  that  the 
encouragements  which  I  gave  to  lord  B con- 
firmed all  his  apprehenfions  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  perfuade  him  that  I  fliould  be  more  glad  than 
himfelf  to  be  releafed  from  engagements  which 
promifed  to  be  attended  with  more  difguft  than 
felicity.** 

**  How  little  did  I  know  my  own  heart/*  con- 
tinued he,  after  a  paufe,  and  with  a  faint  voice^ 
(while  he  looked  up  with  languid  eyes,  prognofti^ 
eating  his  fpeedy  diffolution,  yet  full  of  as  much 
tendernefs  for  me  asever  I  beheld  them)  "  I  can- 
not now  fupport  life,  and  give  up  her  who  was  the 
deareft  objeft  to  me  upon  earth :  nor  can  I  die  in 
peace  till  you  deign  to  pardon  a  condufl  which  I^ 
perhaps,  too  precipitately  adopted;  but  which  I 
adopted  with  the  beft  intentions,  and  with  the 
greateft  reluQance;  for  I  call  that  fupreme  Being 
who  will,  I  humbly  hope,  ftiew  mercy  to  mc  in  my 
laft  moments,  which  are  haftily  approaching,  to  wit-* 
nefs  that  I  never  ceafed  to  love  you  with  the  fin- 
cereft  afFeftion ;  and  that  I  regret  nothing  fo  much 
as  my  inability  to  leave  you  any  proof  of  my  re- 
gard, except  this  ring,  (prefenting  a  diamond  one 
to  me  of  fome  valuej   which  was  xny  moth^rs^  and 

which 
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which  will  ju(t  ferve  to  remind  you  of  a  n^an  wbd 
loved  you  too  ardently  to  live  without  you." 

Here  he  ftopped  for  want  of  breath  to  proccedj 
but  feizing  my  hand,  he  prefled  it  to  his  dying 
lips;  and  before  I  could  articulate  a  reply,  expired. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  defcribe  my  feelings.  I  was 
infenfible  to  every  thing  for  fome  time. 

In  this  torturing  frame  of  mind  I  remained^ 
hi>wever,  not  long,  without  a  confiderable  addi^ 
tion  to  its  anguifli.  I  was  not  yet  fufficiently 
punifh'ed  for  my  folly.  My  father  returned  be- 
fore he  was  expscled,  fo  much  worfe  than  when  he 
went  into  the  country,  that  his  apothecary,  who 
had  attended  him  for  many  years,  gave  no  hopes 
of  his  recovery.  Imagine  my  diftrefs  at  this  difpi-^ 
ritin;  news.  My  mother  had  concealed  Mr. 
Morden's  death,  from  my  father,  becaufe  fhe  was 
not  willing  to  make  her  ablence  from  him  more 
dilagreeable  by  fending  unwelcome  intelligence  to 
him;  but  the  concealment  of  it  only  fervcd  to  ren- 
der the  communication  of  it  afterwards  the  more 
affli£ting  to  me— —For  my  father  when  he  was, 
on  repeated  enquiries  after  Mr.  Morden,  informed 
of  his  difeafe,  and  even  neceflarily  of  jny  fitame  in 
it,  could  not  keep  either  his  grief  or  his  refciil* 
nient  within  bounds^ 

♦•You 
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**  Vou  have  undone  your  mother,"  faid  hfe^ 
looking  fiercely  at  rae,  '*  and  you  have  undone 
yourfelF,  by  your  more  than  ridiculous,  by  your 
criminal  conduft.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  leave 
you  fuch  a  fubfiftence  as  that  worthy  young  taans 
induftry  and  deconomy  would  have  fecured  for 
you  during  his  own  life,  and  which  you  might  pro- 
bably have  enjoyed  after  him;  for  though  his  in-, 
come  was  not  large,  he  might  have  in  a  few  years 
rendered  hinifelf  iridependent*" 

i  was  afflicled  beyond  description  to  find  ttiy  fa- 
ther fo  difpleafed  with  me  juft  when  I  was  at  the 
point  of  lofing.hira  for  ever.  The  fight  of  him  in 
fp  declining  a  condition^  fo  deeply  affeftedby  this 
fudden  difappointment,  and  fo  thoroughly  diftur- 
bed  at  my  folly,  and  fo  wretched  on  the  thoughts 
of  his  going  to  be  feparated  from  us,  without  leav- 
ing  the  amiable  man  behind  him  on  whofe  friend- 
fhip  he  had  fo  reckoned,  and  from  whofe  alliance 
he  entertained  the  moft  pleaflng  expeftations  ori 
our  account,  increafed  my  forrow  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree that  I  was  almoft  ftupified.  Inftead  of  dif- 
fcovering  the  leaft  defire  to  forgive  nie,  he  fcarce 
took  any  notice  of  me  at  all. 

My  poor  mother  very  much  affeSed  as  (he  w^s, 
^nd  apparently  beftowing  her  whole  attention  oa 
tny  dear  father^  could  not  bear>  a%ihe  bad  bec^it 
<■'''■  B  b  .  ever 
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ever  fond  of  me,  to  fee  mc  thus  unhappy,  without 
endeavouring  to  comfort  me,  though  (he  flood 
greatly  in  need  of  confolation  herfelf. 

••  If  my  father,  madam,  '*  faid  I  to  her,  will 
not  look  upon  me  as  he  has  done,  I  muft  be  mi- 
ferable.  I  never,  never  intended  to  bring  fuch 
diftrefs  upon  my  femily." 

I  could  not  proceed,  my  utterance  was  ftopped^ 
I  fighed,  I  fobbed,  I  wept,  but  could  not  fpeak. 

My  mother,  pitying  my  iituation,  ftooped  down 
to  my  father,  and  intreated  bim  to  fay  fometbing 
'  to  alleviate  the  inexpreffible  anguifh  which  I  en* 
dured. 

At  the  fame  inftant  I  threw  myfelf  on  my  knees, 
and  cried,  with  a  voice  fcarce  to  be  heard,  ''Oh! 
my  dear,  my  ever  honoured  father,  pardon  and 
blefs  your  unhappy  child." 

My  petitions  were  unavailing,  my  father,  at 
that  inftant,  yielded  up  his  laft  breath.  I  ftrieked, 
I  fell,  fell  fenfelefs  on  the  floor. 

In  the  evening  after  the  funeral,  while  my  mo- 
ther was  engaged  in  the  fore  parlour  with  feme 
people  who  came  to  her  upon  buiinefs,  my  lord 
fuddenly  entered  the  back  parlour,  I  was  fitting 

in 
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in  it,  alone,  defponding  beyond  cxpreflGon,  melan- 
choly to  an  extreme. 

I  ftarted  at  his  unexpeQed  appearance,  rofe, 
and  was  going  to  fly  from  him.  He  flopped  me, 
and  throwing  himfelf  at  my  feet,  entreated  me, 
conjured  me,  to  hear  him. 

.    I  refumed  my  feat,   fcarce  knowing  however 
what  I  did. 

He  declared  in  the  moft  paflionate  terms,  the 
imprellion  I  had  made  on  his  heart  the  moment 
he  was  bleifed  with  the  fight  of  me  at  the  mafque-r  . 
rade;  adding,  that  ever  fince  the  impreflion  had 
been  deeper  and  deeper.  "  I  am  not  able,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  to  enjoy  life  without  you;  but  your 
good  fenfe  will,  I  am  fure,  inform  you  that  I  can- 
not jnfl:  now,  with  any  propriety,  make  you  an 
offer  ofmarringc;  yet  as  I  may  have  it  one  day  in 
my  power  to  render  myfelffuprcmcly  happy  by  be- 
ing  firmly  united  to  you, ray  vifits  may  certainly  be 
received  without  giving  any  fhock  to  your  deli-/ 
cacy."  He  conchidcd  with  affu ring  me,  that  by 
contributing  in  the  Icalt  to  my  felicity,  he  fhould 
enjoy  the  finccrcft  fatisfaftion,  and  then  toflfed  a 
purfe  of  guineas  into  my  lap. 

Though  I  was  n\pved  in  a  manner  not  to  be  de- 
fcribed  at  what  he  had  uttered,  the  appearance  of 
the  purfe  raifed  other  emotions* 

B  b  2  Haftily 
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Haftily  ftarting  up,  I  let  it  fall  on  the  floor,  and 
advanced  with  precipitation  towards  the  adjoioiDg 
room. 

He  placed  himfelfin  fuch  a  pofition  that  I 
could  not  fecure  my  retreat,  and  catching  me  in 
his  arms,  cried,  while  he  drained  me  to  his  boibm. 
•*  Only  tell  me,  would  you  have  refufedmeifl 
had  immediately  offered  marriage  to  you,  Mife 
Bowycr?" 

I  looked  frig^tencd^  confufed,  and  abafljed;  I 
krew  not  what  to  (ay:  1  paufed — I  hefitatcd— rBut 
iny  looks,  1  fear,  fufficieiitly  notified  my  fenfations. 

"  I  know  you  would  not  have  refufed  me,  you 
de^r  an;^elic  creature,"  continued  he,  embracing 
me  with  a  modeft  and  refpeftful  tendernef^  which 
penetrated  my  fouU 

"  I  have  the  tranfporting  delight  to  fee  that  I 
am  not  an  objed  of  indifference  in  your  eyes,  and 
you  (hall  make  me  happy  in  your  own  way :  all  I 
have  to  afk  is  that  you  will  keep  our  marriage  pri- 
vate till  I  can  difcreetly  own  you  for  my  wife," 

Here  he  flopped,  and  attempting  to  renew  bis 
careffes;  but  my  eyes  were  now  opened,  though 
my  heart  was  lo  deeply  touched  that  I  could  not 
hope  to  taftc  the  fwcets  of  peace  again.     Diftruft- 
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fng,  however,  my  own  fortitude,  I  looked  up  to 
heaven  for  that  fuccour  of  which  I  flood  fo  much 
in  need.  I  prayed  with  fervor,  and  I  was  fuc- 
coured.  Breaking  from  the  man  whom  I  adored, 
and  whom  I,  at  the  fame  inftant,  defpifed,  I  cried, 
"  My  God!  help  me,  or  I  am  loft  forever."  and 
rufhed  into  the  next  room. 

My  mother  was,  by  this  time,  coming  in  fearch 
of  me. 

She  faw  my  diforder. — Surprize,  anger,  and " 
concern,  were  painted  in  her  countenance.  Taking 
me  by  the  hand,  fhe  dcfired  my  feducer  to  leave 
her  houfe  immediately.  He  turned  pale:  he  even 
trembled*  at  ^  leaving  a  girl  whom  he  had  not 
courage  to  marry,  but  whom  he  wifhed  to  make 
eternally  wretched  for  the  gratification  of  a  mo- 
mentary paflion ;  a  girl  who  was  weak  enough  to 
be  charmed  with,  to  pity  a  man,  while  he  was 
(cheming  her  ruin. 

My  dear  mother,  who  read  all  that  pafTed  in  my 
tortured  breaft,  again  infifted  on  his  leaving  us; 
nor  would  (he  hear  him  utter  a  fingle  word  in  his 
defence.  He,  at  laft,  quitted  the  room,  with  a 
look  which  will  ever  be  engraven  on  my  heart-— 
Thank  Heaven!  I  had  refolution  enough  to  re- 
ject bin),  s^nd  to  return  all  his  letters  un-opened. 

Thus, 
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Thus,  Sir,  you  fee  to  what  a  mortifying  fitua- 
tion  my  pride,  my  folly,  my  love  of  pleafure,  and 
a  reftlefs  defire  to  appear  in  a  ftyle  of  life  to  which 
*  I  had  no  pretenfions,  have  reduced  me,  as  well  as 
^  tender  deferving  parent,  whofe  health  aijd  tran- 
quillity have  been  both  greatly  hurt,  and  difturb- 
ed  by  her  fufferings  on  my  account.  Very  much 
indeed  do  I  fear  that  flie  will  not  find  it  an  eafy 
tafk  to  accommodate  herfelf  to  her  new  condition; 
but  were  I  certain  of  her  enjoying  contentment 
and  health,  I  could,  without  difiiculty,  reconcile 
myfelf  to  my   humble  fituation.     Yet,  after  all,  I 

think  fo  much  of  Lord  B s  fine  perfon,  bis 

-winning  manners,  and  the  thoufand  g^races  in  his 
behaviour,  that  I  feel  I  am  doomed  to  mifery  for 
the  remainder  of  my  days. 


ANECDOTE 
Of  Theodore  D'Aubigne. 

'ENRY  the  Fourth,  King  of  France  had 
*  quarrelled  with  D'Aubigne  on  fome  oc- 
cafion  or  other,  and  being  afterwards  reconciled  to 
him,  embraced  him  very  heartily.  D'Aubigne 
told  him,  "  Sire,  when  I  look  in  your  face,  I  fee 

I  may 
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t  may  take  my  old  liberties  and  freedoms  with  you. 
Open  now  three  of  your  waiftcoat  buttons,  and 
tell  me  how  I  have  difpleafed  you."  Henry  grow- 
ing pale  at  thefe  words  (as  was  his  cuftom  when 
any  thmg  affeSed  him)  anfwered,  "  You  were  too 
much  attached  to  the  Due  de  le  Tremouille,  tb 
whom  you  know  I  had  an  averGon."  **  Sire,"  re- 
plied D'Aubigne,  I  have  had  thfe  honour  of  being 
brought  up  at  the  feet  of  your  Majefty,  and  I 
have  learned  fronl  you  never  to  abandon  thofe 
perfons  who  were  afflifted  and  oppreffed  by  a 
power  fuperior  to  their  own.  You  will  then  furely 
approve  in  me  that  leffon  of  virtue  which  I  learned 
under  your  felf."  This  anfwer  was  fucceeded  by 
another  hearty  embrace  from  Henry. 


ON  THE 
Disadvantages  of  a  great  City. 

TN  all  ages  an  opinion  has  been  prevalent,  that 
-*^  a  great  city  is  a  great  evil;  and  that  a  capital 
may  be  too  great  for  the  ftate,  as  a  head  may  be 
for  the  body. 

People  born  and  bred  in  a  great  city  are  com- 
monly weak  and  effeminate.     Vegetius  obferying, 

that 
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that  men  bred  to  hufbandry  make  the  beftfoldiers^ 
adds  what  follows.  '*  But  fometimes  there  is  a  ne- 
Ccffity  fv)r  arming  the  towns  people,  and  calling 
them  out  to  fervice.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  it 
ought  to  be  the  firft  care,  to  inure  them  to  labour, 
to  march  them  up  and  down  the  country,  to  make 
thenfi  carry  hewy  burdens,  and  to  harden  theni 
againft  the  weather,  'their  food  Ihould  be  coarfe 
and  fcanty,  and  ihey  fhould  be  habituated  to  fleep 
alternately  in  their  tents,  and  in  the  open  air. 
Then  is  ihe  time  to  inffruft  them  in  the  exercife 
of  their  arms.  If  the  expedition  is  a  diftant  one, 
theyjhould  be  chiefly  employed  in  the  ftations  of 
pofts  or  oxpreflcs,  and  removed  as  much  as  poffi- 
ble  from  the  dangerous  allurements  that  abound 
in  large  cities;  that  thus  they  may  be  invigarated 
both  in  mind  and  body." 

The  luxury  of  a  great  city  defcends  from  the 
bigheft  to  the  loweft,  infefting  all  ranks  of  men  ; 
ahd  there  is  little  opportunity  in  it  for  fuch  exer- 
cife, as  to  render  the  body  vigorous  and  robuft. 

With  regard  to  morality;  virtue  is  exerted 
chiefly  in  reftraint,  and  vice,  in  giving  freedom  to 
defire.  Moderation  and  felf-command  form  a  cha- 
rafter  the  moft  fufceptible  of  virtue.  .  Superfluity 
of  animal  fpirits,  and  love  of  pleafure,  form  a  cha- 
rafter  the  moft  liable  to  vied.     Low  VicciJ,  piKcr- 
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ing  for  example,  or  lyings  draw  few  or  no  iHiita^ 
tors;  but  vices,  that  indicate  a  foul  above  re- 
ftraint,  produce  many  admirers. 

Where  a  man  boldly. ft ruggles  againft  ynlawful 
reftraintj  he  is  juftly  applauded  and  imitated;  and 
the  vulgar  are  not  apt  to  diftinguifli  nicely  be- 
tween lawful  and  unlawful  reftraint.  The  boldnefs 
is  vifible,  and  they  pierce  no  deeper,  tt  is  the 
linruly  boy,  full  of  animal  fpirits,  who  at  public 
fchool  is  admired  and  imitated ;  not  the  virtuous 
and  modeft. 

Vices,  accordingly,  that  fliow  fpirits,  are  eie- 
tremely  infeftious ;  virtue  very  little  fo.  Hence 
the  corruption  of  a  great  city,  which  increafes 
more  and  mor^,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants.  / 

When  confidered  in  a  political  light,  a  great 
town  is  a  profefT^d  cnerhy  to  the  free  circulation 
of  money.  The  current  coin  is  s^ccumulaied  in 
vthe  capital,  and  diftant  provinces  muft  fmk  into 
diftrefs;  for  without  ready  money,  neither  arts  nor 
manufafitories  can  flourifb.  Thus  we  find  lefs  and 
lefs  aSivity,  in  proportion  commonly  to  the  dif- 
tancc  from  the  capital;  and  an  abfolutc  torpor 
in  the  extremities. 

C  G  The 
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The  ciiy  of  Milan  affords  a  good  proof  of  ihis 
obfervatioD.  The  money  ibat  the  Emperor  ef 
Germany  draws  from  it  in  taxes  is  carried  to  Vi- 
enna. Not  a  farthing  is  left,  but  what  is  barely 
faffideot  to  defray  the  expence  of  governmeat. 

Manufa&ures  and  commerce  have  gradually  de- 
clined in  proportion  to  the  fcarcity  of  money;  and 
the  above  mentioned  city,  which,  in  the  laA  cen- 
tury, conuined  300, 000  inhabitants,  cannot  now 
mu&er  above  90,  ooo. 

Money,  accumulated  in  the  capital  raifestbe 
price  of  labour.  The  temptation  of  high  wages, 
4n  a  great  city,  robs  the  country  of  its  beft  hands. 
And,  as  they  who  refort  to  the  capital  are  com. 
monly  young  people,  who  remove  as  they  are  fit 
for  work,  dift ant  provinces  are  burdened  with  their 
maintenance,  without  reaping  any  benefit  by  their 
labour. 

But  the  worft  effeft  of  a  great  city,  is  the  pre- 
venting of  population,  by  (hortening  the  lives  c^ 
its  inhabitants.  Does  a  capital  fwell  in  propor-- 
tion  to  the  numbers  that  are  drained  from  the 
country?  Far  from  it.  The  air  of  a  populous 
city  is  infeded  by  multitudes  crouded  together; 
and  people  there  feldom  make  out  the  ufual  time 
of  life.    With  reipeft  to  London  in  pvticalar^ 

the 
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the  faft  cannot  be  diffembled.  The  burials  in 
that  immenfe  city  greatly  exceed  the  births. 
The  difference^  fome  affirm,  to  be  no  lefethan 
10,000  yearly.  By  the  moft  moderate  computa- 
tion, it  is  not  under  feven  or  eight  thoufand.  As 
London  is  far  from  being  on  the  decline,  that  num- 
ber muft  be  fupplied  by  the  country;  and  the  an- 
nual fupply  amount  probably  to  a  greater  number, 
than  were  wanted  annually  for  recruiting  our 
armies  and  navies  in  the  late  war  with  France. 
Iffo,  London  is  a  greater  enemy  to  population, 
than  a  bloody  war  would  be,  fuppofing  it  even  to 
be  perpetual.  What  an  enormous  tax  is  Britain 
thus  fubjefted  to  for  fupporting  her  capital !  The 
rearing  and  educating  yearly,  for  London,  feven 
or  eight  thoufand  perfons,  require  an  immenfe 
fum. 

In  Paris,  if  the  bills  of  mortality  can  be  relied 
on,  the  births  and  burials  are  nearly  equal,  bfeing 
each  of  them  about  19,000  yearly;  and,  accord- 
ing, to  that  computation,  Paris  fliould  need  no  re- 
cruits from  the  country.  3wt  in  that  cky,  the  bills 
of  mortality  cannot  be  depended  on  for  burials. 
It  is  there  the  univerfal  praftice^  both  of  high  and 
low,  to  have  their  infants  nurled  in  the  country, 
till  they  be  th ICC  years  of  age;  and  confequently 
tbofe  who  die  before  that  age,  are  not  regifiered* 
C  c  2  W  hat 
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What  proportion  thefe  bear  to  the  whole  is  uncer^ 
tain.  But  a  conjefture  may  be  made  from  fuch  as 
die  in  London,  before  the  age  of  three,  which  are 
Computed  to  be  one  half  of  the  whole  that  die. 

Now,  giving  the  utmoft  allowance  for  the 
healthinefs  of  the  country,  above  that  of  a  town^ 
children  from  Paris  that  die  in  the  country,  before 
the  age  of  three,  cannot  be  brought  fo  low,  as  ^ 
third  of  thofe  who  die.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
London  bills  of  mortality  are  lefs  to  be  depended 
on  for  births,  than  for  burials*  None  are  regif- 
tered  but  infants  baptized  by  clergymen  of  tbQ 
Englilh  church.  The  numerous  children,  there^ 
fore,  of  Papifts,  DifTenters,  and  other  feftaries,  arq 
generally  l^ft  out  of  the  account.  Giving  full  al- 
lowance, however,  for  children,  who  are  not 
brought  into  the  London  bills  of  mortality,  there 
is  the  higheft  probability,  that  a  greater  number  of 
children  are  born  in  Paris,  than  in  London;  and 
confequently,  that  the  former  requires  fewer  re- 
cruits from  the  country  than  the  latter.  In  Paris, 
domcftic  fervants  are  encouraged  to  marry.  They 
are  obferved  to  be  more  fetded  than  when  bache* 
lors,  and  more  attentive  to  their  duty.  In  Lon- 
don, fuch  marriages  are  difcouraged,  as  rendering 
a  fervant  more  attentive  to  his  own  family,  than 
^to  that  of  his  mafter.    But  a  fervant,  attentive  fca 

his 
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bis  own  family,  will  not,  for  his  own  Take,  negle£^ 
that  of  bis  mafter.  At  any  rate,  is  he  not  more  to 
be  depended  on,  than  a  fcrvant,  who  continues 
fingle?  What  can  be  expefted  of  idle  and  pam-. 
pered  bachelors,  but  difEpated  and  irregular  lives. 

The  poor-laws,  in  England,  have  often  been  the 
folio  of  corruption.  Bachelors-fervants  in  Lon- 
don, then,  may  be  well  confidered  as  a  large  ap- 
pendix. The  poor-laws  indeed  make  the  chief 
difference  between  Paris  and  Londbn,  with  rc- 
fpeQ.  to  the  prefent  point. 

In  Paris,  certain  funds  are  eftablilhed  for  the 
pooTy  the  yearly  produce  of  which  admits  but  a 
limited  number.  As  that  fund  is  always  pre-occu- 
pied,  the  low  people  who  are  not  on  the  lift,  have 
little  or  no  profpeft  of  bread,  but  from  their  own 
induftry;  and  to  the  induftrious,  marriage  is  in  a 
great  raeafure  neceffary. 

In  London,  a  parifli  is  taxed,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  its  poor;  and  every  perfon  who  is 
pleafed  to  be  idle,  is  etititled  to  a  maintenance. 
Moft  t-hings  thrive  by  encouragement,  and  idle- 
hefs  above  all.  Certainty  of  maintenance,  ren- 
ders the  low  people  in  England  idle  and  profligate;' 
efpecially  in  London,  where  luxury  prevails,  and 
inkQ.$  every  rank.     So  infoleot  are  the  London 
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poor,  that  fcarce  one  of  them  \ii\\  condefcend 
to  eat  brown  bread.  There  are  accordingly  in 
London,  a  much  greater  number  of  idle  and  pro- 
fligate  wretches,  than  in  Paris,  or  in  any  other 
town,  in  propolrtion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants. 
^'  Thefe  wretches,"  in  Doftor  Swifts  ftyle,  ^*  ne- 
ver think  of  pofterity,  becaufe  pofterity  never 
thinks  of  them."  Men  who  hunt  after  pleafure, 
and  live  from  day  to  day,  have  no  notion  of  fub- 
mitting  to  the  burden  of  a  family. 

Another  objeftion  to  an  overgrown  capital  if, 
that  by  numbers  and  riches,  it  has  a  diftreflkig  in« 
fluence  in  public  affairs.  The  populace  are  ducr 
tile,  and  eafily  mifled  by  ambitious  and  defigning 
magiftrates.  Nor  are  there  wanting  critical  times, 
in  which  fuch  magiftrates,  acquiring  artificial  in- 
fluence, may  have  power  to  difturb  the  public 
peace.  That  an  overgrown  capital  may  prove 
dangerous  to  fovereignty,  has  more  than  once 
been  experienced  both  in  Paris  and  London. 

The  French  and  [Englilh  are  often  zealoufly 
difputing  about  the  extent  of  their  capitals,  as  if 
the  profperity  of  their  country  depended  op  that 
circumftance.  It  would  be  as  rational  to  glory 
in  any  contagious  diftemper.  They  would  be 
much  better  employed,  in  contriving  means  for 
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leffening  thefe  cities.  There  is  not  a  political 
meafure  that  would  tend  more  to  aggrandize  the 
kingdom  of  France,  or  of  Britain,  than  to  fplit 
their  capitals  into  feveral  great  towns. 

With  regard  to  London,  my  plan  would  be  to 
limit  the  inhabitants  to  100,000,  compofed  of  the 
King  and  his  houfehold,  fupreme  courts  of  juftice, 
government  boards,  prime  nobility  and  gentry, 
with  neceffary  fliop-keepers,  artifts,  and  other  de- 
pendents. Let  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  be  dif- 
tributed  into  nine  towns  properly  fituated,  fome 
for  internal  commerce,  fome  for  foreign.  Such  a 
plan  would  difFufe  life  and  vigour  through  every 
i:orner  of  the  ifland. 

The  two  great  cities  of  London  and  Weftmin- 
fter  are  extremely  ill  fitted  for  local  union.  The 
latter,  the  feat  of  gpvernment  and  of  the  nobleffe, 
infefts  the  former  with  luxury,  and  with  love  of 
fliow.  The  former,  the  feat  of  commerce,  infefts 
the  latter  with  love  of  gain.  The  mixture  of  thefc 
oppofite  paffion^  is  produftive  of  every  groveling 
vice. 
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A  J>r  E  C  D  O  T  E. 

'TpHE  late  Mr.  Hall,  the  ingenious  and  witty 
-*•     author  of  the  Crazy  Tales,  and  other  origi- 
nal performances,  was,  with  all  his  wit  and  humour, 
oppreffed  at  times    with  very  unpleafing  hypo-i. 
chondriac  afFeftions.    In  one  of  thefe  fits,  at  Skel- 
ton  Caftle,  inYorkfhire,  he  kept  his  chamber,  talk* 
ed  of  death  and  the  eajl  wind  as  fynanimous  terms, 
and    could   not  be  perfuaded  by  his  friends   to 
mount  his  horfe,  and  diflipate  his  blue  devils  by 
air  and  exercife.     Mr.   Sterne,  who  was  at  this 
time  one  of  his  vifitants,   finding  that  no  reafons 
could  prevail  againft  the  fancies  of  his  friend,  bri- 
bed an  aftive  boy  to  fcale  the  turret  of  the  Caftlc, 
turn  the  weathercock  due  ivtfi^  and  fatten  it  with  a 
cord  to  that  point.     Mr.  Hall  rofe  from  his  bed 
as  ufual,  oppreffed  and  unhappy,  when  catting  his 
eye  through  a  bow  window  to  the  turret,  and  fee- 
ing the  wind  due  weft,   he  immediately  joined  his 
company  at  breakfatt,  ordered  his  horfe  to  be  fad- 
died,  and  enlivened  the  morning's  ride  with  his  fa- 
cetious humour,  execrating  eafterly  winds,  and 
launching  forth  in  praife  of  weftern  breezes.  This 
continued  for  three  or  four  days,   till  unfortu- 
nately the  cord  breaking  which  faftened  the  wea- 
thercock, it  returned  at  once  to  its  eafterly  pofi- 
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tion;  and  Mr,  Hall  retreated  to  his  chamber,  with- 
out having  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  the  trick  which 
his  coufin  Shandy  had  play'd  upon  him. 


ESSAY  ON  SEDUCTION. 

Q EDUCTION  is  one  of  the  moft  enormous 
^^  crimes  of  which  man  is  capable.  Thofe  who 
are  guilty  of  it,  deferve  to  be  hunted  out  of  foci- 
^ty>  and  deprived,  of  all  its  advantages.  This 
would,  perhaps,  b^  a  feverer  punifliment  to  fuch 
bafe  and  perfidioiis  mortals^  than  the  moft  painful 
death  they  could  fufFer;  becaufe  it  would  eflPeftu- 
^Uy  deprive  them  of  all  the  opportunity  of  gratis 
fying  their  unlawful  and  inordinate  deiires,  and 
oblige  them  to  barken  to  the  monitor  within  them^ 
whom  it  is  impoffible  to  filence  in  a  cool^  a  feri« 
ous  moment. 

A  very  little  confideration  will  fuffice  to  fliew 
the  iniquity  and  wickednefs  of  fuch  a  behaviour 
in  the  moft  glaring  colours.  To  endeavour  to 
gain  the  affedions  of  an  amiable  young  female, 
with  no  other  defign  but  to  plunge  her  into  the 
deepeft  milery  and  the  heavieft  diftref?,  for  the 
pleafure  of  an  hour;  is  a  procedure  not  only  bafe 
and  malignant,  but  even  diaboUcaU    It  is  indeed 
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an  aftion,  the  moral  turpitude  of  which  is  fd  g*^a< 
that  none  but  thofe  whofe  hearts  are  rendered  to- 
tally callous  and  unfeeling,  by  a  long  courfe  of 
iniquitous  praftices,  can  be  guilty  of  it. 

It  is  the  lefs  excufe^ble,  becaufe  it  is  neccffarily 
a  premeditated,  a  deliberate  guilt.  It  is  not  an 
aftion  done  in  the  heat  of  paffion,  and  the  fury  of 
unrellrained  appetites,  but  one  which  is  carried 
on  for  a  confidefable  fpace  of  time. 

Young  women>  efpecially  in  the  lefs  populous 
parts  of  the  world,  are  frequently  educated  in  a 
very  retired  and  reclufe  manner.     Unacquainted 
with  the  low  and  unworthy  arts  made  ufeof  by  too 
many  of  the  deceitful  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  they 
fuppofe  that  others  are  innocent,  becaufe  they  are 
fo  themfelves.     Living  in  fuch  ignorance  of  that 
double-dealing  which  the  men  of  the  world  prac- 
tile,   they  too  readily  give  credit  to  the  vows  and  . 
oaths  by  which  thofe,   who   call  themfelves  their 
lovers,  fo  liberally  and  fo  folemnly  engage  to   be 
ever  faithful  to  them* 

And  whon  the  perfidious  arts  of  the  deceitful 
villain  have  fo  far  fucceeded,  as  to  bring  the  un- 
fufpc£ling,  too  credulous  maiden,  to  entertain  a 
favourable  opinion  of  him;  whea,  by  the  moft  id- 
fidious  and  infernal  blandiflimcnis,  he  at  laft  per^ 
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fuades  lier  to  refign  to  his  proteftations  of  fidelity, 
and  lofes  what  can  never  be  recovered.  How  dread- 
ful is  the  fmiation  into  which  the  unhappy  fair  one 
is  plunged!  What  pangs  of  remorle!  What  feelings 
offhame!  Betrayed  and.  deferted  by  the  man  in 
whom  fhe  puts  an  entire  confidence;  by  that  man, 
whom  of  all  the  world  fhe  would  wifh  to  be  near 
her!  Oh!  how  fevere  muft  her  repentance  be,  be- 
fore fh^c^n  recQVfr  the  ferenity  of  iijnocence. 

Oh!  ye  feducers!  if  ye  did  but  refleft  upon 
the  direful  confequences  of  your  crime!  In  the 
prefent  (late  ofthofe  whofe  affe£lions  you  have 
gained  by  the  word  means,  and  for  the  worft  pur- 
pofes;  and  in  the  future  to  yourfelves,  when  you 
may  judly  expe8,  from  the  Righteous  Ruler  of 
the  world,  a  jufl  punifhment  for  an  iniquity  of 
fuch  a  magnitude,  you  could  not  poflibly  be  guilty 
of  it.  The  very  idea  would  flrike  you  with  hor- 
ror^ and  make  your  blood  run  cold.  Ye  who  are 
defigned  to  be  the  proteClion  and  defence  of  that 
helplefs  fex,  can  ye  be  fo  abandoned  as  to  ruin 
thofe  who  were  made  to  be  the  folace  and  delight 
of  your  eyes,  and  your  chief  earthly  good? 

Can  you,  for  the  gratification  of  an  inordinate 

lu ft,  take  advant^age  of  that  partiality  which  they 

have  for  you,  and  immerfe  them  into  irretrievable 
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inlfery?  Think  of  the  iniquity  of  fuch  a  condud, 
and  your  confciences  will  not  fail  loudly  to  re- 
monftrate  with  you,  and  tell  you  how  bafe,  how 
wicked,  how  unworthy  of  humanity  it  is,  thus  to 
aft.     You,  who  were  defigned   to  communicate 
liappinefs  to  all  around  you,   can  you  proftitute 
thofe  abilities  which  were  given  you  for  the  nbbleft 
purpofes,  to  fuch  infernal   ufes?  If  ye  have  any 
ihame,  if  ye  have  any  humanity,    if  ye  have  any 
confcience,  defift  from  fuch  enormous  wickednefs* 
Confider  the  end  of  your  creation,  your  profpefts 
in  futurity,  and  no  more  commit  aftions,  by  the 
perpetrations  of  which  you  muft  neceifarily  incur 
fuch  immertfe  guilt. 

And  oh !  ye  lovely,  ye  amiable,  ye  accorapliflied 
fair  ones,  never  be  perfuaded  to  credit  the  vows 
and  proteRations  of  the  fincerity  of  thofe  wretches, 
•who  would  delude  you  to  your  ruin.  Suffer  not 
their  arts  and  blandifhments  to  have  any  effeft 
upon  you,  *till  you  have  the  moft  indubitable  evi- 
dence that  their  intentions  are  fair  and  honour- 
able. Take  warning  by  the  diftrefs  into  which  fo 
many  of  your  fex  have  been  brought,  and  let  not 
a  unit  be  added  to  their  number.  Be  affured,  that 
they  never  have  honeft  intentions,  when  they 
would  carry  on  a  fecret,  an  illicit  courtfhip ;  when 
they  endeavour  to  fteal  infenfibly  upop  your  af- 
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feftions,  and  by  the  moft  folemn  imprecations  per- 
fuade  you  to  give  up  to  their  wiflies  art  invaluable 
treafure.  You  may  be  certain,  that,  in  the  end^ 
even  they  will  thank  you  for  refufing,  though  to 
their  moft  importunate  requeft,  that  ineftimable 
jewel,  your  virtue.  You  will  confult  even*  their 
intereft  beft,  by  refu(i;ig  them:  therefore  be  care- 
ful, be  vigilant;  for  too  many  of  the  children  of 
Adam  rove  about^  feeking  whom,  among  your 
weak  and  too  credulous  fex,  they  may  devour  and 
facrifice  at  the  altar  of  luft.  Always  prefer  your 
virtue  to  your  life,  and  never  ceafe  your  care  in 
preferving  it. 

But  what  accumulated  guilt  do  they  incur,  who 
feduce  to  infidelity  women  who  are  already  enga- 
ged to  a  man  by  the  clofeft,  the  tcndereft  ties. 

Perhaps  the  poor  unhappy  viflim  to  a  monfter's 
luft  was  by  the  cruelleft  force  obliged  to  marry  a 
man,  to  whom,  to  fay  the  leaft,  (lie  had  no  partial- 
ity. Perhaps  his  cruel  ufage  has  rendered  him 
the  obje£t  of  her  averfion.  How  much  is  flie  to 
be  pitied,  and  how  much  is  he  to  be  detefted! 
The  infamous  and  deliberate  villain,  who,  taking 
advantage  of  fuch  circumftanc.  ;,  tells  her  how 
happy  he  fhould  think  himfelf  in  her  hufband's  fi- 
tuation,  rails  at  his  ingratitude  and  cruelty,  and 
by  induftrioufly  feeking  for  critical  moments^  lulU 
ber  into  ruin. 

Guards 
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Cuard^  then^  ye  married  women,  with  the  qt-. 
mod  care,  againlt  the  firft  approaches  to  conjugal 
infidelity.  Be  affared,  a  contrary  behaviour  will 
make  you  eflFectually  miferable.  Nothing  can  rc-» 
call  your  virtue,  nothing  bring  back  that  peace  and 
ferenity  of  mind,  which,  under  the  fcvcrcft  trials, 
is  the  conftant  attendant  and  chief  fupport  of  vir- 
tue. Nothing  can  eradicate  the  memory  of  fuch 
a  crime,  when  once  committed. 

Carefully  watch  then,  and  fubdue  the  firft  fa. 
vourable  impreflions  in  favour  of  any  man  but 
your  hufband.  Remember  that  the  path  of  duty 
is  the  only  path  of  happinefs ;  and  that,  as  you  wan- 
der out  of  it  lefs  or  more,  you  will  be  more  or  lefs 
happy. 


ANECDOTE 

OF     A 

KIJ^G's    FRIEJ^p. 

T  OUIS  XIII.  never  could  be  without  a  fa- 
•*— '  vourite.  Cardinal  Richlicu,  hated  by  every 
one  who  was  about  the  King,  gave  him  one  in  the 
perfon  of  young  Efliat  Cinq  Mars,  that  he  might 
have   a  creature  of  his    own  about  the  throne^ 

This 
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This  young  man  who  was  foon  madd  matter  of 
the  horfe,  wanted  to  be  in  the  council ;  and  the 
Cardinal,  who  would  not  fufFer  it,  had  immedi- 
ately an  irreconcileable  enemy  in  him.  The 
King's  own  behaviour,  who,  offended  with  his 
minifter's  pride  and  ftale,  ufed  to  impart  his  dit» 
lik6  to  his  favourite,  whom  he  always  called  his 
dtdr  /rimdi  the  more  emboldened  Cinq  Mars  to 
plot  againft  him.  He  propofed  to  his  Majefty 
feveral  times  to  have  him  affaffinated;  but  the 
King  afterwards  took  fuch  a  diflike  to  his  favour- 
ite, that  he  banilhed  him  his  prefence;  fo  that 
Cinq  Mars,  conceived  an  equal  hatred  to  the 
King  and  his  miniften  He  carried  on  a  corref- 
pondence  with  the  Duke  of  Bouillon  and  the 
King's  brother.  The  chief  objefl;  wa*  the  Cardi- 
nal's death.  Richlieu's  good  fortune  difcovered 
the  plot :  the  copfpirators  treaty  with  Spain  fell 
into  his  hands.  This  coft  Cinq  Mars  his  life :  he 
was  beheaded  at  Lyons.  At  the  hour  appointed 
for  his  execution,  Louis  pulled  out.  his  watch, 
and  turning  to  the  Courtiers  about  him,  faid,  ^*I 
fancy  my  dear  friend  makes  a  very  forry  figure 
juft  now." 

EXALTED 
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Exalted  Friendships, 
Or  the  GENEROUS  SURRENDER. 

A  TALE  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

IT  has  been  affertcd  by  fome  writers,  who  pre- 
tended to  make  deep  enquiries  inro  the  nature 
of  the  female  heart,  that  friendlhips  between  wo- 
men and  women,  though  violent  for  a  while,  arc 
feldom  of  fo  long  a  duration  as  thofe  contraded 
between  men  and  men.  Numerous  cafes  in  point 
might,  doubtlefs,  be  produced  to  juftify  fuch  po- 
fitions,  but  it  mud  be  owned,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  many  of  the  fair  fex  have  diftinguifhed  them- 
felves  in  a  ftriking  manner,  by  the  folidity,  and 
the  permanence  of  their  attachments  to  each  other; 
attachments  which  have  remained  unimpaired  du- 
ring the  lives  of  the  amiable  contractors;  in  fpitc 
of  the  rudeft  (hocks  which  they  have  received  ei- 
ther from  the  malicious  attempts  of  thofe  who  en- 
vied their  conllancy,  or  from  fome  delicate  dif- 
treifes  arifing  from  their  connexions  with  the 
other  fex. 

The  friendfliip  which  commenced  between 
Harriot  Stapleton  and  Sophia  Manton  at  the 
fchool  to  which  their  parents  fent  them  at  an 
early   age,   gathered   ftrength   in  their  advanced 
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years ;  and  when  thty  yrtre  introduced  into  tlife 
world,  after  having  firiifhed  their  education,  they 
ivere  never  fo  happy  as  when  they  enjoyed  each 
other's  fociety.  Entertained  with  the  fame  books, 
addided  to  the  lame  ^^ilrfuits,  and  captivated  by 
the  fame  diverfions,  they  were  almoft  infeparable 
companions:  and  as  their  parents,  on  bothfides) 
were  people  in  very  genteel  life,  they  always  ap- 
peared, in  point  oJF  drefs,  to  the  gireatdft  advan« 
tage.  They  ^ere  both  handfome,  but  in  fo  diflFer- 
lent  a  ftyl^  of  beauty,  that  they  felt  none  of  the 
torrofions  of  rivalfiiip,  while  they  mad^  ^n  advan- 
tageous difplay  of  their  perfons;  and  as  they, 
gained^each  of  thenij  a  coniiderable  deal  of  admi- 
ration, when  they  appeared  in  public,  each  of 
them  was  fufficiently  fatisfied  with  her  Ihare  of  it. 

By  the  nomination  of  Sophia's  father  to  a  lucra- 
tive poft  in  one  of  our  Leeward  iflandsf  Harriot 
was  robbed  of  her  friend,  as  Mr*  Mantori,  in  con- 
fequence  of  his  being  obliged  to  refide  fever^ 
years  abt'oad,  chofe  to  take  his  family  with  him. 

Sophia  received  the  firft  news  of  her  father's  ap- 
J>ointmfcnt  without  that  joy  which  (he  fhould  other- 
wife  have  felt,  upon  his  having  obtained  a  confi- 
derable  addition  to  his  income,  becstufe  flit  could 
not  help  thinking  of  the  feparation  from  hei*  Har- 
riot; and  her  refleBions,  occafioned  by  the  fince-^ 
E  e  ri^ 
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rkv  as  well  as  fervor  of  her  friendfliip,  threw  her 
mind,  for  a  time,  into  fo  painful  a  ftate,  that  ihe 
frequently  regretted  the  event  which  was  to  divide 
her  from  the  only  perfon  among  all  her  acquain-- 
tance>  for  whofe  fake  fhe  wiflied  to  remain  in 
England.  However^  when  fhe  came  to  refleft 
coolly,  and  with  trompofure  upon  her  father  s  pro- 
fitable poft^  and  Coniiderad  alfo,  that  being  his 
only  child,  Ihe  might  be  greatly  benefitted  by  the 
opportunities  put  into  his  power  to  enlarge  her 
fortune,  fhe  began  to  be  reconciled  to  herdeftined 
voyage,  tho*  fhe  could  not  refrain  from  tears  when 
the  hour  of  embarkation  approached. 

During  the  abfence  of  her  friend  from  England, 
Harriot  became  a  rich  heirefs,  by  the  death  of  her 
father,  and  was  ftrongly  folicited  by  numbers  to 
enter  into  the  marriage  flate.  She  had,  before  her 
father's  deceafe,  indeed,  received  addrefTes  from 
feveral  men,  with  fair  characters,  and  in  fuitable 
circumftances,  but  as  Mr.  Supleton  would  not, 
from  an  inherent  fordidnefs  in  his  difpofiiion,  ad- 
vance a  Chilling  in  his  life  time,  the  men  who 
courted  an  alliance  with  his  family,  foon  took  leave 
of  the  lady  who  had  attraQed  them,  not  caring  to 
truft  to  any  poflhumous  donations. 

As  an  heirefs,  and  as  a  rich  heirefs,  Harriot  was 
furrounded  by  admirers,  and  among  them,  fome  dt 
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her  fofmarfolicttors  made  their  appearance;  but^f' 
they  had  evidently  proved  themfelves  to  have  been 
aftuated  by  mercenary  (at  leaft  not  very  generous) 
motives,  {he  difcarged  them  upon  the  renewal  of 
their  addrefTes  to  her,  and  would  not  hear  any  of 
the  apologies  which  they  attempted  to  frame  for 
their  condu^l. 

The  man  whom  Harriot  moft  favoured  was  a 
Mr.  Moore,  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  education 
but  by  no  means  upon  an  equality  with  her  in  re- 
gard to  fortune:  yet,  as  he  had  every  requifite,  in 
her  opinion,  fortune  excepted,  to  render  the  mar- 
riage ftate  happy,  and  as  flie  was,  herfelf  amply 
furnifhed  with  that  agreeable  fupplement  to  all 
other  qualifications,  flie  did  not  imagine  that  fhe 
fhould  aft  with  the  (lighteft  indelicacy,  by  encou- 
raging her  diffident  lover  to  fappofe  that  his  ad- 
drefTes would  not  be  reje^ed. 

Moore,  U>ough  not  a  profeffed  fortune  hunter, 
could  not  fee  the  overtures  vnade  to  him  by  a  fin^ 
woman,  with  large  poncflTions,  un- flattered  by  them: 
he  was  not,  it  is  true,  literally  in  love  with  her^ 
but  her  many  amiable  qualities  operated  fo  power- 
fully  upon  him,  that  he  ventured  to  affure  himfelf 
he  could  not  be  unhappy  with  fuch  a  wife.  With 
Aehigheft  veneration,,  therefore,  for  her  virtues, 
E  e  2  and 


%iKi  channedi  with  her  accomplilhioents,  he  ayaUe^ 
bimfelf  of  the  encouragements  flie  delicately  threw 
in  his  way,  and  was  exti^einely  well  received. 

When  the  preliminaries  were  fettled  between 
him  and  his  fuitor,  Moore  fet  out  on  a  journey  to 
Portfmouih,  to  Tee  ^^n  old  uncle  there,  who  ac- 
cording to  a  letter  received  from  his  hoiife,  lay  at 
^he  poin't  of  deaths  and  wanted  very  n^uch  to  fee 
him  before  his  ^iSblution.  On  his  arrival  at 
Portfmouth^  however,  he  wa$  greatly  furprifed  to 
find  his  uncle  heartier  than  he  bad  been  for  feme 
years,  and  foon  afterwards  difcovered  that  he  had. 
been  drawn  from  the  capital  by  one  of  thofe^ 
facetious  gentlemen,  who,  for  the  fake  o£  what 
they  call  f^n,  take  an  infinite  deal  of  pleafufe  in 
throwing  people  into  fituations  not  at  all  agreeable 
to  them — into  fituations  fometimes  not  only  whitq- 
fically,  but  often  ferioufly  diftreffing. 

While  he  was  drinking  a  cheerful  glafs  one  even- 
ing with  his  uncle,  the  arrival  of  a  lady,  with  her 
daughter,  flung  the  old  gentleman  into  a  ftate  of 
aftonifiiment.  . 

Blefsme,  Madam^  exclaimed  he^  I  can  hardly 

believe  my  eyes. 

You  may  well  l^e  furprifed,  my  good  Sir,  re 
plied  Mrs.  Manloft^  but  to  tell  you  the  tiutb,  4fte 

climate 
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i:lunate  agreed  fo  ill  with  me  and  my  daughtei;, 
that  we  dcfired  Mr.  Mantoa  tQ  fend  us  home;  and 
tQ  endeavour  to  procure  his  own  return  to  £ng-« 
land  as  foon  as  he  could :  for  what  is  all  the  money 
in,  the  woTld  without  health  to  enjoy  it? 

Moore  foon  found  from  the  converfation  be-, 
tween  this  lady  and  his.  uncle,  that  her  daughter 
was  the  very  intimate  friend  of  his  Harriot:  he 
found  alfo,  after  a  few  interviews  with  her,  that  flic 
had  made  an  impreflfion  upon  his  heart  not  eafy  to 
be  eradicated:  he  found,  in  fhort^  that  while  he 
Oniy  efteemed  Harriot  Stapleton,  he  lov^d  Sophia 
Manton;  and  from  the  different  fenfations  which 
he  felt  from  the-confli£l  in  his  breaft  between  love 
and  honour,  he  was  in  a  ftate  of  difquiet  which  he 
had  never  till  now  experienced.  He  now  wiftied 
he  had  not  gone  fo  far  towards  an  union  with 
Harriot;  and  he  would  willingly  have  relinquifhed 
tXl  his  goWen  profpeSs  to  be  releafed  from  his  en- 
gagcments:  but  as  he  looked  upon  himfelf  already 
married  to  her,  though  the  ceremony  was  not  ac- 
tually perfomed,  his  principles  would  not*  fuffer 
liim  to  a£l  in  a  manner  which  would  injure  his 
teputation.  * 

Poor  Sophia,  at  the  fame  time,  had  her  con- 
Jgi^ :  her  tender  heart  throbbed  fo  much  in  fa- 
vour 
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voor  of  the  firft  man  who  had  occafioned  slnjr  ta« 
mult  in  it,  that  (he  was  deprived  of  her  ufual  tran^r 
quillity  by  day,  and  robbed  of  her  wonted  reft 
by  night.  Her  mother,  whofe  concern  for  her 
was  extreme,  becaufe  her  afFe3:ion  for  her  was  ex- 
ceflive,  adminiftered  all  the  confolation  in  her 
power,  and  urged  her  to  try  not  to  think  of  him 
for  a  hufband,  who  was  too  far  engaged  with  ano- 
ther woman,  to  her  deareft  friend,  to  leave  her 
without  appearing  in  a  very  ungenteel,  not  to  fay, 
diOionourable  light. 

The  confolations  of  her  mother  were  kindly  in- 
tended, and  her  arguments  were  rationally  applied^ 
but  Sophia  was  neither  calmed  by  the  one  nor 
convinced  by  the  other.  Her  heart  was  at  vari- 
ance with  her  head,  and  the  fenfations  of  the  for- 
mer overpowered  the  refle&ions  of  the  latter. 

While  Mrs.  Manton  and  her  daughter  were 
thus  fituated  at  Portfmouth,  in  the  houfe  of  Mrs. 
Benfon,  by  whom  they  were  accommodated  in 
.the  moft  friendly  and  hofpitable  manner^  Mi6 
Stapleton  was  acquainted  with  the  real  fituation  of 
her  friend  and  her  lover,  from  their  own  letters, 
in  fpite  of  all  their  efforts  to  conceal  it:  and  wrote 
a  prefling  invitation  to  the  former,  to  come  and 
iiay  a  few  weeks  with  her^  if  Mrs.  Manton  had  no 

material 
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material  obje£lion  to  the  compliance  with  her  re- 
queft.  This  invitation  brought  her  to  town,  and 
fhe  was  accompanied  by  Moore/who  now  thought 
it  high  time  to  return  to  his  generous  miftrefs> 
left  fhe  fliould  imagine  he  would  be  a  man  equally 
deftitute  of  gratitude  and  honor  by  deferting  her. 

The  firft  interview  between  the  two  female 
friends  was  very  ajBFefling:  the  pleafure  which  eaCh 
of  them  felt  from  their  liieeting,  being  ftrongly 
dafhed  with  the  pain  which  they  mutually  endured 
from  their  mutual  recoUeQions. 

Like  a  man  of  ftri6l:  honour,  Moore  began,  in 
a  few  days  to  forward  the  preparations  for  his  wed- 
ding day.  Harriot  as  (he  really  loved  him,  did 
not  know  how  to  put  a  ftop  to  them,  and  yet  her 
jpity  for  her  dear  friend  Sophia  often  made  her  fo 
Unhappy  aS  to  determine  to  give  up  the  man  of 
jber  heart,  to  preferve  the  life  of  a  woman  to  whofe 
Jbappinefs  he  was  become  abfolute  hecefTary.  Se- 
vere was  the  combat  in  her  tender  bofom,  be- 
tween her  feelings  for  her  lover,  and  her  feelings 
for  her  friend  :  at  length,  the  latter  prevailed. 

Having  overheard  a  litde  converfation  one  day 
between  this  unhappy  pair,  in  which  they  both  ex- 
Jbibited  themfelves  in.the  moft  amiable,  as  well  as 
the  moll  pitiable  light,  flie  broke  in  upon  them, 

with 
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#ilh  an  abrupt nefs,  for  which  the  WouM  liiVe 
keenly  reproached  herfelf,  had  (he  not  believed 
that  the  caufe  of  her  intrufion  would  forcibly  apo- 
logize for  it.  Addreffirtg  herfelr  to  them  alter- 
rtately,  fhe  affured  them  that  (he  could  not  think 
of  feeing  them  devoted  to  infelicity  on  her  acconnt^ 
and  that  the  pleafure  of  feeing  her  lover  the  hut 
band  of  her  friend,  would  fufficiently  alleviate  the 
uneafinefs  ihe  might  feel  during  the  firft  prefTures 
of  dif^ppointment. 

In  confequence  of  this  addreft  (there  is  no  c^e-  . 
icribing  the  behaviour  of  the  two  lovers,  melted  by 
the  generofity  of  fentiment  breathing  through  itj 
preparations  were  now  made  for  the  Union  of 
Moore  with  his  Sophia;  and  Mrs.  Manton  came 
to  town,  with  no  fmall  fatisfa3ion,  to  be  prefent 
at  her  daughter's  nuptials.  Before  that  day  ar- 
rived, ftie  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  her 
hufband's,  which  Ihocked  her  exceedingly :  Ihe  was 
informed  by  it,  that  Mr.  Manton,  havitig  one  night 
inet  with  loffes  at  the  gaming  table^  which  hi^^ 
whole  fortune  could  not  repair^  had  deftroyed 
himfelf. 

This  intelligence,  Vhile  it  fliook  Hatriot'4  teii-fc 
der  and  fympathizing  heart,  afforded  her  an  opppt- 
tunity  whichj  he  immediately  feized,  to  appear  td 
greater  advantage  than  evct*.     The  mooieiit  ih% 
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heard  of  it,  flie  fettled  an  handfome  annuity  ilpoii 
Mrs.  Manton,  and  then  gave  Sophia  as  genteel  a 
fortune  as  fhe  had  reafon  to  expeft  from  the  fup- 
pofed  circumftances  of  her  father  before  that  night, 
which,  by  ftri|)ping  him  of  all  his  poffeffions,  drove 
him  to  add  the  criminality  of  the  fuicide,  to  the 
folly  of  gamefter. 


ANECDOTE 

or 

Mr.  JBonnell  Thornton^ 

1r  Tf  THEN  the  late  facetious  Bonnell  Thorntori 
^  ^  was  a  ftudent  at  Oxford,  having  a  natu^ 
fai  turn  for  gaiety,  and  being  a  good  deal  circum- 
fcribed  in  his  finances,  he  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  ftratagem  for  ways  and  means.  He  had 
lately  had  two  new  fuits  of  clothes,  and  anticipated 
his  taylor's  demands  by  a  fictitious  bill ;  {ox  which, 
upon  remitting  it  to  his  father,  he  received  the 
amount  by  the  return  of  the  poft.  The  fight  of 
fo  much  cafh,  which  he  had  been  unaccuflomed 
to,  animated  him  with  an  uncommon  flow  of  fpi- 
rits,  which  were  not  to  be  indulged  in  fcholaflic 
'exercifes  j  fo  that  he  immediately  fet  out  for  the 
capital;  and,  having  there  equipped  himfelfwith 
F  f  a  bag-wig 
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a  bag-wig  and  fword,  he  s^ccooipanied  his  DuWir 
nea  to  the  play,    in  the  pit,     The.fecond   mufic 
was  fcarcely  finifhed,  before  his  Father  came,  and 
placed  himfelf  in  the  feat  before  him  ;  and,prefent- 
ly  turning  round,  was  a  good  deal  ftartled  at  feeing 
a  figure  that  fo  much  refembled  his  fon.     ''What, 
Bonnell!"  "  are  you  there**  ?  But  Bonnell,  who 
knew  nothing  could  befriend  him  upon  this  occa- 
fion   but  effrontery,    refolved  to  brazen   it  out, 
turned  to  his  lady  and  chatted  with  her,  not  pay- 
ing any  attention  to  the  old  gentleman's  enquiries. 
His  Father  was,  however,   very  diflatisfied,    not*. 
withftanding  Bonnell's  difguife,  and  retired  before 
the   play   was   finifhed,      very   much   chagrined* 
Upon    his  return  home,   he    found  an  intimate 
friend,  to  whom  he  communicated  the  caufe  of 
the  mortification  he  had  received ;    and  added^ 
that  he  would  burn  his  will,  and  cut  fuch  an    un- 
grateful rafcal  off  with   a  (hilling;  an  unnatural 
fcoundrel!  who  had  publickly  difowned  his  father. 
Mr.  Thornton's  friend  endeavoured  to  foften   his 
palfion,  and  difTuade  him  from  fo  precipitate  an 
aft ;  faying,   that  he  could   not  poflTibly  think  it 
was  Bonnell   Mr.  Thornton  had  feen,  and  that 
his  drefs  was  a  proof  of  miftake.     This,  however, 
did  not  prevent  his  perfevering  in  the  refolution  of 
deftroyihg  his  will,  till  his  friend  agreed  to  fet  out 
♦early  the  next  morning  for  Oxford,  and  there  re- 
ceive 
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ceive  fatisfaflory  intelligence.  Bonnel!^  convinc- 
ed of  his  critical  fituation,  r?tout  pod  for  Oxford, 
as  foon  as  the  play  was  finifhed,  and  got  there 
time  enough  to  be  at  morning  prayers.  His  father 
arrived  there  with  his  friend  in  the  evening,  and, 
upon  inquiry,  finding  his  fon  was  at  college,  and 
bad  been  at  prayers  that  very  morning,  he  returned 
fully  fat«isfied  with  Bonnell's  filial  duty. 


A    LETTER 

ON 

The  Caiifesof  difagreementin  Marriage. 

SIR, 

nn HOUGH,  in  the  diflertations  which  you 
-*•  have  given  us  on  marriage,  very  juft  cau- 
tions are  laid  down  againft  the  common  caufes  of 
infelicity,  and  the  necedity  of  having,  in  that  im- 
portant choice,  the  firft  regard  to  virtue,  is  care- 
fully inculcated,  yet  I  cannot  think  the  fubjeft  fo 
much  exhaufted,  but  that  a  little  refleftion  would 
prefent  to  the  mind  many  qucftions,  in  the  difcuf- 
lion  of  which  great  numbers  are  interefted,  and 
many  precepts  which  deferve  to  be  more  particu- 
larly and  forcibly  imprefled. 

You  feem,  like  moll   of  the  writers  that  have 
F  f  a  gone 
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gone  before  you,  to  have  allowed,  as  an  uncontef- 
ted  principle,  that  Marriage  is  generally  unhappy: 
but  I  know  not  whether  a  man  who  profeffes  to 
think  for  himfelf  and  concludes  from  his  own  ob- 
fervations^  does  not  depart  from  his  charafter  when 
he  follows  the  croud  thus  implicitly,  and  receives 
maxims  without  recalling  them  to  a  new  examina- 
tion, efpecially  when  they  comprife  fo  wide  a  cir- 
cuit of  life,  and  include  fuch  variety  of  circum- 
ftances.  As  I  have  an  equal  right  with  others  to 
give  my  opinion  of  the  objefts  about  me,  and  a 
better  title  to  determine  concerning  that  ftate 
which  I  have  tried,  than  many  who  talk  of  it  with- 
out experience,!  am  unwilling  to  be  reftrained 
by  mere  authority  from  advancing  what,  I  believe, 
an  accurate  view  of  the  world  will  confirm,  that 
marriage  is  not  commonly  unhappy;  and  that  moft 
of  thofe  who  complain  of  connubial  miferies,  have 
^s  much  fatisfafiion  as  their  nature  would  have  s^d- 
mitted,  or  their  condufl:  procured,  in  any  other 
condition. 

It  is,  indeed,  common  to  hear  both  fexes  re- 
pine at  their  change,  relate  the  happinefs  of  their 
earlier  years,  blame  the  folly  and  raftinefs  of  their 
own  choice,  and  warn  thofe  whom  they  fee  com- 
ing into  the  world  againft  the  fame  precipitance 
and  infatuation.     But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 

the 
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the  days  which  they  fo  much  wifli  to  call  back,  are 
the  days  not  only  of  celibacy  but  of  youth,  the 
days  of  novelty  and  improvement,  of  ardour  and 
of  hope,  of  health  and  vigour  of  body,  of  gaiety 
and  lightnefs  of  heart.  It  is  not  eafy  to  furround 
life  with  any  circumftances  in  which  youth  will 
not  be  delightful ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  whether 
married  or  unmarried,  we  fhall  find  the  vefture  of 
terreftrial  exiftence  more  heavy  and  cunobrous, 
the  longer  it  is  worn. 

That  they  cenfure  themfelves  for  the  indifcre- 
tion  of  their  choice,  is  not  a  fufBcient  proof  that 
they  have  chofan  ill,  fince  we  fee  the  fame  difcon- 
tent  at  every  other  part  of  life  which  we. cannot 
change.  Cvonverfe  with  almoft  any  man,  grown 
old  in  a  profeffion,  and  you  will  find  him  regretting 
that  he  did  not  enter  into  fome  different  courfe,  to 
which  he  too  late  finds  his  genius  better  adapt- 
ed, or  in  which  he  difcovers  that  wealth  and  hon- 
our are  more  eafily  attained.  'The  merchant,'* 
fays  Horace,  "  envies  the  foldier,  and  the  foldier 
recounts  the  felicity  of  the  merchant;  the  lawyer, 
when  his  clients  harafs  him,  calls  out  for  the  quiet 
of  the  countrymen;  and  the  countryman,  when 
bufinefs  calls  him  to  town,  proclaims  that  there 
is  no  happinefs  but  amidft  opulence  and  crowds." 
Every  man  recounts  the  inconveniences  of  his 

own 
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own  ftation,  and  thinks  thofe  of  any  other  lefs,  be* 
caufe  he  has  not  felt  them.  Thus  the  married 
praifc  the  cafe  and  freedom  of  the  fingle  ftate,  and 
the  fingle  fly  to  marriage  from  the  wearinefs  of  fo- 
litude.  From  all  our  obfervations  we  may  collet 
with  certainty,  that  mifery  is  the  lot  of  man,  but 
cannot  difcover  in  what  particular  condition  it 
will  find  mod  alleviations;  or  whether  all  external 
appendages  are  not,  as  we  ufe  them,  the  caufcs 
cither  of  good  or  ill. 

Whoever  feels  great  pain,  naturally  hopes  for 
eafe  from  change  of  pofture  ;  he  changes  it,  and 
finds  himfelf  equally  tormented  :  and  of  the  fame 
kind  are  the  expedients  by  which  we  endeavour 
to  obviate  or  elude  thofe  uneafinefles,  to  which 
mortality  will  always  be  fubje6l.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  married  ftate  is  eminently  miferable,  fince 
we  fee  fuch  numbers,  whom  the  death  of  their 
partners  has  fet  free  from  it,   entering  it  again. 

Wives  and  hufbands  are,  indeed,  inceiTantly 
complaining  of  each  other;  and  there  would  be 
reafon  for  imagining  that  almoft  every  houfe  was 
infefted  with  pervcrfenefs  or  oppreffion  beyond 
human  fufFerance,  did  we  not  know  upon  how 
fmall  occafions  fome  minds  burft  out  into  lamen- 
tations and  reproaches,  and  how  naturally  every 

animal 
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a^nimal  revenges  his  pain  upon  thofe  who  happen 
to  be  near,  without  any  nice  examination  of  its 
caufe.  We  are  always  willing  to  fancy  ourfelvcs 
within  a  little  of  happinefs,  and  when,  with  re- 
peated efforts,  we  cannot  reach  it,  perfuade  our- 
felves  that  it  is  intercepted  by  an  ill-paired  mate, 
fince,  if  we  could  find  any  other  obftacle,  it  would 
be  our  own  fault  that  it  was  not  removed. 

Anatomifts  have  often  remarked,  though  our 
difeafes  are  fufficiently  numerous  and  fevere,  yet 
when  we  enquire  into  the  ftrufture  of  the  body, 
the  tendernefs  of  fome  parts,  the  minutenefs  of 
others,  and  the  immenfe  multiplicity  of  animal 
functions  that  muft  concur  to  the  healthful  and 
vigorous  exerciie  of  all  our  powers,  there  appears 
reafon  to  wonder  rather  that  we  are  preferved  fo 
long,  than  that  we  perifli  fo  foon;  and  that  our 
frame  fubfifts  for  a  fingle  day,  or  hour,  without 
diforder,  rather  than  that  it  fhould  be  broken  or 
obftrufted  by  violence  of  accidents  or  length  of 
lime. 

The  fame  refleftion  arifes  in  my  mind,  upon 
obfervation  of  the  manner  in  which  marriage  is 
frequently  contraQed. 

When  I  fee  the  avaricious  and  crafty  taking 
companions  to  their  tables  and  their  beds,  without 

any 
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any  enquiry,  but  after  farms  and  money;  or  t^e 
giddy  and  thoughilefs  uniting  themfelves  for  life 
lo  thofe  whom  they  have  only  feen  by  the  light  of 
tapers  at  a  ball ;  when  parents  make  articles  for 
their  children,  without  enquiring  after  their  con- 
fent ;  when  fome  marry  for  heirs  to  difappoint 
their  brothers,  and  others  throw  themfelves  into 
the  arms  of  thofe  whom  they  do  not  love,  becaufe , 
they  have  found  themfelves  rejefted  where  they 
were  more  folicitous  to  pleafe;  when  fome  m^rry 
becaufe  their  fervants  cheat  thcrft,  fome  becaufe 
they  fquander  their  own  money,  fome  becaufe 
their  houfes  are  peftered  with  company,  fome  be- 
caufe they  will  live  like  other  people,  and  feme 
only  becaufe  they  are  fick  of  themfelves,  I  am  not 
fo  much  inclined  to  wonder  that  marriage  isfome- 
times  unhappy,  as  that  it  appears  fo  little  loaded 
with  calamity;  and  cannot  but  conclude  that  foci- 
ety  has  fomething  in  itfelf  eminently  agreeable  to 
human  nature,  when  I  find  its  pleafurcs  fo  great 
that  even  the  ill  choice  of  a  companion  can  hardly 
over-balance  them.  «, 

By  the  ancient  cuftom  of  the  Mufcovites,  the 
xiien  and  women  never  faw  each  other  till  they 
were  joined  beyond  the  power  of  parting.  It  may 
be  fufpefted  that  by  this  method  many  unfuitable 
matches  were  produced,  and  many  tempcBs  affoci- 

atcd 
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ated  tliat  were  not  qualified  to  give  piea(ur<i  td 
each  other.  Yet,  perhaps  among  a  peopled  fo  lit- 
tle delicate,  where  the  paucity  of  gratifications  and 
the  Uniformity  of  life  gave  no  opportunity  for  ima- 
gination to  interpofe  its  obje£iions,  there  was  not 
much  danger  of  capricious  diflike^  and  white  they 
felt  neither  cold  nor  hunger^  they  might  live  qui- 
etly together,  without  any  thought  of  the  defeSs 
of  one  another.  Amongft  lis,  whom  knowledge 
has  made  nice,  and  affluence  wanton^  there  are^ 
indeed,  more  cautions  requifite  to  fecure  tranquil- 
lity; and  yet  if  we  obferve  the  manned  iil  which 
thofe  converfe,  who  havefingled  out  eatfa  other 
for  marriage,  we  (hall,  perhaps,  not  think  thai  the 
Ruffians  loft  much  by  their  reftraint*  For  ih6 
whole  endeavour  of  both  parties,  during  the  time 
of  courtfhip^  is  to  hinder  themfelves  ftonl  being 
known,  and  to  difguife  their  natural  temper,  aiid 
real  defires,  iti  hypocritical  inlitatioH^  (ludied  com-^ 
pliance,  and  continued  affection.  Fiom  the 
time  that  their  love  is  avowed,  neither  fees  thfe 
other  but  iti  a  ma(k,  and  the  chdat  is  mslnaged  of-^ 
ten  on  both  fides  with  fo  much  art^  anddifcovered 
afterwards  with  fo  much  abruptnefs,  that  .each  hsU 
reafon  to  fufpefl  that  fome  transformation  hsis  hapt 
pened  on  the  wedding  night,  and  thstt,  by  a  fir&nge 
impofture  one  ha$  b^en  courted,  and  anothef 
married. 

G  g  i  defiri 
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I  defire  you,  therefore,  to  queftion  all  vho  fliatl 
hereafter  come  to  you  with  matrimonial  com- 
plaints,  concerning  their  behaviour  in  the  time  of 
courtlhip,  and  inform  them  that  they  are  neither 
to  wonder  nor  repine,  when  a  contrad  begun  with 
fraud  has  ended  in  difappointment. 

I  am,  &C. 


On   IJ^DUSTRT. 

INVENTIVE  power!  to  thee  we  owe. 
The  fwelling  fail,  the  vent'rous  prow. 
That  boldly  ftems  the  impetuous  tide. 
And  o'er  the  billowy  ocean  rides. 
O  be  thy  praife  for  ever  fung! 
From  thee  cold  independence  fprung. 
Afpiring  high,  thy  fpirit  broke 
The  bondage  of  the  feudal  yoke. 
Bade  man  his  native  force  exert. 
His  high  prerogative  aflert. 
And  fcorn  and  reprobate  the  lore 
That  juftifies  defpotic  power. 
The  gothic  lords  beheld  with  pain 
.Thy  navies  bounding  o'er  the  main, 
With  pain  thy  thriving  cities  faw. 
And  progrefs  of  thy  equal  law; 
Nor  dar'd  thy  influence  oppofe, 


For 
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For  bright  thy  radiant  ftar  arofe, 
And  independence  came  confefs'd 
Redoubted  champion  of  the  weft. 


THE 

STORY  OF  THE  TWO  SISTERS, 

From  whom  the  Village  Church  of  Reculver^ 
near  Margate  takes  its  name. 

npOWARDS  the  end  of  thofe  troublefome 
-*•  times,  when  England  was  ihook  by  the 
fends  of  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancaster  ; 
there  refided,  in  a  village  near  the  banks  of  the 
Medway,  a  gentleman  whofe  name  was  Geoffry 
De  Saint  Clair,  defcended  from  a  family  of  great 
antiquity  and  repute  in  thofe  parts.  The  many 
lances,  and  pieces  of  armour,  that  hung  roiind  the 
old  hall,  did  not  render  it  more  refpeftable,  than 
did  the  unbounded  benevolence  of  its  prcfent  pof- 
feffor.  The  poor  fat  at  his  gate^  and  bleffed  his 
liberal  hand ;  and  never  a  pilgrim  repofed  in  his 
porch,  without  remembering,  ia  his  orifons^  its 
hofpitable  owner. 

Saint  Clair  had  allied  himfelf  in  marriage  with 

the  Lady  Margaret  De  Boys,   a  woman  of  high 

G  g  ft  birth, 
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birtbi  and  rare  endowments;  whofe  accompliih*^ 
ments  might  have  embellilhed  the  greateft  fcenes^ 
had  not  a  love  of  domeftic  life,  and  religious  caft 
of  mind^  induced  her  to  prefer  retirement.     All 
her  leifure  hours^  which  her  family  did  not  call 
for,  were  fpent  in  duties,  which,  in  that  age,  ladies 
of  the  nobleft  rank  exercifed^  without  thinking 
they  demeaned  their  ftations;  (he  relieved  the  in^ 
digent^ — advifcd  with  the  unfortunate,— -vifited 
the  fick,  —  and   brought  up  her   Twin  Daugh^ 
ters,  Frances  and  Isabella,  in  the  fame  fen- 
timents;  accuftoming  them  very  early,  to  attend 
upon  her  in  all  thofe  afts  of  primitive  piety.     A« 
thefe  young  ladies  were  the  fole  iflue  of  Saint 
Clair  and  Lady  Margaret,  they  devoted  their  whole 
attention  to  their  education;  and  had  the  comfort 
to  find  in  their  minds,  fo. rich  a  foil,. that  every 
thing  profpered  which  was  planted  in  them:  no 
ufeful  knowledge  was  omitted,  no  external  accom- 
plifliment  neglefted. 

Frances  and  Isabella  were  now  arrived  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  the  amiablenefs  of  their 
charaBers,  their  enlarged  underftanding,  and  the 
gracefulnefs  of  their  perfons,  won  the  admiration, 
and  efteem  of  all  who  approached  them.  They 
had>  from  fimilitude  of  manners,  and  fentiment^^ 
cpntra^ed  fuqh  a  rare  affeftipn  for  (bach  otberi 

that 
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tloat  It  fe6med  as  if  nature,  by  forming  them  to- 
gether in  the  womb,  had  prepared  them  for  that 
extraordinary  union^  which  was  to  diftinguifh 
their  lives,  and  for  thofe  effufions  of  elevated 
friendihip,  which  the  lofs  of  their  exemplary  mo* 
ther  was  one  day  to  call  forth.  Nor  was  this  event 
very  remote;  Lady  Margaret  was  feized  by  a  fud- 
den  illnefs,  which,  in  a  few  days,  carried  her  off, 
and  defolated  one  of  the  happieft  families  in  the 
world. 

It  would  be  difBcuU  to  defcribe  the  founds  o( 
woe,  which  on  this  occafion;  echoed  through  all 
the  manfion,  or  the  fighs  of  the  difconfolate  poor^ 
under  the  windows.  The  grief  of  Saint  Clair^ 
after  the  many  years  of  uninterrupted  happinefs 
that  he  had  enjoyed  with  Lady  Margaret,  in  its- 
firft  attack,  almbft  overpowered  his  reafon ;  Fran* 
c^s  and  Isabella  had  the  weight  of  a  father ^s 
forrow  added  to  their  own;  which  compelled  them 
to  fmother  their  feelings,  great  as  they  were,  and 
to  aiTume  a  fortitude  their  hearts  difavowed. 

—•Lovely  mourners! — njore  lovely  in  yoiir 
tears! — methinks  I  fee  you  now,  bathed  in  filial 
forrow,  {landing  by,  and  fuppporting  your  diC* 
tra£led  parent — ftriving  in  vain  to  tear  him  from 
the  coffin,  which  he  will  not  fufFer  his  fervants  to 

clofe^i 
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clofe,  ftill  demanding,  in  wild  utterance,  again, 
and  again — one  lajl — lafi  look!--^ 

m 

—Heavens!  howfevere  adiftrefs!  if  any  reader 
hath  been  in  a  fituation,  to  afk  for  a  lajl  look  of 
what  is  mod  dear  to  him,  and  what  he  is  going  to 
be  deprived  of  for  ever — he  alone  can  beft  judge, 
bow  much  that  bofom  is  agonized,  that  urges  the 
requeft! 

Though  Saint  Clair  called  in  aid  all  philofophy, 
to  fupport  himfelf  under  the  lofs  of  his  beloved 
Lady  Margaret,  yet  he  was  worn,  by  a  filent  for^ 
row,  which  had  fo  vifible  an  effeO:  on  his  health, 
as  to  menace  his  life;  and  which,  in  about  a  year, 
put  an  end  to  it. 

In  this  mournful  interval,  the  greateft  comfort 

his  dejefted  daughters   received,  was,   from    the 

frequent  vilits  of  their  uncle  John  De  Saint  Clair, 

who  was  at  that  time.  Abbot  of  the  monaftery  of 

Saint  AuGusTiN  in  Canterbury  :  of  which 

place,  there  are,  at  this  day,  fuch  noble  remains 

exifting.     He  was  the  younger  brother  of  Geof- 

fry,  though  there  was  but  the  difference  of  a  year 

between  them ;  and  was  reputed  to  be  a  man  of 

fo  much  learning  and  virtue,  that  Saint  Clair,  by 

his  will,  recommended  his  children  to  his  care  and 

proteftion ;  bequeathing  to  each  of  thema  a  very 

large  inheritance* 

ThQ 
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The  manner  in  which  Frances  had  been  ^ 
brought  up,  added  to  her  natural  turn  of  mind^ 
and  the  example  of  a  mother,  ftie  fo  much  revered, 
determined  her  to  a  life  of  religious  retirement :  and 
a  great  convent  of  BenediSine  Nuns,  not  verydit 
ftantfrom  Feversham,  happening  afew  months 
after,  to  lofe  their  principal,  (who  wa^  always  one 
of  a  confiderable  family)  the  Abbot  of  Sain.t 
AuGusTiN,  perceiving  her  fixed  in  her  fcheme 
of  life,  procured  her  to  be  named  the  Lady  Abbe6 
of  it. 

Isabella,  who  had  never  as  yet  been  fepara- 
ted  from  her  fifter,  would,  on  this  occafion,  moft  . 
willingly  have  taken  the  veil.  *»Tbe  fame  roof/' 
fays  Ihe,  "  hath  ever  hitherto  covered  us,—  the 
fame  have  been  our  wiflies, —  the  fame  our  pur« 
fuits  ; — the  grave  hath  divided  us  from.thofe,  who 
taught  us  the  amiablenefs  of  frieadihip,— -  and 
fliall  alone  divide  us  from  one  another !" 

The  Abbot  was  much  hurt  by  this  declaration 
of  his  niece.  He  defired  her  to  banifh  from  her 
thought,  fuch  a  refolution ;  and  failed  not  to  inti- 
mate to  her,  that  Frances,  having  devoted  her- 
felf  to  the  cloifter  (he  remained  the  only  fupport 
of  the  family  of  St.  Clair ;  that  her  virtues  fhould 
rather  embelliih  fociety,  than  be  loft  within  the 

walls 
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walls  of  a  monaftery ;  and  wifbed  (he  would  by 
accepting  fome  alliance  of  fuitable  rank  atid  for* 
tune,  rather  permit  thofe  accomplifliments  to  be 
leen  by  the  worlds  which  (he  fought  to  hide  in  ob- 
livion. 

Frances^  on  her  part,  however  flie  was 
charmed  with  this  teftimony  of  her  fitter's  afFec^ 
tion,  joined  in  fentiment  with  her  uncle,  expref- 
fing  to  her^  how  much  happier  (he  (hould  be,  to 
fee  her  fettle  herfelf  by  marriage,  and  imitate  the 
good  life  and  example  of  their  excellent  mother. 

«*  I  am  not,  you  know,"  fays  (he,  "  by  the  re- 
ligious office  I  fill,  tied  down  to  all  thofe  rules, 
which  of  courfe  muft  be  impofed  on  you ;  my  li* 
berty  remains ;  we  (hall  have  conftant  opportuni-i^ 
ties  of  cominuing  that  intercourfe  of  love,  our 
hearts  fo  mutually  defire.  It  will  be  the  higheft 
pleafure  to  me,  to  fee  you  united  to  a  man  wor« 
thy  your  choice;  preferving  in  our  father's  cattle, 
that  hofpitality,  for  which  it  hath  fo  long  been 
famed ;  and  whenever  you  (halt  wi(h  to  make  a 
fhort  retreat  from  the  buttle  of  the  worlds  our 
holy  houfe  will  afford  you  a  peaceable  afylum.^ 

It  was  not  but  with  great  difficulty^  nor  even 
till  much  time  after,  ^hat,  by  the  repeated  folici<* 
tations  of  Fhakces^  and  her  uncle^  IsjkBthtA, 

was 
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lyds  prevailed  bn  to  relinquifli  entirely,  heir  inteii-^ 
tions  of  entering  on  a  monaftic  life.  She  reiided 
JFor  fome  time,  in  her  father's  venerable  old  man- 
fion  on  the  Medway,  accompanied  by  a  widowed 
aunt,  her  father's  filler;  who,  at  intervals,  attend- 
ed her  on  vifits  to  France^,  and  alfo,  at  particu- 
lar feafons,  to  the  Abbot,  at  hi^  hoUfe,  whibh  was 
a  noble  building,  adjoihing  to  the  ttionaftery  of 
St.  Augustin. 

It  was  in  one  of  thefe  vifits  to  her  uncle,  that 
fhe  became  acquainted  with  Henfy  De  Belville,  be- 
tween whofe  fkthcr  and  the  Abbot,  tfidre  had  long 
fiibfifted  a  moft  firm  JPriendfliifi;  He  was  of  good 
birth,  though  much  inferior  to  Isabella  in  for- 
tune; his  father's  eftite  haviiig  greatly  fuffered  iri 
the  cohfufion  of  thdfe  turbulent  timicK, 

^  Belville  wa^^now  in  his  tweol^y^tiinib  ye^fi  bis 
figure  was  graceful,  and  manlyj  {ind,  to  a  difpofi- 
tion  as  amiable  as  his  petfoii,  was  joined  anundcf'- 
iUnding  bci^h  quick  and  ftropg,  atid  which  bad 
been  iitiproved  by  the  mod  ei^tenfive  education^ 
that  the  fafhion  of  the  age  allowed.  He  had  been 
fent  to  travel  over  EtJitopi^,  had  refided  in  feve^ 
ral  of  its  principal  courts;  and  was  riow  on  bift  rer 
turn  from  a  fhort  expedition  into  France,  and  bad 
(lopped  at  Cantirbury^  to  pay  bis  refpeds  to 
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the  Abbot,  and  to  deliver  certain  letters  widi 
which  be  had  been  charged. 

Belville^  on  his  firft  return  to  Engl  an  d,  afew 
years  previous  to  the  prefent  period,  had  beea 
honoured  by  the  patronage  of  Richard  Duke 
otGLOucESTER;  near  whofc  pejfon,  he  held  an 
employmenty  which  could  not  long  difpenfe  with 
his  abfence;  for  that  prince,  being  now  mounted 
on  the  throne  of  England,  the  whole  nation  was 
thrown  into  an  hoftile  ftate. 

It  will  not  be  wondered  at,  if  after  Belville  and 
r^^ti^LLA  had  been  a  few  days  together,  their 
matuaHkCComplifhments,  and  their  mutual  defire" 
to  pleafe,  fiioUld  have  made  them  much  charmed ' 
with  one  another.  Belville  felt  himfelf  enamoured 
of  his  fair  companion,  and  had  the  fatisfadion  to 
perceive,  that  his  attention  to  her  was  not  thrown 
away.     Though  he  took  leave,  after  a  (hort  tinaCj 
to  go  to  London,  yet  he  found  an  excufe  for  re-, 
^turning  very  foon;  and  having  reafon  to  think  he* 
bad  made  a  favourable  impreffion  on  I%hBt,i,hAi 
did  not  long  hefitate  to  propofe  himfelf  to  her,  as 
one  who  would  be  happy  to  pafs  his  life,  in  the  focie- 
tyof  fo  engaging  a  woman.    His  offer  was  not  Icfs 
pleafing  to  Isabella,  than  it  was  to  her  uncle, 
and  Frances;  the  latter  of  whom  agreed  to  give 

up 
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up  to  her  lifter,  her  right  in  the  caftle  of  St.  Clair> 
where  it  was  propofed  they  Ihould  refide. 

Every  thing  was  preparing  for  their  nuptials; 
and  nothing  could  wear  a  fairer  face  of  profperity^ 
than  did  this  purpofed  union  of  true  and  difinter* 
efted  afFeflion.  But  the  fuccefsful  prpgrefs  that 
the  arms  of  Henry  of  Richmond  now  made  in 
the  kingdom,  had  obliged  Richard  to  pppofe 
them  with  his  utmoft  force,  and  to  fummon  all  his 
fervants  to  attend  his  camp ;  amongft  whom,  as 
before  mentioned,  was  the  intended  bridegroom ; 
who  at  this  time  would  moft  willingly  have  waved 
the  fervice,  had  not  his  own  nice  fenfe  of  hoQOUf) 
and  his  zeal  for  his  royal  mafter,  overcome  every 
private  motive. 

Were  I  to.  follow  clofely,  the  manufcript  from 
whence  the  fubftance  of  this  ftory  is  drawn,  it 
would  lead  me  into  fome  of  the  hiftorical  tranfac^ 
tions  of  thofe  times,  which  are  already  fufficiently 
known;  only  it  is  worthy  of  being  remembered, 
that  there  are  encomiums  beftowed  on  the  charac- 
ter, and  perfon  of  Richard;  upon  both  of  which 
biftorians  have  thrown  fo  much  deformity.  I  (hall 
therefore  pafs  over  thofe  circumftances,  which  are 
foreign  to  my  fubjeft;  and  only  obferve,  that  the 
unfortunate  Belville  was  amongft  thofe  of  the 
king's  follower^j  who  (bared  their  royal  inafter*s 
H  h  2  fate 
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fate  in  Bosworth  Field.  He  was  near  Ricu-^ 
ARD  in  great  part  of  the  battle,  and  was  alfo  a  wit- 
nefs  of  his  death;  and  his  own  horfe  being  killed 
under  him^  either  by  the  fall,  or  by  being  tram-- 
pled  on  in  the  confufion,  his  thigh  was  broken; 
and,  after  Richmond's  party  had  obtained  the 
vidory,  this  gallant  youth  was  carried,  with  feve- 
ral  others  wounded,  into  Leicester^  where,  his 
rank  being  known>  he  was  lodged  in  a  monaftery 
of  Black  Friars^  in  that  city. 

His  page,  Bertram,  who  had  ferved  him  from 
his  infancy,  took  care  that  every  affiftance  ihould 
be  procured  him;  but  the  fever,  which  was  occa-> 
fioned  by  the  accident,  together  with  many  brui- 
fes  he  had  received,  neither  gave  himfelf,  or  thofc 
about  him,  any  other  profpcQ,  but  that  of  ap* 
proaching  death. 

Thofe  who  contemplate  Belville  a  few  weeks 
before,  in  the  full  vigour  of  youth,  flattering 
himfelf  with  every  expeftation  of  happinefs,  that 
virtue,  fortune,  and  a  union  with  one  of  the  love- 
lieft  of  women,  could  prefent  to  his  imagination; 
and  now  pifture  him — ftretched  on  a  poor  pallet, 
— furrounded  by  a  parcel  of  mendicant  friars,-— 
his  countenance  Ihrunk  and  wan, — and  his  cyds 
fixed  with  humility  and  refignation,  on  a  trutjh 
fix  which  they  held  before  him,  cfimnot  fuJreIy,fey 
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the  contraft,  avoid  dropping  a  figh^  at  the  fallacy 
of  human  hopes! 

A  little  before  he  expired,  he  defired  to  be  left 
alone  with  his  Page,  that  he  might  give  him  his 
lateft  orders. 

*^  Bertram,"  fays  he,  looking  willfully  on  hira^ 
**  the  day  that  hath  ruined  our  Sovereign's  for- 
**  tune,  hath  blafted  mine !  and  that  too,  in  the 
**  moment  when  it  fhone  the  faireft!  Thou  wilt 
*^  foon  render  me  the  laft  of  thy  faithful  fervices? 
^*  Let  my  body  reft  with  the  fathers  of  this  houfe, 
^*  and  as  foon  as  thou  hath  feen  its  due  rites  per- 
**  formed,  fpeed  thee  to  Canterbury,  and  ac- 
**  quaint  the  holy  Abbot  of  St.  Augustin,  with 
*^  the  bloody  event  of  yefterday.  Conjure  him, 
**  that  he  unfold  it  to  my  intended  bride,  in  fuch 
"  a  manner  as  his  difcretion  Ihall  advife.  Bear  her 
^«  this  jewel  from  my  finger,  in  token,  that  my  laft 
••thoughts  dwelt  on  her;  and  tell  her;  my  only 
'^  'figh  in  leaving  the  world,  was  for  the  lofing  her, 
**  whofe  virtues  fo  embellifli  it!" 

The  faithful  Bertram  dropped  atcarof  aflfeaion 

and  gratitude,  over  the  grave  of  his  gallant  ma- 

*fter;  and  journeying  to  CanterbuirV  with  a 

bur^ng  heart,  prefented  bimfelf  before  4be  Ab« 
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bot^  with  fucb  a  countenance,  as  hardly  needed  a 
tongue  to  tell  his  melancholy  enand. 

The  arrival  of  Belville's  Page,  could  not  be 
longafecret  to  Isabella,  who  was  then  at  her 
uncle's ;  and  whofe  mind  inftantly  foreboded 
fome  extraordinary  event ;  though  the  news  of 
the  battle  had  not  yet  reached  that  city. 

When  Saint  Clair  was  himfelf  fufficiently  com-* 
pofed,  to  open  the  mournful  bufinefs  to  his  niece, 
he  fpared  none  of  that  ghoftly  comfort,  which  a 
good  man  would  offer  on  fucb  an  occalion; 
though  the  amount  of  all  that  can  be  faid  to  the 
fons  and  daughters  of  affliftion,  is  no  ra^re  than 
this,  that  it  is  our  duty,  and  our  intereft,  to  bear, 
with  patience,  that  which  is  not  in  our  power  to 
alter!  The  emotions  of  nature  muft  fubfide,  be- 
fore the  foothing  voice  of  reafon  can  be  heard! 

Isabella,  after  giving  way  to  the  firft  trans- 
ports of  paffion,  affumed  a  fortitude,  and  refigna- 
tion,  which  her  piety  alone  could  infpire.  She 
defired  that  Bertram  might  be  detained,  two,  or 
three  days,  at  the  monaftery,  and  as  foon  as  her 
mind  was  more  fortified,  (he  would  difpatch  him 
to  herfifter  Frances,  whom  (he  could  then  bear 
to  fee  with  more  calmncfs ;  and  to  whom  flie  fent 
the  fcillQwing  letter,  by  the  h^nds  of  tl^epage* 

f^Moft 


I 
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*'  Moft  beloved  Sifter, 

*^  I  am  plunged  from  the  height  of  imaginary 
**  happinefs,  into  the  depth  of  real  diftrefs !  The 
**  meffenger  who  delivers  this,  will  inform  you  of 
*«  my  fituation,  and  to  him  I  refer  you  for  parti- 
*«  culars,  which  I  am  unable  to  dwell  on.  Belvillc 
*'  is  no  more !  All  that  dream  of  happinefs  which 
**  I  hoped  for,  from  an  alliance  with  that  dear, 
*<  that  amiable  man,  is  vanifhed  in  an  inftant ! 
**  and  I  wake  into  a  world,  that  hath  no  objeQ: 
^  for  my  regard,  but  the  affeftion  of  my  ever  ten- 
**  der  Frances  !  I  fupport  my  adverfity  with  all 
'*  the  fortitude  I  ^can  fummon  up;  but  heaven 
•*  only  knows  the  ftruggles  of  my  heart!  From 
*•  the  time  that  the  united  folicitations  of  you, 
««  and  my  uncle,  prevailed  on  me  (though  reluc- 
"  tantly)  to  abfent  myfelf  from  you,  my  foul  hath 
^  been  agitated  between  hope  and  difappointment! 
"  I  will  truft  the  fallacy  of  the  world  no  more; 
•*  the  remainder  of  my  days  fhall  be  paffed  with 
**  you ;  and  we  will  end  life  as  we  began  it,  in  an 
**  infeparable  union.  Your  converfe,  and  the  fo- 
**-litude  of  a  cloifter,  can  alone  reftore  tranquillity 
«« to  the  mind,  of  your  ever  faithful,  and  difconfo- 
*Hate.  «  Isabella." 

When  the  Lady  Abbefs  faw  her  fitter,  Ihe  found 
her  ftill  more  confirmed  in  her  refolution  of  en- 
tering 
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tering  on  a  monaftic  life  Her  Unde^  conceiving 
it  might  beft  reftore  a  calm  to  ber  troubled  (pints, 
no  longer  oppofed  it;  and  as  foon  as  her  affairs 
were  properly  adjufted,  and  every  thing  prepared, 
ihe  took  the  veil  in  the  convent  where  Frakces 
prefided. 

Isabella,  now  found  in  religion,  the  only 
confolation  for  her  paft  misfortunes;  and  though 
the  remembrance  of  her  beloved  Belville,  would 
often  come  acrofs  ber,  and  fpread  a  temporary 
gloom  over  her  mind^  yet  fhe  conftantly  ftrovc  to 
difpel  it  by  piety  and  reGgnation.  The  Two  Sis- 
ters enjoyed  all  that  heartfelt  pleafure,  which 
arifes  from  rooted  friendfhip ;  and,  as  the  effeds 
of  benevolent  difpofitions  operate  on  all  aroundi 
theirs  ferved  to  communicate  happinefs  to  all  the 
Sifterhood. 

The  Uanufcript  informs  us,  that  after  thefe  la- 
dies had  pafled  near  fourteen  years  in  this  peaceful 
retirement,  the  Abbefs  was  feized  with  an  alarui'* 
ing  fever^  the  efFeds  of  which  hung  fo  long  Upon 
her,  that  they  greatly  endangered  her  life.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  conceive,  how  fevere  Isabella's 
fufferings  were,  in  this  dreadful  interval  of  fot 
penfe  and  apprehenfion,  or  the  anxieties  of  her 
mind,  till  her  Sifter  was  rcftored  to  health. 

FRANCES) 
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Frances,  during  her  illnefs,  had  made  a  pri- 
vate vow  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,   that  if  fhe 
recovered,  (he  would  lend  foiiie  coftly  prefent  to 
a  chapel,  which  was  confecrated  to  her,  at  a  little 
port,  called  Bradstow  or  Broad-Stairs,  iii 
the  Ifle  of  Thanet  (part  of  \^hich  chapel  is  at  this, 
day   remaining);  and  in   which,   her  iniagq  wds 
t (teemed  to  work  fuch  great  miracles,  that  Pil- 
gr*t;ns  came  from  parts  very  remote,   to  vifit  k; 
and  it  was  held  in  fuch  veneration,  that  4II  (hips 
pa(Bng  within  fight  of  it,  are  reported  to  havecon- 
ftantly  lowered  their  top- fails,  to  falute  it.     And 
the  feaft  of  the  Invention  of  the  holy  crofs,  which 
was  the  third  day  of  May^  being  to  be  celebrated, 
there,  with  great  folcmnity,  her  gratitude  for  her 
recovery,  and  for  the  fuppofed  interceflQon  of  the, 
Virgin,  determined  her  to  go  hcrfelf  at  that  timc^. 
and  fulfil  her  vow«. 

Isabella  obtained  permidion  to  accompany 
her  Sifter  in  this  devout  purpofe;  and  the  jCoads 
being  little  frequented  in  that  age,  and  a  horfe 
almoft  the  only  conveyance,  they  refolved  to  put 
themfelves,  with  two  attendants,  aboard  a  pat- 
fage  (loop,  that  ufually  went,  at  ftated  times  from 
Feversham  to  Broad-Staijr,s,  and  other  pafts 
along  the  cbaft^  betweeh  that  place  and  the 
Downsj 

I  i  They 
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They  fet  fail  in  the  eveniog,  but  had  not  booi 
at  lea  above  two  hoursy  before  a  violent  ftorm  a^- 
rofe.  Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  navi- 
gation of  this  coaft,  quite  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  knows  how  difficult  it  is  rendered  by 
reafon^  of  the  many  flats,  and  banks  of  fand,  that 
obftrud  it. 

The  fuddennefs  and  fury  of  the  ftorm,  together 
with  the  thunder  and  lightning  that  accompan^d 
it,  threw  a  difmay  amongft  all  the  paflengers ;  and 
the  mariners,  from  the  oppofition  of  the  wind  and 
tide,  were  unable  to  direft  the  veffel.  To  purfue 
their  courfe  was  impradicable ;  they  therefore  at- 
tempted to  fave  themfelves,  by  running  in  on  the 
Ihore,  at  a  little  place  called  Reculver  (which 
is  a  fmall  village  though  of  great  antiquity,  fituat- 
cd  on  the  border  of  the  Ifle  of  Thanet; )  but  the 
advance  of  night,  and  a  thick  fog,  prevented  them 
from  difcerning  exaftly,  whereabout  they  were. 
Every  endeavour  to  reach  the  (hore  was  fruftrated 
by  the  ftorm  driving  them  from  it;  and  their  fails 
being  all  (battered^  a  fudden  fwell  of  the  fpa,  bore 
theni  quite  out  of  their  direfiion,  and  ftruck  the 
veffel  on  a  bank  of  fand,  called  the  Horfe,  that  lies 

a  little  off  from  Reculver. 

> 

The  furprize — the  confufion — and  the  image  of 
death,  that  muft  naturally  ruih  into  the  minds,  of 

people, 
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people,  who  are  od  the  point  of  being  wrteked^ 
can  only  be  juftlyfelt,  or  defcribed,  by  thofe,who 
have  ftood  in,fo  dreadful  a  fituation.  Each  bne 
l-ecohimended  himfelf  to  God,  to  his  Tutelar 
Saint  The  mariners  hoifted  out  their  long  boat, 
as  precipitately  as  they  could;  and  that  which 
moft  agitated  the  thoughts  of  Frances  and  Isa- 
bella, was,  the  mutual  prefervation  of  each 
other. 

Scarce  was  the  boat  on  the  furface  of  the  waves, 
when  every  one  was  eager  to  rufh  into  it;  for  it 
was  certain  the  vefTel  muft  bulge  in  a  few  hours, 
and,  to  add  to  the  horror,  night  advanced.  The 
Captain,  almoft  by  force,  dragged  the  Lady  Ab- 
befs,  and  her. Sifter,  from  the  cabin,  and  fcarcfe 
had  he  helped  the  firft,  half  dead  as  fhe  was,  down 
the  fide  of  the  ftiip,  when  thofe  who  were  already 
in  the  boat,  finding  they  muft  all  perifh,  if  more 
got  in,  puflied  oflP  inftantly,  and  rowed  towards 
fliore,  in  fpite  of  the  menaces  of  the  Captain,j  who 
ftood  on  deck,  fupporting  Isabeli^a,  th?  intrea- 
ties  of  the  Abbefs,  who  was  wild  to  return,  or  the 
cries  of  the  paffengers  left  behind. 

The  only  faint  hope  which  now  remained  to 

thofe  on  board,  was,  that  the  veffel  might  poffibly 

hold  together,;  till  fome  afliftance  could  be  obtain- 

I  i  2  ed 
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ed  frpm  the  (hore ;  which  they  ftill  flauered  then^ 
felves  would  comey  in  cafe  the  boat  reach  the  land^ 
which  it  providentially  did,  though  with  the  otmoft 
TiflL  Every  one  who  remained  in  the  veflel  wm 
refigned  to  their  fate;  and  fur  rounded  as  IsA-r 
BEjLLA  was,  by  impending  deaths  it  aflbrdedno 
finall  confolation  to  her^  to  think  there  was  a^  poffi^ 
bility  tl^at  her  Sifter  had  efcaped. 

It  was  four  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  boaC» 
before  any  one  durft  venture  out ;  wben^  the;  ftorm 
abating,  with  the  departure  of  the  tide,  and  th^ 
day  being  near  drawing,  a  large  boat  put  off  tp 
the  wreck.  When  thofe  who  went  to  aflift^  got  tp 
it,  they  found  ajl  the  people  on  board,  refuged  ijx 
different  places  beneath  the  deck,  great  part  of 
which  was  broken  away.  Isabella  had  remain- 
ed in  the  cabin;  one  fide  of  which  wasalfo  wafhed 
off,  and  the  room  half  filled  with  water;  Ihe  was 
almoft  cxhaufted,  by  the  terrors  fhe  had  fuftaine(j(, 
the  bruifes  flie  had  received,  and  the  extreme  cold 
\n  which  Ihe  had  fo  long  fuffered.  They  kd  her 
with  the  utmoft  gentlenefs  from  this  wretche^ 
place,  while  fhe,  all  pale,  and  trembling,  fcarcely 
comprehended  at  firft  what  they  were  doing;  yet 
life  feemed  to  flufli  a  new  in  her  countenance,  on 
hearing  that  her  Sifter  was  preferved# 

As 
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J^s  foon  as  they  had  brought  her  on  fhofe,  fee 
was  fupported  by  feveral  women,  who  were  waiting 
to  receive  her;  and  conduced  to  the  houfe  where* 
^he  Lady  Abbefs  was.  Frances,  tranfported  at  the' 
^rft  fight  of  her  Sifter,  ran  oat  to  meet  Isabella, 
who,  the  moment  fhe  approached,  made  an  effort 
%o  fpring  forward  to  her,^  b^it  funk  down,  over- 
powered, into  the  arms  of  her  attendants.  Fran- 
ces clafped  her  hands,  and  in  her  eager  joy  would 
Jiave  uttered  fomething,  but  could  only  faintly 
pronounce  Jier  name,  and  fell  at  her  feet  in  a 
fwoon. 

Isabella  was  immediately  put  into  bed,  and 
received  every  afliftance  that  could  be  procured; 
but  her  ftrength  and  fpirits  were  fo  far  exhaufted, 
\>y  the  terror  and  fatigue,  which  her  mind  and 
jbfody  had  undergone,  and  by  remaining  fo  many- 
hours  in  water,  that  fee  lived  but  till  the  evening 
j>f  the-foUowing  day. 

Frances,  though  ft  111  finking  from  the  feock 
and  agitation  of  the  preceding  night,  forgot,  in  her 
attention  to;  her  Sifter,  her  own  fufFerings.  She . 
never  ftirred  from  her  bedfide,  and  often  accufed 
berfelf,  as  being  the  fatal  caufe  of  all  that  had  be- 
fallen her,  by  fuffering  her  attendance  in  this  cx- 
pfdition«     Isabella  chid  her  for  thinking  fo, 

declaring^ 
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(icclaring,  it  was  the  will  of  Heaven,  to  ^ich  (he 
|>aticnily  fubmitted.  '*  Though  we  came  imo  th^ 
Vorld  together,"  fays  flie  *'  yet  as  we  were  hot  dct 
lined  to  perifli  together,  a  time  muft  inevitably 
have  come,  when  death  would  have  diflblvcd  our 
union.  I  rejoice  that  I  am  not  the  furvivor.  1 
die,  where  I  have  ever  wifhed  to  live,  in  the  4rm4 
of  the  moft  beloved  of  Sifters.  Pray  for  the  re^ 
|>ofe  of  my  foul ;  and  lay  me  in  the  tomb  which 
you  have  allotted  to  be  your  own,  that  one  grave 
inay  in  death  hold  our  Remains^  who  in  life  had 
but  one  heart." 

The  lofs  of  Ifabella  plunged  the  Lady  Abbefs 
into  that  deep  diftrefs,  which  minds,  formed  like 
her*s,  with  the  noblcft  fcntiments  of  tendernefi, 
and  benevolence,  muft,  on  fuch  a  trial,  inevitablV 
feel.  She  caufcd  the  body  of  her  unfortunate  Sif- 
ter to  be  tranfported  in  folemnity,  to  their  C6nL 
vent;  where,  after  it  had  been  expofed  withaccut 
tomed  rites,  it  was  depofued  with  every  mark  of 
refpeft,  in  a  vault,  on  one  fide  of  the  fiirine  of  St„, 
Benedia,  bedewed  with  tears  of  the  moft  heal"t-felt 
forrow,  dropped  from  the  eyes  of  all  the  Sifter, 
hood. 

When  time  and  refleaion  had  fomewhit  caltted 
her  affliaion,  Frances  failed  not  to  tranfiiiie,  by 

the 
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riie  hands  of  her  Confeflor  (her  Uncle  the  Abbot^ 
having  been  ibmetime  dead)  her  intended  offering 
to  the  Virgin  o/BroadtStairs,  accompanied  by 
a  donation  of  twelve  maffes,  to  be  faid  for  the  re. 
pofe  of  Isabella's  foul.  And  foon  after,  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  her  Sifter,  as  well  as  to  di- 
reft  mariners  in  their  courfe,  that  they  might 
cfcape  the  fad  calamity  herfelf  had  fo  fatally  expe-^ 
rienced,  fhe  caufed  an  ancient  church  that  ftood 
on  a  riiing  ground  juft  above  the  village  of  Re- 
culver,  and  which  was  greatly  fallen  into  decay^ 
to  be  reftored,  and  much  enlarged,  and  ereSed 
Two  Spiral  Towers  at  the  end  thereof;  the  which 
file  direaed  (hould  be  called  THE  SISTERS; 
and  to  this  day  it  retains  the  name,  and  is  a  fea- 
mark  of  great  utility. 

In  lefs  than  feven  years,  the  whole  church  was 
completed;  which  (he  endowed  very  liberally,  by 
a  grant  out  of  her  Own  fortune;  and  ordained,  that 
there  fhould  be  celebrated  one  folemn  mafs  on  tht 
jirfi  day  olzytxy  month  (the  wreck  having  hap- 
pened on  ihtjirjl  of  May  I  )  and  that  a  perpetual 
litany  fliould  be  fung,  for  the  eternal  peace  of  the 
departed  Isabella. 

She  lived  to  fee  this  her  will  executed,  as  well 
as  to  beftow  many  other  charitable  donations,  not 

only: 
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only  on  the  convent  over  which  fhe  ptefided,  but 
on  feveral  other  religious  inftitutions ;  and  was^ 
from  her  amiable  character,  and  pious  example^ 
beloved,  and  refpeded  to  the  lafl;  hour  of  her  life. . 

She  furvived  Isabella  eleven  years,  and  died 
mod  fincerely,  and  defervedly  lamented,  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1512. 

Her  remains  purfuant  to  her  owft  defire,  were 
depofited  by  the  fide  of  thofe  of  her  Sifter,  with 
all  that  folemnity  due  to  her  high  rank,  and  office. 
A  monument  was  erefted  near  to  the  place,  where 
they  were  interred,  with  their  figures  kneeling^ 
hand  in  hand,  before  a  crofs,  and  beneath  it,  a 
plate  of  brafs,  recording  their  unfhaken  friendfhip« 

Faithful, —  congenial  fpirits!  in  whatfoevcr 
worlds  ye  refide,  peace  be  your  lot!  as  virtue  was 
your  portion  here!  Long,  long  may  this  memorial 
of  your  love  remain!  to  guide  the  dubious  veflel 
in  its  courfe,  and  make  your  names  blcft  by  the 
wanderers  of  the  deep ! 


NO 
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jsro   TRUE^  HAPPINESIS 

WITHOUT  VIRTUE. 

KNOW9  all  the  good  that  individuals  fihd. 
Or  God  and  nature  meant  to  niere  xnankiridi 
Reafon's  whole  pleafure,  all  the  joys  of  {enfe, 
Lie  in  three  words.  Health,  Peace,  and  Compe- 
tence, 
But  Health  confiftsin  temperance  albne; 
And  Peace  oh  Virtue  I  Peace  in  all  thy  own. 
The  good  or  bad,  the  gifts  of  fortune  gain ; 
But  thele  lefs  tafte  them,  as  they  worle  obtain. 
Say  in  purfuit  of  profit  or  delight 
Who  rifle  the  mdft,  that  take  wrong  means,  or 

right? 
Of  Vice  or  Virtue,  whether  bleift  or  curft, 
Which  meets  contenipt,  or  which  CQtnpaffiqti  firft,? 
Count  all  th'  advantage  profp'rous  Vice  att4ins,  ' 
Tis  but  what  Virtue  flies  from  and  difdainst 
And  grai)t  the  bad  y/hat  happinjefs  they  would, 
One  they  niuft  want,  which  is  to  pafs  for  good, 
O  blind  to  truth,  and  God's  whole  fcheme  below 
Who  fancy  blifs  to  Vice,  to  Virtue  woe ! 
Who  fees  and  follows  that  great  fcheme  the  beft^ 
Bcft  knows  the  bleflifigs  and  \^ill  moft  be  bleft. 
But  fools,  the  Good  alone,  unhappy  call, 
For  iUs  or  accidents  that  chance  to  all. 

Kk  What 
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What  makes  all  phyfical  or  moral  ill? 

There  deviates  nature^  and  here  wanders  will. 

God  fends  not  ill,  if  rightly  underftood, 

Or  partial  ill  is  univerfal  Good, 

Or  change  admits^  or  nature  lets  it  fall; 

Short  and  but  rare^  till  man  improv'd  it  all. 

Know  then  this  truth  (enough  for  man  to  know) 

Virtue  alone,  is  happinefs  below. 

The  only  point  where  human  blifs  (lands  dill. 

And  taftes  the  good  without  the  fall  to  ill ; 

WheVe  only  merit  conftant  pay  receives, 

Is  bleft  in  what  it  takes  and  what  it  gives; 

The  joy  unequal'd  if  its  end  it  gain 

And  if  it  lofe  attended  with  no  pain 

Without  fatiety,  tho'  e'er  fo  blefs'd. 

And  but  more  relifh'd  as  the  more  diftrefs'd: 

The  broadeft  mirth  unfeeling  folly  wears, 

Lcfs  pleafing  far  than  Virtue^s  very  tears : 

Good,  from  each  objeft,  from  each  place  acquired. 

For  ever  exercis'd,  yet  never  tir'd ; 

Never  elated^  while  one  man's  opprefs'd 

Never  dejeded^  while  another's  blefs'd ; 

And  where  no  wants^  no  wilhes  can  remain. 

Since  but  to  wifii  more  Virtue,  is  to  gain. 
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A 

Striking  piece  of  History. 

Tj^  DWARD  the  third,  after  the  battle  of  Oref- 
-■^  fy,  laid  fiege  to  Calais.  He  )iad  fortified 
his  camp  in  fo  impregnable  a  manner,  that  all  tbe 
efforts  of  France  proved  ineffeftual  to  raife  the 
fiege,  or  throw  fuccours  into  the  city.  The  citi- 
zens, however,  under  the  conduft  of  Couni 
Vienne,  their  gallant  governor,  made  an  admira- 
ble defence.  Day  after  day  the  Englifh  effefte'd 
many  a  breach,  which  they  repeatedly  expefted 
to  ftorm  by  morning;  but,  when  morning  ap^ 
ptared,  they  wondered  to  behold  new  rannps^rts 
raifed,  nightly  ereSed  out  of  the  ruins  which  the 
day  had  made. 

France  had  now  put  the  fickle  into  her  fecond 
barveft  fince  Edward  with  his  vi6l6rious  army  fat 
down  before  the  town.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe 
were  intent  on  the  iffue.  The  Englifh  made  their 
approaches  and  attacks  without  remifjion;  but 
the  citizens  were  as  obflinate  in  repelling  all  their 
efforts. 

At  length,  famine  did  more  for  Edward  than 

arms.     After  the  citizens  .had  devoured  the  lean 

carcafes  of  their  ftarved  cattle,  they  tore  up  old 
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foundations  and  rubbifli  in  fearch  of  vermin. 
They  fed  on  boiled  leather  and  the  Weeds  of  ex- 
haufted  gardens,  and  a  morfel  of  damaged  corn 
\Yas  accounted  a  matter  of  luxury. 

In  this  extremity  they  refolved  to  atxempt  the 
enemy's  camp.  They  boldly  fallied  forth ;  the 
Engliih  joined  battle ;  and,  after  a  long  and  def^ 
perate  engagement^  Count  Vienne  was  taken  pri* 
foner  ;  and  the  citizens,  who  furvived  the  flaugh* 
ter^  retired  within  their  gates. 

On  the  captivity  of  the  governor,  the  command 
devolved  upon  Euftace  St.  Pierre,  the  mayor  of 
the  town,  a  man  of  mean  birth,  but  of  exalted 
virtue. 

Euftace  now  found  himfelf  under  the  neceffity 
of  capitulating,  and  offered  to  deliver  to  Edward^ 
the  city,  with  all  the  pofTeflions  and  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants,  provided  he  permitted  them  to  depart 
with  life  and  liberty. 

As  Edward  had  long  iince  expeded  to  afcend 
the  throne  of  France,  he  was  exafperated  to  the 
laft  degree,  againft  thefe  people,  whofe  fole  valour 
had  defeated  his  warmeft  hopes;  he  therefore  de- 
termi  ed  to  take  an  exemplary  revenge,  though 
he  wifhed  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  cruelty. 

He 
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He  anfwered,  by  Sir  Walter  Mauny,  tHat  they 
srtl  defervcd  capital  punifhment,  as  obftinate  trai- 
tors to  him  their  true  and  natural  fovcreign.  That, 
however,  in  his  wonted  ctemency,  ne  confented 
to  pardon  the  bulk  of  the  plebians,  provided  they 
would  deliver  up  fix  of  their  principal  citizens, 
with  halters  abodt  their  hecks,  as  viflims  of  due 
atonement  for  that  fpirit  of  rebellion  with  which 
they  had  en  flamed  the  vulgar  herd. 

All  the  remains  of  this  defolate  city  were  con- 
vened in  the  great  fquare,  and,  like  men  arraigned 
at  a  tribunal  from  whence  there  was  no  appeal, 
expefted  with  beating  hearts  the  femence  of  their 
conqaeit>r. 

When  Sir  Walter  had  declared  his  mefTage, 
confternatioxi  and  pale  .difmay  was  imprefled  on 
every  face.  Each  looked  upon  death  as  his  owri 
inevitable  lot;  for  how  fhould  they  defire  to  be 
faved  at  the  pnrice  prop^fed?  whom  had  they  to 
deliver  fave  parents,  bi^others,  kindred,  loir  valiant 
tieighbours,  who  had  h  often  expofed  their  lives 
in  th(tir  defence  ?  To  a  long  and  deep  filence, 
deep  fighs  and  groans  fucceeded  ;  till  Euftace  Su 
Pierre,  getting  up  to  a  little  eminence,  thus  acU 
dreffed  the  alfembly. 

^*  My,  friends,  we  are  brought  to  ^reat  (traits 
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this  day,  we  muft  either  fubmit  fo  the  terms  of 
our  cruel  and  enfnaring  conqueror,  or  yield  up 
our  tender  infants,  our  ^ives  and  chafte  daughters, 
to  the  bloody  and  brutal  lufts  of  the  violating 
foldiery. 

"  Look  about,  you  my  friends,  and  fix  your  eycf 
on  the  perfons,  whom  you  wifh  to  deliver  up  aa 
the  viftims  of  your  own  fafqty.  Which  ofthef<p 
would  you  appoint  to  the  rack,  the  axe,  or  the  hal* 
ter?  Is  there  any  here  who  has  not  fought  for  you, 
who  has  not  bled  for  you?  who  through  the  length 
of  this  inveterate  fiege,  has  not  fuffered  fatigues 
and  miferies,  a  thoufand  times  worfe  than  death, 
that  you  and  yours  might  furvive  to  days  of  peace 
and  profperity  ?  Is  it  your  prefervers,  then,  whom 
you  would  deftine  to  deftruftion?  You  will  not, 
you  cannot  do  it.  Juftice,  honour,  humanity, 
make  fuch  a  treafon  impoffible.*' 

•*  Where  then  is  our  refource,  is  there  any  ex^ 
pedient  left,  whereby  we  may  avoid  guilt  and  in* 
famy  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  defoliation  and  bor^ 
rors  of  a  facked  city  on  the  other?  there  is,  my 
Friends,  there  is  one  expedient  left;  a  gracious,  ai) 
excellent,  a  God-like  expedient!  Is  there  any 
here  to  whom  virtue  is  dearer  than  life;  let  hin^ 
offer  himfelf  an  oblation  for  the  fafety  of  his  peo- s 
pie !  He  fliall  Bot  fail  of  a  blefled  approbaiion  fh>ni 
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that  Power,  who  offered  up  his  only  fon  for  the 
falvation  of  mankind." 

He  fpoke— but  a  univerfal  filence  enfued. 
Each  man  looked  around  for  the  example  of  that 
virtue  and  magnanimity  in  others,  which  all  wifhed 
to  approve  in  themfelves,  though  they  wanted  the 
refolution. 

At  length  St.  Pierre  refumed — ^^^^  It  had  been 
bafe  in  me,  my  fellow  citizens  to  propofe  any  mat- 
ter of  damage  to  others,  which  I  myfelf  had  not 
been  willing  to  underjgo  in  my  own  perfon.  But 
I  held  it  ungenerous  to  deprive  any  man  of  that 
preference  and  eftimatiqn  which  might  attend  a 
firft  offer,  on  fo  fignal  an  occafion.  For  I  doubt 
not  but  there  are  many  here  as  ready,  nay,  more 
zealous  of  this  martyrdom  than  I  can  be,  however 
modefty  and  the  fear  of  imputed  oftentation  may 
with-hold  them  from  being  foremoft  in  exhibiting 
their  merits." 

**  Indeed,  the  ftation,  to  which  the  captivity  of 
Lord  Vienne  has  unhappily  raifed  me,  imparts  a 
right  to  be  the  firft  in  giving  my  life  for  your 
fakes,  I  give  it  freely,  I  give  it  chearfully,  wfeb 
comes  next?'* 

Your  ^on !  exclaimed  a  youth,  not  yet  come 
CO  matujity.— ;<*  Ah  my  child !  cried  Sfc  Pierr^ 

I  am. 
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I  SUII9  dm  tince  facrificcd.— tBqc^  no-*I  htvc 
rather  begotten  thee  a  fecond  timcw-— Thy  yeais 
are  few  but  fuU^  my  fon !  the  vidim  of  Tirtue  has 
reached  the  atmoft  parpole  and  goal  of  mortality. 
Who  next,  my  friends? — ^This  is  the  hour  of 
lleroes  Your  kinsman,  cried  John  dc  Aire! 
Your  kinfman^  cried  James  Wiflant !  Your  kint 
man,  cried  Peter  Wiflant! — Ah!  exclsumed  Sir 
Wadter  Mauny^  biirfting  into  tears^  why  was  I  .not 
a  citizen  of  Calais? 

The  fixth  viQim  was  ftill  wanting  but  wai 
quickly  fupplied^  by  lot,  from  numibers  who  were 
now  emulous  of  fo  ennobling  an  example. 

The  keys  of  the  city  were  then  delivered  to  Sir 
Walter.  He  took  the  fix  prifoners  into  his  cus- 
tody* He  ordered  the  gates  to  be  opened,  and 
gave  charge  to  his  attendants  to  conduct  the  re- 
maining citizens  with  their  families  through  the 
camp  of  the  Englifh. 

Before  they  departed,  however,  they  de fired  per- 

miffion  to  take  their  laft  adieu  of  their  deliverers.-^ 

What  a  parting,  what  a  fcene!  They  crowded  with 

their  wives  and  children  about  St.  Pierre  and  his 

fellow  prifoners.      They  embraced,    they    clung 

around,  they  wept  aloud;  and  the  joint  claihour 

of  their  mourning  pafled  the  gates  of  the  city  and 

was  heard  thrdughout  the  camp.  .  i* 

The 
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The  £liigiifh,  by  this  time,  were  apprifed  of  5vhai 
paffed  within  Calais.  They  heird  the  voice  of  la- 
mematidn  and  their  fouls  were  touched  with  com- 
f>a{non;  each  of  the  foldlers  prepared  a  portion  of 
their  own  viftuals  ib  welcome  &  entertain  the  half 
lamifhed  inhabitants;  and  they  loaded  them  with  as 
much-as  their  preferit  wealcnels  was  abl6  to  bear, 
in  order  to  fupply  them  with  fuftefiance  by  the  way. 

At  length  St.  Pierre,  and  his  fellow  vi&ims  ap- 
peared, under  the  cbndu8;  of  Sir  Walter,  and  ai 
guard.  All  the  terits  of  the  Engliffi  were  inftantly 
femptied.  The  foldiers  poured  from  all  parts  and 
arranged  themfelves  on  each  6dej  to  behold,  to 
contemplate,  to  admfire  this  little  band  of  patriots, 
as  they  paffed.  They  bowed  down  to  thcnii  on  alt 
fides.  They  murmured  their  applaufe  of  that  vir- 
tue,  which  they  could  nfot  bm  revere,  even  ij» 
enenties.  And  they  regarded  thofe  ropes,  whichi 
they  had  voluntarily  aflumed  about  their  necks  as 
ctifign^  of  gteatef  dignity  than  that  of  the  Britiflx 
garter. 

As  foon  as  they  bad  reached  the  royal  prefence; 
Mauny!  fays  the  Monarch,  are  thefe  the  pirincipal 
inhabitants  of  Calais?  V  They  are,  fays  Mauny, 
they  are  not  only  the  princi^  men  of  Calais,  they 
are  the  principal  men  of  France,  my  Ipfd,  if  Vif- 
tue  has  any  (bare  in  the  a&  of  ennobling.   Were 
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they  delivered  peaceably,  fays  £dward ;  was 
there  no  reliftance,  no  commotion  among  the 
people  ?  .  Not,  in  the  leaft,  my  lord ;  the  people 
would  have  perifhed  rather  than  have  delivered 
the  leaft  of  thefe  to  your  majefty.  They  are  felf- 
delivered,  fclf-dcvoted,  and  come  to  offer  up 
their  ineftimable  heads  as  an  example  equivalent 
for  the  ranfom  of  thoulands. 

Edward  was  fecretly  piqued  at  this  reply  of  Sir 
Walter,  but  he  knew  the  privilege  of  a  Britiih 
fubjedl,  and  fupprefled  his  refentment.  Experi- 
ence, fays  he,  hath  ever  {hewn  that  lenity  only 
fervcs  to  invite  people  to  new  crimes.  Severity 
at  times,  is  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  deter  fubjeOs 
into  fubmiffion  by  punilhment  and  example.  Go, 
he  cried  to  an  o£Bcer,  lead  thefe  men  to  execution: 
your  rebellion,  continued  he,  addreffing  himfelf  to 
St.  Pierre,  your  rebellion  againft  me  the  natural 
heir  of  your  crown,  is  highly  aggravated  by  your 
prefent  prefumption  and  affront  of  my  power. — 
We  have  nothing  to  ^  of  your  Majefty,  faid 
Euftace,  fave  what  yoii  cannot  refufe  us. — What 
is  that  ?—  Your  efteem,  my  Lord,  faid  Euftace, 
and  went  out  with  his  companions. 

At  this  inftant  a  found  of  triumph  wa$  heard 
throughout  the  Camp.    The  queen  had  juft  ar. 
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fiVed  with  a  powerful  reinforcement  of  thofe  gal- 
lant foldiers,  at  the  head  of  whom  fhe  had  con* 
quered  Scotland,  and  taken  their  king  captive. 

.  Sir.  Walter  Mauny  flew  .to  receive  herMajefty, 
and  briefly  informed  her  of  the  particulars  refpcft- 
ing  the  fix  viftims.  ^ 

As  foon  as  flie  had  been  welcomed  by  Edward 
and  his  court,  flie^  defired  a  private  audience. 
"  My  Lord,  faid  Qie,  the  quefl:ion  I  ani  to  enter 
upon  is  not  touching  the  lives  of  a  few  mechanics; 
it  refpefts  a  matter,  more  eftimable  than  the  lives 
of  all  the  natives  of  France ;  it  refpefts  thic  ho- 
nour of  the  EngliQi  nation;  it  refpefts  the  glory 
of  my  Edward,  my  hufl^and  and  my  King.'*^ 

^*  You  think  you  hav^  fentenced  fix  of  your 
enemies  to  death.  No,  my  Lord  they  have  len- 
tenced  themfelves,  and  their  execution  would  be 
the  execution  of  their  own  orders,  not  the  orders 
of  Edward." 

"  They  have  behave*  themfelvcs  \Yorthily,  they 
have  behaved  thenjfelves  greatly ;  I  cannot  but 
refpeft,  while  I  envy,  y^hjle  I  hate  them,  for  leav- 
ing us  no  Ihare  in  the  honour  of  this  aftion,  fave 
that  of  granting  a  poor  and  indifpenfible  pardon." 

"  I  admit  they  have  deferved  every  thing  that 
L  1  2  is 
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is  evil  at  your  hand*.  They  bayp  prorc4  the, 
tQoft  inveterate  and  moft  efficacious  of  your  ene- 
mies. Tl^ey  alone  have  withftood  the  rapid  courfe 
of  your  conquefts,  and  have  with-held  from  you 
the  crown  to  which  you  were  born.  Is  it  there-- 
fore  that  you  would  reward  them  ?  that  you  would 
gratify  their  defire,  that  you  would  indulge  their 
ambition,  and  enwreath  them  with  everlafting 
glory  and  applaufe  P* 

^  But  if  fuch  a  death  would  exalt  mechanics 
over  the  fame  of  the  moft  illuftrious  heroes^  how 
would  the  name  of  my  Edward,  with  all  his  tri- 
umphs and  honours  be  tarnifhed  thereby !  Would 
it  not  be  faid  that  magnanimity  and  virtue  are 
grown  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  monarch  of  Bri« 
lain?  and  the  objeds  whom  he  deftines  to  the 
punifliment  of  felons,  are  the  very  men  who  de- 
ferve  the  praife  and  efteem  of  mankind?  The  ftage 
on  which  they  Ihould  fuffer,  would  be  to  them  a 
ftage  of  honour,  but  a  ftage  of  iliame  to  Edward, 
a  reproach  to  his  conquefts,  a  dark  and  indelible 
difgrace  to  bis  name." 

*«  No,  my  Lord.  Let  us  rather  difappoint  the 
faucy  ambition  of  thefe  burghers,  who  wiih  to  in- 
yeft  themfelves  with  glory  at  our  expence*  We 
cannot,  indeed,  wholly  deprive  them  of  die  nMit 
of  a  facrifice  (o  nobly  intended^,  but  we  ina^  ^cut 
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them  fliort  of  their  defires;  in  the  pUce  of  that 
death  by  which  their  glory  would  be  confummatc^ 
let  us  bury  them  under  gifi^,  let  us  put  them  to 
fliame  with  praifes ;  we  fhall  thereby  defeat  them 
of  that  popular  opinion  which  never  fails  to  atteiQ4 
thofe  who  fufFcr  in  the  caufe  of  virtue." 

I  am  convinced;  you  have  prevailed;  be  it  fo^ 
cried  Edward,  f>revent  the  e;!^ecution ;  have  them 
inftantly  before  us!" 

They  came,  when  the  queen,  with  an  afpeft  an4 
accents  difFufing  fweetnefs,  thus  befpoke  them^ 

'  **  Natives  of  Franccf,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Calais,  ye  have  piit  us  to  vaft  expence  of  blood 
and  treafure  in  the  recovery  of  our  jufl;  and  natu- 
ral inheritance ;  but  you  afted  up  to  the  beft  of  an 
erroneous  judgment,  and  we  admire  and  honour 
in  you  that  valour  and  virtue,  by  which  we  affe  lb 
Jong  kept  out  of  our  rightful  pofleffions. 

You  noble  burghers,  you  excellent  citizens! 
though  you  were  tenfold  the  enemies  ofburpcr- 
ibn  and  our  throne,  we  can  feel  nothing  on  our 
part,  fave  refpeft  and  aflFcftion  for  you.  You 
bave  been  fufficiently  tefted.  We  loofe  your 
chains^  we  fnatch  you  from  the  fcaffold,-andwe 
thstnk  you  for  that  leflbn  of  humiliation  which  you 
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teach  us,  when  you  fhew  us  that  excellence  is  not 
of  bloody  of  title  or  ftation ;  that  virtue  gives  a 
dignity  fuperior  to  that  of  kings ;  and  that  thofe, 
whom  the  Almighty  informs  with  fentiments  like 
yours,  are  juftly  and  eminently  raifed  above  all 
human  diftinEtions." 

"  You  are  now  free  to  depart  to  your  kinsfolk, 
your  countrymen,  to  all  thofe  whofe  lives  and 
liberties  you  have  fo  nobly  redeemed,  provided 
you  refufe  not  to  carry  with  you  the  due  tokens 
of  our  efteem* 

*'  Yet,  we  would  rather  bind  you,  to  ourfelves^ 
by  every  endearing  obligation ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  we  offer  to  you  your  choice  of  the  gifts  and 
honours  that  Edward  has  to  bellow.  Rivals  for 
fame,  but  always  friends  to  virtue,  we  wi(h  that 
England  were  entitled  to  call  you  her  fons." 

*^  Ah,  my  Country,  exclaimed  St.  Pierre,  it  is 
now  that  I  tremble  for  you.  Edward  could  only 
win  your  cities,  but  Philippa  conquers  hearts." 

*'  Brave  St.  Pierre,  faid  the  Queen^  whei^fore 
look  you  fo  dejefted  ?-^ Ah  madam !  replied  Sti 
Pierre,  when  I  meet  with  fuch  another  opportu^ 
pity  of  dying,  I  fhall  not  regret  that  I  furvivid 
^his  day/' 

PHA- 
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Pharaohs  Daughter. 

FAST  by  the  margin  of  her  native  flood, 
Whofe  fertile  waters  are  well  known  to  fame. 
Fair  as  the  bcrd'ring  flbwVs  the  princefs  flood, 
And  rich  in  bounty  as  the  gen'rous  ftream. 

When  lo!  a  tender  cry  afili6ls1ier  ear. 
The  tender  cry  declares  an  infant's  grief ; 

Soon  flie,  who  melted  at  each  mortal's  care. 
With  tend'reft  pity  fought  thetabe's  relief. 

The  babe  adom'd  in  beauty's  early  bloom. 
But  to  the  laft  diftrefs  expos'd,  appears^ 

His  infant  Ibftnefs  pleads  a  milder  doom. 
And  fpeaks  with  all  the  eloquence  of  tears. 

The  kind  Egyptian  gaz'd  upon  his  charms, 

And  with  compaflion  view'd  the  weeping  child^ 

She  fnatch'd  the  little  Hebrew  to  her  arms, 
And  kifs'd  the  infant — the  fweet  infant  fmil'd. 

Again  flie  clafps  him  with  a  fond  embrace. 
Yet  more  flie  pities  the  young  ftranger's  woe; 

She  wip'd  the  tears  that  hung  upon  his  face. 
Her  own  the  while  in  pious  plenty  flow. 

Now,  cruel  father,  thy  harfli  law  I  fee. 

And  feel  that  rigour  which  the  Hebrews  mourn ; 

O !  that  I  could  reverfe  the  dire  decree. 

Which  dooms  the  babe  a  wretch  as  foon  as  born  f 

But 
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Butthat^  alas!  exceeds  my  flender  pcmV-^ 
And  muft  this  tender  innocent  be  flain? 

Poor  barmleCi  babe !  bom  in  a  lacklefs  hour^ 
Yet  fweet  as  ever  footh'd  a  mother's  pain; 

Muft  thou»  poor  undeferving  in£aint»  die? 

No!  in  my  bofom  ev'ry  danger  fiiun; 
A  princels  fiiall  thy  parents  lofs  fupply 

And  thou  art  worthy  to  be  cali'd  her  toiu 


ON 

Parental  Indulgence. 

THE  love  of  pfogeny  feeftis  to  operate  as^ 
ftrongly  in  the  brute  creation  as  in  the  hu- 
man fpecies,  during  the  helplefsage  of  immaturity. 
The  guidance  of  inftindEy  indeed,  as  it  is  mdre 
decifively  detefminate,  feems  to  bring  up  ah  off- 
fpring  with  tefs  deviation  from  the  pufrpofes  of 
,  nature,  than  the  {uperior  fa(culty  of  reafom  The 
greater  acutenefs  of  reafon  leads  to  hefitatton^  and 
involves  in  error,  while  it  is  diftra£led  by  the 
variety  of  obje3s  it  aflembles  for  its  choice.  The 
bird  never  injures  its  young  by  repletion.  The 
youngi  indeed,  6f  few  animals,  when  left  to  the 
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dare  of  the  parent,  without  the   interference  of 
man,  is  found  to  perilh.     But  it  is  well  known 
how  large  a  proportion  of  children  die  under  the 
age  of  two  years,  in  our  metropolis.     The  Caufe 
is  in  general  the  ncglefl:  of  nature  for  the  aids  of 
art,  proceeding  from  a  degree  of  fondnefs  which 
ftimulates  the  parent  to  take  all  Che  care  upoii  her- 
felf,  and  to  leave  little  to  the  ihvifible  procefs  of 
natural  energies.     If  the  child  furvive  by  the  vi- 
gour of  its  conftitution  to  a  puerile  aige,  even  then 
the  fondnefs  of  the  parent,  moft  amiable   in   itii 
origin,  but  moft  injurious  to  the  objeft  it  moft 
wiflies  to  befiefit,  is  found  to  deftroy  the  very 
purpofe  of  living,  by  endeavouring  to  fender  life 
pleafurable  to  excefs,  arid  without  viclffitude.      If 
his  abfencc  can  be  fo  far  borne  as  to  permit  him, 
to  enter  at  a  fchool,  ah  earneft  defire  is  expreffed' 
that  he  may  be  indulged  in  all  thofe  luxuries  of  the' 
table  which  pollute  the  pure  ftream  of  the  infant 
blood,  and  by  overloading  the  organs   of  inteU 
left,  preclude  the  poflibility  of  folid  improvement. 
He,  whofe  attention  fhould  be  engroffed  by  his 
book,  and  who  Ihould  learn  to  lopk  on  every 
pleafiire  of  the  fenfes  as  a  fubordinate  pleafure,  is 
taught  by  the  overweening  attachment  of  a  pa- 
rent, to  have  little  other  care  than  to  pamper  th6 
grofTeft  among  the  animal  appetites^ 

Mm  iiegularit)^ 
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Regularity  of  diet,  and  modeft  decency  in  all 
the  circuraftances  of  fcholaftic  life,  are  often  re- 
prefented  as  the  refult  of  a  too  penurious  oecono- 
my;  and  the  young  pupil  no  fooner  returns,  in 
the  days  of  vacation,  to  his  paternal  roof,  than  he 
is  crammed  with  delicacies,  to  compenfate  the  pen- 
ance he  has  undergone  at  the  place  of  his  education. 
We  can  derive  but  little  improvement  from  the 
teacher  we  contemn.  Yet  how  can  the  boy  avoid 
contempt  for  the  mafter,  whom  he  is  taught  to 
confider  as  totally  regardlefs  of  any  thing  but  his 
pwn  fordid  intereft,  and  capable  of  depriving  the 
child .  committed  to  his  care  of  his  proper  fufte- 
o^nce?  But  they  who  are  fenfible  in  other  refpefts, 
are  rendered,  by  their  fondnefs  weak  enough  to 
believe  any  calumny  which  a  froward  child  utters 
for  the  fake  of  changing  his  place  of  education,  or 
pf  remaining  at  home« 

The  propenfity  to  indulgence  is  fo  ftrong,  that 
at  the  matured  age,  and  with  the  mod  improved 
reafon,  it  is  difficult  to  reftrain  it  within  the  limits 
of  moderation.  To  encourage,  inftead  of  check- 
ing tliis  natural  tendency,  is,  in  efFe£l,  to  nurfe 
thofe  vices  of  the  future  youth,  and  to  caufe  thofe 
excefles  of  early  manhood,  which  in  the  end  ha- 
ften  the  grey  hairs  of  the  inconfiderate  parent 
with  forrow  to  the  grave.    Few  would  be  profli- 
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gate  in  the  extreme,  if  they  were  not  untaught  all 
the  virtue  they  learn  under  their  tutors,  by  the  ex- 
ample and  inadvertence  of  their  own  family. 
When  immorality  is  obliquely  recommended  by  a 
father's  pra£lice,  the  infeftion  is  irrefiftible.  A 
tutor's  admonitions  are  foon  fuppofed  to  proceed 
merely  from  official  care,  %vhen  they  contradift 
the  condufl;  of  him  whom  a  child  naturally  loves 
above  all  others. 

The  general  cuftom  of  allowing  a  /confiderable 
weekly  ftipend,  and  of  giving  pecuniary  prefents 
to  the  fchool-boy,  often  fruftrates  the  intentions  of 
education.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  fliould  give 
his  thoughts  to  literary  improvement,  who  is  obli- 
ged to  ftudy  how  he  ftiall  fpend  the  bounty  of  his 
aunts  and  coufins;  aind  whofe  pocket  always  en- 
ables him  to  find  recreation  without  feeking  it  in 
books.  It  would  be  happy  if  things  could  be  fo 
contrived,  that,  for  want  of  employment,  he  fhould 
be  driven  to  thofe  volumes  where  employment  of 
tjie  fweeteft  kind  may  be  always  found,  attended 
with  the  ihoft  valuable  advantages.  A  profufion 
6f  money  at  a  childifh  age  is  not  uncommonly  the 
caiife  of  fubfequent  extravagance,  and  ttnds  to  in- 
troduce one  of  the  mod  pernicious  and  leaft  cura^ 
ble  vices, — a  propenfity  to  gaming.  But  reafon«« 
ing  can  avail  little  againft  the  partiality  of  fome 
^  Mm  2  fond 
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fond  relations,  who  cannot  fufFer  prefent  pleaf^re 
(o  be  negle&ed  by  her  favourite  for  the  fake  of  an 
advantage  which  is  diftant  and  uncertain. 

It  is  ufually  fuppofed  that  maternal  affeQion  is 
fironger  than  paternal. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  often  interpofes 
in  adjufting  the  plan  of  education.  Its  kind  foli- 
citude  is  too  amiable  to  be  cenfured  with  afperity. 
Yet  we  mud  aflert^  that  it  is  not  poilible  that  a 
mother^  though  fenfible  and  accomplifhed,  ihould 
be  fo  well  qualified  to  dire8;  the  pare  of  a  boy's 
education  in  all  its  parts^  as  a  father  of  equal  abi- 
lities. All  the  important  departments  in  civil  life 
are  filled  by  men.  The  pulpit,  the  bar,  the  fe- 
nate-houfej  are  appropriated  to  men.  Men,  from 
the  facility  with  which  they  travel,  and  thejir  fupe- 
rior  hardinefs,  fee  mpre  of  the  world  than  women, 
who,  with  the  fame  opportunities,  might  indeed 
make  the  fame  obfervations ;  but  who,  in  the  pre- 
fent ftate  of  things,  cannot  judge  of  thofe  qualifi- 
cations, attainments,  manners,  and  chara8;ers, 
which  recommend  to  notice  in  all  the  profeffions 
of  life,  and  tend  to  infure  fuccefs.  Hence  it  is 
that  they  are  obferved  to  fet  the  higheft  value  on 
prnaroental  accomplifliments,  of  the  grace  of  which 
their  fine  tafte  is  peculiarly  fenfible ;  and  to  und^- 
jrate  the  more  folid  attainments,  with  the  utility 

and 
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and  beauty  of  which  their  fituation,  often  keeps 
thjem  unacquainted.  Many  a  fond  and  fenfiblc 
ipother  has  controverted  the  necoffity  of  learning 
Latin,  as  a  dead  language,  in  which  there  can  be 
no  ufe,  while  the  living  languages  of  France  and 
Italy  are  more  eafily  attainable,  and  infinitely 
more  fafhionable.  Such  a  judgment  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at ;  nor  does  it  proceed  from  natural 
weaknefs,  but  from  an  unavoidable  unacquaint- 
ance  with  the  charms  of  the  claffics;  and  the  uti- 
lity of  Latin  in  the  praftice  of  every  liberal  art, 
in  the  converfation  of  the  enlightened,  and  in  the 
ftudy  of  the  moil  admired  modern  books,  which 
abound  in  Latin  quotations,  in  allufions  to  the 
claffics,  and  in  words  which  cannot  be  fully  un- 
derftood  without  underftanding  the  language  from 
which  they  are  derived.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
extreme  tendernefs  of  maternal  afFeftion  will  not 
permit  that  ftrift  difcipline  to  be  exercifed  on  a 
beloved  fon,  which,  though  it  has  nothing  in  it  of 
harfh  feverity,  refembles  not  the  foft  and  indul- 
gent treatment  of  the  mother  or  nurfe.  Scarcely 
any  thing  of  value  is  brought  to  perfeSion  with-^ 
out  fome  care  analogous  to  this  fcholaftic  difci- 
pline. The  tree  will  not  produce  its  fruits  ia 
fufficient  abundance,  or  with  a  proper  flavour^ 
unlefs  it  is  chaftifed  in  its  luxuriances  by  the  hand 
^f  art.     It  is  requifite  that  the  ftubborn  foil  fliould 

be 
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tc  broken  by  cultivation.  The  moft  fervice- 
able  animals  are  either  ufelefs  or  hurtful^  till  re- 
duced to  obedience  by  coercion.  Man,  above 
all,  poflefled  as  he  his  of  ftronger  powers  and 
acuter  perceptions,  of  ill  qualities  no  lefs  than 
good>  in  a  fuperior  degree,  requires  all  the  aids 
of  art  to  correft  his  enormities,  and  teach  him  to 
a6i  a  rational  and  confiftent  part  in  the  theatre  of 
the  world. 

Although  the  infliflion  of  falutary  difcipline 
may  give  pain  even  to  thofe  who  know  it  to  be 
falutary,  yet  they  muft  not,  for  the  fake  of  fparing 
their  own  feelings,  aQ:  in  contradiftion  to  their 
judgment,  and  do  an  irreparable  injury  to  thofe 
whom  they  moft  tenderly  love.  ExcefEve  lenity 
and  indulgence  is  ultimately  exceffive  rigour. 

With  the  excellent  effefts  of  Spartan  difcipline, 
every  one  is  acquainted.  Of  the  lamentable 
confequences  of  modern  relaxation,  daily  experi- 
ence furnifhes  examples.  The  puerile  age  is  pa- 
tient ana  traftable.  Reformation  muft  begin  there. 
Temperance,  diligence,  modefty,  and  humility, 
cannot  be  too  early  inculcated.  Thefe  will  lead 
through  the  temple  of  virtue  to  the  temple  of  ho- 
nour and  bappinefs.  In  this  progrefs,  ftri£t  dif. 
cipline  will  fometimes  be  neceflary ;  but  let  not 

the 
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the  pretence  of  proper  correftion  give  an  oppor-^ 
tunity  for  the  gratification  of  vindiftive  cruelty.^ 
Inhumanity^  even  in  aBuIby^  admits  not  of  paU 
liatioD. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

Dr.   BARROWBY. 

AT  the  time  of  the  great  contefted  feleftion  for 
Reprefentatives  of  the  City  and  Liberty  of 
Weftminfter,  in  1749,  when  Lord  Trentham  and 
Sir  George  Vandeput  were  Candidates,  the  late 
Dr.  Barrowby  greatly  interefted  himfelf  in  favour 
of  the  latter,  who  was  put  up  tooppofe  the  Court- 
Party.  At  this  period  he  had,  for  fome  weeks, 
attended  the  noted  Joe  Weatherby,  matter  of  the 
Ben  Johnfon*s  Head,  in  Ruffel-ftreet,  who  had 
been  greatly  emaciated  by  a  nervous  fever.  Du- 
ring the  Doftor's  vifits,  the  patient's  wife,  not 
knowing  that  gentleman's  attachment,  had  fre-^ 
quently  exprefled  her  uneafinefs,  that  her  dear 
Joe  could  not  get  up  and  vote  for  her  good  friend 
Lord  Trentham.  Towards  the  end  of  the  eleflion, 
when  very  uncommon  means  were  ufed  on  both 
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fides  to  obtain  the  fufFrages  of  th6  peopte,  tKc 
Doftor,  calling  one  morning  on  his  patient,  to 
his  great  aftonifhnient  found  him*  up,  and  almof! 
drefled  by  the  nurfe  and  her  affiftants.  **  H6y- ' 
day!  What's  the  caufe  of  this?'*  exclaimed  Bar- 
rowby.  ''  Why  would  you  get  out  of  bed  without 
my  direftion  ?"  "  Dear  Doftor,"  fays  poor  Joe, 
in  broken  accents,  "  I  am  going  to  poll.*'  "  To 
poll !"  replies  the  Doftor,  with  fome  warmth  (fup- 
pofing  he  was  of  the  fame  opinion  with  his  fair  rib,) 
"  going  to  the  Devil,  you  mean !  Why,  do  you 
know,  that  the  cold  air  may  deftroy  you?  Get  to 
bed,  man,  get  to  bed  as  faft  as  you  can,  or  imme- 
diate death  may  enfue."  "  Oh!  if  that  is  the  cafe,- 
Sir,"  returns  the  patient,  in  a  feeble  voice,  "  to  be 
fure  I  muft  a£l  as  you  advife  me ;  but  I  love  my 
country,  Sir,  and  thought,  while  my  wife  was  out, 
to  feize  this  opportunity  to  go  to  Covent-Gardea 
church,  and  vote  for  Sir  George  Vandeput." 
"How,  Joe!  for  Sir  George!"  «  Yes,  Sir:  I  wifh 
him  heartily  well.'*  Do  you?"  fays  the  medical 
politician.  Hold!  nurfe,  don*t  pull  off  his  dock- 
ings again.  Let  me  feel  his  pulfe.  Hey !  very- 
well;  a  good  firm  ftroke.  Egad,  this  will  do. 
You  took  the  pills  I  ordered  lad  night?'*  "  Yes, 
DoQ:or;  but  they  made  me  very  fick."  '^  Aye^ 
fo  much  the  better.  How  did  your  maffer  fleep 
nurfe?"    «•  Oh,  charmingly,   Sir."     •*  Did  he? 

Well, 
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Well,  if  his  mind  be  uneafy  about  this  eleftion^ 
he  muft  be  indulged.  DileHfes  of  the  mind  greatly 
afFe6);  thofe  of  the  body.  Coiiie^  come^  throvr  a 
great  coat  or  a  blanket  about  hini.  It  is  a  fine 
day:  but  the  fdoner  be  goes,  the  better;  the  fuii 
will  be  down  very  early.  Here,  here,  lift  him  up. 
Agad!  a  ride  will  do  him  gpod.  Hd  (hall  go 
widi  me  to  the  hiiftings  in  my  cbaript."  The  Doc- 
tor was  direfltly  obeyed,  ahd  poor  Joe  Wcatherby 
was  carried  in  the  diariot  to  the  place  of  polU 
where  he  gave  his  voice  according  to  his  con- 
fcience,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  people; 
and,  two  hours  after  his  phyfical  friend  had  left 
him  at  his  own  houfe,  abfdlutely  departed  this  life^ 
and  the  Dodor  was  loaded  with  the  reproaches  of 
his  beloved  wife,  and  her  friends  of  the  Court- 
Party. 


to 
RELIGION. 

HAlL,  facred  Goddefs!  .offspring  of  the  Ikies! 
How  doft  thou  fink  each  vice,  each  virtuq 
rife; 
Difpel  the  clouds  (hat  overfpread  the  mind. 
And  bid  the  thoughts  afpire  to  blifs  refined-— 

N  ni  unmingled 
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Unmingled  happinefs,  (incere  delight- 
While  earthly  joys  diminifli  on  the  fight. 
My  fouls  high  powers  fupine  and  torpid  by^ 
Till  rous'd  to  life  by  thine  efficient  ray; 
But  now  celeftial  light  my  bread  pervades. 
And  fin  looks  black  as  the  infernal  (hades; 
Dark  Ignorance  and  Error  take  their  flight. 
As  fly  at  morn's  approach,  the  ihadcs  of  nighr^ 
Miss  I  AH  bright  and  amiable  appears: 
Bums  my  glad  heart!  and  all  my  foul  revercsl 


Adversity  useful  to  the  Acquisition 
of  Knowledge. 

As  daily  experience  makes  it  evident  that 
misfortunes  are  unavoidably  incident  to  hu- 
man life,  that  calamity  will  neither  be  repelled  by 
fortitude,  nor  efcapedby  flight;  neither  awed  by 
greatnefs,  nor  eluded  by  obfcurity;  philofophers 
have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  us  to  that  condi- 
tion which  they  cannot  teach  us  to  mend,  by  pfer- 
fuading  us  that  moft  of  our  evils  are  made  affliftive 
only  by  ignorance  or  perverfnefs,  and  that  nature 
has  annexed  to  every  viciffitudc  of  external  <:ir- 

cumftances. 
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cumftances,  feme  advantage   fuSicient   to   over- 
balance all  its  inconveniences. 

i  ,  ^  \ 

This  attempt  may  perhaps  be  juftly  fufpeQed  ot 
refemblance  to  the  praQice  of  phyficians,  who, 
when  they  cannot  mitigate  pain,  deftroy  fcnfibi-i 
lity,  and  endeavour  to  conceal  by  opiates  the  in- 
efficacy  of  their  other  medicines.  The  panegyrifts 
of  calamity  have  more  frequendy  gained  applaufe 
to  their  wit,  than  acquie'fcence  to  their  arguments; 
nor  has  it  appeared  that  the  mod  mufical  oratory' 
pr  fubtle  ratiocination  has  been  able  long  to  over- 
power the  anguifh  of  oppreffion,  the  tedioufneft 
of  langour,  or  the  longings  of  want. 

Yet  it  may  be  generally  remarked,  that  where 
much  has  been  attempted,  fomething  has  been 
performed;  though  the  difcoveries  or  acquifitions 
of  man  are  not  always  adequate  to  the  expeflations  . 
of  his  pride,  they  are  at  lead  fufficient  to  animate 
his  induftry.  The  antidotes  with  which  philofophy 
has  medicated  the  cup  of  life,  though  they  cannot 
give  it  falubrityand  fweetnefs,  have  at  leaft  allayed 
its  bitternefs  and  contcmpered  its  malignity;  the 
balm  which  fhe  drops  upon  the  wounds  of  the  mind 
abates  their  pain,  though  it  cannot  heal  tbera. 

By  fuffering  willingly  what  we  cannot  avoid,  we 

fecure  ourfelves  from  vain  and  immoderate  dif- 
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qoiet ;  -yfe  prerenre  for  better:  purpofes  that  ftrengih 
wbich  would  be  unprofitably  wafted  id  wild  efforts 
of  defperation,  and  mainuin  that  circumfpeaion 
which  may  enable  us  to  feize  every  fupport  and 
improve  every  alleviation.  This  calmnefs  will  be 
more  eaOly  obtained,  as  the  attention  is  more  pow- 
erfully withdrawn  frpip  the  contemplation  of  un- 
ipingled  unabated  evil^  and  diverted  to  thofe  acci- 
dental benefits  whif:h  prudence  ma^y  confer  on 
every  ftate. 

Seneci^  has  attempted  not  only  to  pacify  us  in 
inisfortune,  but  aln^oft  to  allure  us  to  it,  by  reprc- 
fenting  it  as  neceflary  to  the  pleafures  of  the  mind. 
He  that  never  was  acquainted  with  adverfity^  fays 
he,  hasfeen  the  world  but  on  onejidcj  and  is  igno^ 
rant  of  half  thffcehes  of  nature.  He  invites  his 
pupil  to  calamity  as  the  Syrens  allured  the  pafien- 
gers  to  their  coafts,  by  promifing  that  they  (hall  re- 
turn with  increafe  of  knowledge,  with  enlarged 
views,  and  multiplied  ideas. 

Curiofity  is,  in  great  and  generous  mindsi  th^ 
firft  paffion  and  the  laft ;  and  perhaps  always  pre* 
dominates  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  the  con- 
templative faculties.  He  who  eafier  comprehends 
all  that  is  before  him,  and  foon  exhaufts  any  fingle 
fubjefts,  is  always  eager  for  new  enquiries ;  and 
in  proportion  as  the  intellcftual  eye  takes  in  avid- 
* cr 
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er  profped)  it  inufl:  be  gratified  with  variety^  hj^ 
more  rapid  flights  aixl  bolder  excurfions;  nor  per* 
baps  can  there  be  propofed  to  thofe  who  have 
been  accuftomed  to  the  pleafures  of  thought,  a 
more  powerful  incitement  to  any  undertaking, 
thaa  the  hope  of  filling  their  fancy  with  new  im^ 
ages»  of  clearing  their  doubts,  and  enlightening 
their  reafon. 

When  Jfafon,  in  Valerius  Flaccus,  would  incline 
the  young  prince  Acajlus  to  accompany  him  in  the 
firfl  eflay  of  navigation,  he  difperfes  his  appre* 
henfions  of  danger  by  reprefentations  of  the  utvt 
tra£ts  of  earth  and  heaven  which  the  expedition 
would  fp read  before  his  eyes;  and  tells  him  with 
what  grief  he  will  hear,  at  their  return,  of  the 
countries  which  they  ihall  have  feeni  and  the  toils 
which  they  have  furmounted. 

Acajlus  was  foon  prevailed  upon  by  his  curi- 
ofity  to  fet  rocks  and  hardfiiips  at  defiance,  and 
commit  himfelf  to  the  winds;  and  the  fame  mo- 
tives have  in  all  ages  had  the  fame  efiefl  upon 
thofe  whom  the  defire  of  fame  or  wifdom  has  dif- 
^nguiihed  from  the  lower  orders  of  mankind. 

If  therefore  it  can  be  proved  that  diftrefs  is  nc- 
ceflary  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  and  that 
ft  happy  fituation  hides  from  us  fo  large  a  part  of 

the 
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the  field  of  meditation,  the  envy  of  many  who  re-, 
pine  at  the  fight  of  affluence  and  fplendor  will  be 
much  diminifhed;  for  luch  is  the  delight  of  men- 
tal fuperiority,  that  none  on  whom  nature  or  ftudy 
have  conferred  it,  would  purchafe  the  gifts  of  for- 
tune by  its  lofs. 

It  is  certain,  that  however  the  rhetorick  of 
Seneca  may  have  dreffed  adverfity  with  extrinfick 
ornaments,  he  has  juftly  reprefented  it  as  affording 
fome  opportunities  of  obfervation,  which  cannot 
be  found  in  continual  fuccefs;  he  has  truly  af- 
ferted,  that  to  efcape  misfortune  is  to  want  inftruc- 
tion,  and  that  to  live  at  eafe  is  to  live  in  igno- 
rance. 

As  no  man  can  enjoy  happinefs  without  thinking 
that  he  enjoys  it,  the  experience  of  calamity  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  a  juft  fenfe  of  better  fortune;  for  the 
good  of  our  prefent  ftate  is  merely  comparative, 
and  the  evil  which  every  man  feels  will  be  fuffici- 
ent  to  difturb  and  harrafs  him,  if  he  does  not  know 
how  much  he  efcapes.  The  luftre  of  diamonds  is 
invigorated  by  the  interpofition  of  darker  bodies  ; 
the  lights  of  a  pifture  are  created  by  the  fhades; 
The  higheft  plcafure  which  nature  has  indulged  to 
fenfitive  perception,  is  that  of  reft  after  fatigue ; 
yet  that  ftate  which  labour  heightens  into  deligh^ 

is 
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is  of  itfelf  only  eafe,  and  is  incapable  of  fatisFylng 
the  mind  without  the  fuper-addition  of  diverfificd 
amufements. 

Profperity,  as  is  truly  aflerted  by  Seneca^  very 
inuch  obftruBs  the  knowledge  of  ourfelves.  No 
man  can  form  a  juft  eftimation  of  his  own  powers 
by  unaSive  fpeculation.  That  fortitude  which 
hsts  encountered  no  dangers,  that  prudence  which 
has  furmounted  no  difficulties,  that  integrity 
which  has  been  attacked  by  no  temptations  can  at 
belt  be  confidered  but  as  gold  not  yet  brought  to 
the  tell,  of  which  therefore  the  true  value  cannot 
be  affigned.  He  that  traverfes  the  lijl  without  an 
adverjary^  may  receive^  fays  the  philofopber,  the 
reward  of  vidory^  biU  he  has  no  pretcnjions  to  the 
honour  I  If  it  be  the  higheft  happinefs  of  man  to 
contemplate  himfelf  with  fatisfaCiion,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  gratulations  of  his  own  confcience;  he 
whofe  courage  has  made  way  amidft  the  turbu- 
lence of  oppofition,  and  whofe  vigour  has  broken 
through  the  fnares  of  diftrefs,  has  many  advan- 
tages over  thofe  that  have  flept  in  the  fhades  of  in- 
,  dolence,  and  whofe  retrofpeO:  of. time  can  enter- 
tain them  with  nothing  but  day  rifing  upon  day, 
and  year  gliding  after  year. 

Equally  neceffary  is  fome  variety  of  fortune  to 
a  nearer  infpeftion  of  the  manners,  principles,  and 

affeftions 
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affeftions  of  mankind.  Princes^  when  they  Would 
know  the  opinions  or  grievances  of  their  fubje&^ 
find  it  necelTary  to  fteal  away  from  guards  and  at- 
tendants^  and  mingle  on  equal  terms  among  the 
people.  To  him  who  is  known  to  have  the  powet' 
of  doing  good  or  harm^  nothing  is  fhown  in  its 
natural  form.  The  behaviour  of  all  that  approach 
him  is  regulated  by  his  humour^  their  narratives 
are  adapted  to  his  inclination^  and  their  reafonings 
determined  by  his  opinions,  whatever  can  alarm 
fufpicion^  or  excite  refentment,  is  carefully  fup- 
prefled)  and  nothing  appears  but  uniformity  of 
fentiments  and  ardour  of  affe£tion» 

It  may  be  obferved  that  the  unvaried  complaU 
fance  which  ladies  have  the  right  of  exafting,  keeps 
them  generally  unfkilled  in  human  nature ;  prof- 
perity  will  always  enjoy  the  female  prerogatives, 
and  therefore  muft  be  always  in  danger  of  female 
ignorance.  Truth  is  fcarcely  to  be  heard^  but  by 
thofe  from  whom  it  can  ferve  no  intereft  to  con- 
ceal it. 


AN£0 
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ir\1^.  KING,  late  ArcWiAop  of  Dublin,  hav- 
-■^  ing  invited  feveiral  peftbns  of  diftinSibn  td 
dine  with  hrnii  bad^  imongft  a  gxeat  variety  of 
difhes^  a  fine  leg  of  mutton  and  ^^per^wQ^}  but 
the  dodor,  who  wa3  not  i6nd  cf  buuer^  a(nd  re^ 
markable  for  preferring  a  tr^ncbei^  to  a  plate^  hxi 
fome  of  ihe  above  pickles  relerved  dry  for  bis  owa 
ufe ;  whicb^  as  be  wa^  noiBcifliig,  be  catted  alpad  to 
the  company  to  obferve  him :  I  bcxe  |>irefen<t  you^ 
Ttiy  lords  and  gentlemen,  faid  he,  with  a  fight  that 
ftiay  lyeik?cforward  fervc  f&d  to  talk  bf  «s'Yottie- 
<hing  xiirious,  Thtti  you  fdto  tin  ttriihUJkvp  if 
Dublin^  at  four f core  and /even  yedrs  tf  dge^  etM  c*<* 
^ers  upon  a  trencher. 


ZEAL. 

a' 

VISION. 

'npHERE  never  was  a  word  moirc  miiUken  than 
A  Zeal. 

To  this  idol  have  been  facrlficed  thoafands  and 

ten  thoufands,    It  delights  and  fports  itfelf  in  hu- 

O  a  man 
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nan  vi&iinS)  like  Molocb.  As  an  angel  of  dark- 
nefs)  it  deals  murders,  plagues,  and  famine  around; 
and,  with  the  venomous  malignity  of  a  bafiliCk, 
kills  whatever  it  looks  upon. 

This  monfter  hath  turned  the  moft  fertile  plains 
into  barren  wildernefles,  depopulated  large  and 
mighty  cities,  and  totally  effaced  the  image  of  the 
Creator  through  feveral  parts  of  the  eaftern  world. 
Zeal,  abftraded  from  charity,  is  the  wild  enthufi- 
afm  of  a  diftemper*d  brain,  or  the  infernal  rage  of 
an  abandoned  hypocrite. 

While  I  was  ruminating  on  this  fubjeS,  I  fell 
tifleep,  and  to  the  above  reflexions  I  attribute  the 
following  vifion«- 

Methought  1  was  on  afudden  tranfported  into  a 
diftant  country,  the  air  of  which  was  very  thick 
and  heavy,  fo  that  the  whole  region  appeared  to 
be  involved  i^  a  large  cloud.  I  had  not  been  there 
long,  before  a  beautiful  being  met  me,  and  accoft- 
cd  me  with  the  queftion — '*how  I  came  hither?** 
My  reply  hath  efcaped  my  memory.  But  my  fair 
guide,  without  farther  interrogations,  led  me  to- 
wards a  large  ftruflure,  which  Ihe  informed  me  Was 
the  temple  of  ZeaU  •      " 

As  we  pafled  along,  we  took  notic^e  of  vaft  ar- 
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imes,  which  cncompafled  us  on  all  fides.  Thi 
coiour  of  their  cloaths  was  the  deepeft  fcadet  that 
I  had  ever  beheld.  Their  fwords,  which  were  kU 
ways  drawn,  were  reeking  with  the  blood  of  thofe 
whom  they  had  encountered. 

Thus  we  advanced  towards  the  middle  of  the 
country.  As  we  drew  nearer  to  the  temple,  the 
air  grew  fo  thick,  and  the  whole  atmofphere  was  fo 
dark,  that  the  building  feemed  entirely  fituated  in 
the  very  fhadcs  of  night.  The  building  was  illumir 
Bated  with  a  fmall  taper,  which  caft  an  additional 
gloom  and  horror  around  the  place.  Inftead  of 
foliages,  and  other  decorations,  ufual  at  the  en- 
trance of  large  edifices,  there  were  carved  the 
figures  of  human  fkulls,  and  other  bones;  fo  thai 
the  external  ornaments  refembled  the  appearances 
of  a  fepulchre.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  temple, 
we  defcribed  the  female  to  whom  it  belonged. 
She  was  feated  upon  a  throne  of  ebony,  and  array- 
ed in  deep  mourning.  Her  face  was  very  pale,  and 
much  emaciated,  occafioned  by  long  vigils,  and  un- 
remitted induftry  in  her  attention  to  her  engage-i* 
ments;  Her  eyes  and  hands  were  lifted  upwards, 
and  fhe  feemed  to  be  a6iuated  by  the  moft  ferveiil 
devotion.  On  her  right-hand  flood  Superftition, 
dreft  in  the  hslWt  of  a  nun,  and  Was  her  prime-  ■ 
nrinifter  of  ftate^  from  whom  ihe  received  all  her 
Q  o  a  intelligence^ 
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IjMtSigenef:  Oit  hfcr  left  appeared  a  hideous  phM^ 
ton,  catted  Deatb:  ia  one  iKtnd  was  Ugbtnlng^  Mf^ 
in  Ae  other  a  Icy  the.. 

After  having  taken  a  fufficient  furvey  of  ^ia 
fcene  of  terrors^  I  defired  my  leader  to  conduQ; 
me  back,  wilh  which  f^ueft  fibe  iiamediatcly  com- 
plied; and  entertained  me  as  We  pafled  along^  with 
fuitable  reflexions  upon  what  I  had  feeob  1  was 
very  defirous  to  know  the  lady  by  whom  I  haci 
been  U>  highly  obliged,  when  a  foriunate  incideiit 
occurred^  which  introduced  me  into  the  wbole 
(tcreu 

There  advanced  towarrds  us  a  tribe  of  nymphs^ 
whofe  charms  were  too  many  and  too  great  foi; 
the  defcription  of  the  pen ;  each  held  in  her  ham) 
a  golden  harp.  Their  eyes  are  ftrong  and  fpark<* 
ling,  and  at  the  fame  time  tempered  with  a  pecu^* 
liar  Ibftnefs.  Their  hair  flowed  upon  their  fhoul^ 
ders  in  graceful  ringlets ;  and  when  they  fpok^ 
miiiick  ifl^ued  from  their  tongues.  No  fooner  ha4 
their  prefident,  who  was  the  goddefs  Harmony,  at* 
tended  by  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences,  paid  her 
r^fpe^  to  my  conduftor,  than  Qxe  immediately 
threw  off  her  difguife :  when^  lo!  .all  en  a  lodden, 
the  mifts  and  clouds  were  difpelled;  the  diay 
t>f iatkd  in  upoa  usf  and  the  tan  ihone  in  idlitfs  ne^ 
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fiditn  gh>ry*  Whereupon  I  turned  iifffel^  tci 
police  vii^t  was  become  of  the  fcene  which  I  had 
fa  lately  beheld;  when,  to  my  great  furpwze  ari4 
pteafitre^  the  fjpot  where  the  teisiple  ftood  was  con- 
viented  in^xx  a  vet dant  bill^  covered  with  fiocks  of 
fhcep^  whofe  fleeces  eiDuJated  the  whitenefs  of 
fnow ;,  whirte  the  p\mk$  below  weee  beauttfully  di-*- 
vided  into  regular  inclofures^  amd  (locked  with 
vaA  herds' of  caittld.  Inftead  c^  the  cries  of  the 
nxiifecab^,  our  earrs  were  entertained  with  the  bleat- 
ing^ of  (heep^  the  lowings  of  oxen^  the  (weet  mar* 
TDfitrB  of  civulets^  and  thp  melodious^  warblings  of 
nightingales;!  I  was  then  turning  towards  my  guide, 
whoi  ktftantly  vaniftied  from  my  fight;  but,  by  the 
affienatiofi  which  the  o^mphs  gave  her,  I  learnt 
that  file  wa;?  the  Goddefs^  I^iberty,  the  Genius  of 
Gre^t  Britain! 


THE 

Neceffity  o£  early  Amendment. 

TQ  retain  ideas^  and  compare  their  impief. 
^  fions,  is  the  peculiar  and  difltingutiring  attri- 
bttte  of  maiH.  Hence  arifes  his  fuperiority  oitr 
liieotbcr.bcingjiof  the  anhnal  crcatbn/  Hence 

he 
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he  is  enabled  to  judge  of  futurity^  and  to  by  doim 
for  his  conduft  through  life»  a  rational  fyftem  of 
aftion.     Poflefled  of  the  power  of  anticipating  poC- 
fibilities  by  a  reference  to  experience^  he  can  refift 
any  momentary  impulfe ;  and  amid  a  variety  oi 
ohj^Gts,  which  equally  folicit  and  diftrad  his   at- 
tehtion^  he  can  rele£t  thofe  which  he  calculates  will 
ultimately  be  purfued  with  fuccefs  and  enjoyed 
with  fatisfadion.  Here  then  is  difplayed  an  exten- 
five  field  for  the  exertion  of  virtuous  inclination. 
Here,  it  ihould  feem,  proteQed  by  thofe  powers 
of  reafon,  which  guide  and  direS  it,  virtue  mt^ 
triumph  over  every  obftacle  which  oppofed,  and 
every  fnare  which  impeded  its  progrefs.     PoweF«> 
ful,  however,  as  are  the  temptations,  which  from 
every  fide  aflaii  human  nature,  and  unequal  as  is 
frequently  the  force  of  their  rational  faculties  to  a 
vigorous  oppofition,  the  beil  men  are  fometimes 
overcome  when  they  imagine  themfelves  prepared 
by  previous  refolutions  for  any  conflift  whatever. 

The  irrefolution  or  weaknefs  of  a  moment  may 
defeat  the  accumulated  wifdom,  or  tranfgrefs  the 
eftablifiied  rules  of  years.  No  man  can  preferve 
himfelf  exempt  from  error,  when  it  is  the  fate  of 
every  one  to  fail.  All  our  caution,  and  all  our 
determinations,  the  rigour  of  philofophy,  and  the 
fecurity  of  habit,  are  equally  liable  to  be  furpri- 

fed 
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i^d  by  the  occafional  lapfes  and  infirmities  of  hu- 
manity. This,  we  own  is  a  diftreffing,  and  in  fomc        -4 
meafure,  a  mortifying  pi£lure  of  man.     But  let  it  V 

not  difcourage  the  eflForts  or  abate  the  perfever- 
ance  of  the  virtuous,     Eftimated  as  it  muft  be  hy 
our  natural  frailty,  that  condu^  cannot  be  called 
a  decidedly  vicious  one,  which  confifts  only  in  oc- 
cafional tranfgreflion,  and  temporary  error.     Sin, 
we  know,  unlefs  its  fum  be  enormous,  or' its  qua- 
lity in  an  extraordinary  degree  flagitious,  may  be 
expiated  by  repentance ;  and  fingle  aftions  of  in- 
advertence and  imprudence,  if  they  are  followed 
by  refleSions  of  forrow,  and  endeavors  to  reSify 
their  efFefls,  cannot  receive  a  deep  tinge  of  moral 
turpitude,  or  overbalance  the  merits  of  life  in  its 
general  view  honeft  and  ufeful.     Let  it,  however, 
not  be  fuppofed,  that  in  palliating  the  guilt  of  in- 
confiderate  or  occafional  errors,  we  would  juftify, 
as  trivial  and  pardonable,  the  recurrent  fluftuations 
of  levity  and  caprice.  '  Syftematick  regularuy,and 
ftable  principle  are  as  neceffary  to  the  welfare  o£ 
fociety,  as  to  the  charafler  of  the  individual.  Withr 
out  them  men  could  have  no  dependence  on  the 
faith  of  each  other.     There  could,  indeed,  be  nei- 
.ther  virtue  nor  order  in  the  world.     Violations  of 
reftitude,  we  know,  repeatedly  committed,  and 
(lightly  regarded,  gradually  reconcile  the  mind  to 
a  total  alienatioq ;  and  fince  vice  fo  frequently  a£- 
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foniet  tlie  appearance  of  virtue^  and  conceals  iifdf 
f  ■        in  difguifes  the  moft  difficult  to  be  difcovered,  con- 
^  fiftency  of  conduft  is  in  truth  the  onty  teft  of  hi- 

tegrity  which  can  fatisfy  the  doubts  of  fufpicions^ 
and  fecure  the  confidence  of  the  dfftruftful.  The 
diftinftion^  then,  is  obrious  and  plain.  The  mafi, 
whofe  life  is  a  continued  feries  of  irregularities  and 
inconfiftencies,  we  abandon  as  an  irrcclainiafbl^^ 
and  defpife  as  a  worthlefs  charafler.  Aware,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  the  unavoidable  frailties  of  our 
nature,  we  rauft  not  magnify  as  unpslrdonable  and 
irreparable,  every  petty  tranfgreffion  aind  trifling 
deviation :  we  muft  not  preclude  by  reprefenting 
them  asufelefs,  the  benefits  of  reformation  nordif- 
courage,  by  exaggerating  every  defeft,  the  ardour 
of  virtue.  Venial,  therefore,  as  rauft  be  confidcr- 
cd  the  natural  errors  of  humanity,  they  are  only  fo 
*  far  venial,  as  they  are  forfaken  on  refleftion,  and 
thought  on  with  remorfe.  We  may  plead  as  ex- 
cufablc  the  irrefiftible  propenfities  of  our  confti- 
tution,  or  we  may  alledge  as  infufficient  for  the 
attainment  of  perfeftion  the  powers  of  reafon;  but 
no  conftitutional  weaknefs  can  juftify  intentional 
depravity,  nor  any  but  the  wilfully  blind  or  incor- 
rigibly corrupt  affirm,  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
commiffion  of  a  crime,  or  incapable  of  relinquifh- 
kig  the  purfuit  of  it.  It  is  no  neceffary  inference, 
that  becaufe  a  man  cannot  fecure  hhnfetf  froin 

vice. 
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Vice,  he  raay  live  without  virtue;  and  becaufej 
however  conftant  and  watchful  be  his  vigilance^ 
he  cannot  but  incur  fome  faulty  be  is  not  bodnd 
to  extricate  himfelf  from  its  dominion*  Vice  in 
its  courfe  is  naturally  progreffive.  But  it  is  in 
every  man's  power,  and  therefore  it  is  every  man's 
duty,  on  firft  fetting  out^  to  labaoddn  ft  coiirfd  of 
which  he  fotefees  the  miferabl6  end*  To  be  evtt 
in  fome  meafure  imperfeft,  and  in  fome  degree 
culpable,  is  the  effefl  of  a  phyfical  weaknefs  in- 
cur conftitution ;  but  to  be  abfQlutely  irreclaim^ 
able  depends  on  our  mifconduQ:,  on  our  abftinacy! 
in  not  correfting  the  influence,  of  our  own  blind- 
iiefs  in  not  forefeeing  the  confequences  of  thfe  firft 
advances  towards  an  erroneous  mode  of  life. 


Al^JECDOTE 

SULlY  and  HENRY  the  FOURTlt. 

IN  fpite  of  the  fuperiority  of  Sully's  talents^ 
and  the  purity  of  his  intentions^  thi5  great  mi- 
nifter  was  ev^r  harraflfed  by  calumnies  and  mifro^ 
prefentations.  Many  .of  them  were  ftudioufly  re- 
lated to  Henry,  who  occafionally  mentioned  them 
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to  him^  and  heard  in  what  manner  he  defended 
bimfelf.  Once,  after  a  converfation  of  three 
hours  on  fubje3s  like  thefe^  he  embraced  Sully  at 
coming  outof  hisantichamber  before  all  his  courts 
and  faid,  ^'  I  efteem  you  as  the  beft  and  moft  in- 
nocent man  that  ever  was,  as  well  as  the  mod  loyal 
and  the  moft  ufeful  fervant  I  ever  poffeffed." 
Then  turning  round  to  Tome  of  Sully's  enemies 
who  were  prefent^  he  added,  •<  I  wiOi  earneftly 
to  let  you  all  know,  that  I  love  Sully  better  than 
ever,  and  that  death  alone  can  diffolve  my  efteem 
for  him." 


MELANCHOLY. 

AMID  the  calm,  fequefter'd  fhade. 
Sad  Melancholy  wanders  ftill ; 
Or,  penfive,  droops  the  chearlefs  maid^ 
Befide  the  filver,  purling  rill. 

Where  filence  holds  her  placid  fway. 
Scarce  interrupted  by  the  ftream; 

Or  e'en  the  figb,  that  heaves  its  way. 
From  nurs'd  Affliflion's  troubled  dream : 


Where 
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Where  falPn  the  fculptors  pride  is  feen. 
The  mofs  rob'd  pillars  worn  remains; 

And  mould'ring  Grandeur's  fullen  mein. 

Derides  the  (kilful  artift's  pains :  -^ 

Where,  emblematic,  fall  the  bough 
Of  drooping  Sorrow's  favoured  tree; 

And  warm  devotion  breathes  her  vow. 
Beneath  the  veil  of  fecrecy : 

Where  Pity  weeps  o'er  Folly's  train, 

And  Mirth  forgets  his  mad  career; 
Where  Love  dare  venture  to  complain, 

And  Superftition  bows  to  Fear: 

Where  rarely,  on  the  verdant  way, 
The  footftep's  form  appears  impreft; 

There  whither  oft  I've  wifhed  to  ftray, 
Where  none  my  mufings  might  moleft! 

In  penfive  thoughts  abftra6led  guife, 
To  brood  o'er  Difappointmcnt's  reign; 

Hope's  pleafing  wifti  to  realize. 
In  Fancy's  light  ideal  train! 

For  Melancholy's  mournful  reign. 

And  fenfibility's  foft  pow'r, 
Produce  a  plestfure,  oft,  from  pain, 

And  milder  make  the  plaintive  hour. 

P  p  2  DEATH 
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DEATH. 

TXEATH  is  inevitable:  it  clofesthe  human  ex- 
-*-'  iftence,  and  opens  the  boundlefs  profpeQs 
of  eternity.  How  aweful,  how  fublime,  and  in- 
terefting^  is  this  mod  important  of  all  fubjeds  to 
man !  and  yet  how  few  refle6l  on  the  uncertainty 
of  life,  the  inftability  of  all  fublqnary  poflellions; 
or  foberly,  deliberately,  and  attentively,  confider 
how  abfolutely  neceffai'y  it  is  to  be  prepared  for 
that  refiftlefs  moment  that  configns  humanity  to  it's 
kindred  dull,  that  unfetters  the  foul  for  trial  be^ 
fore  the  folemn  tribunal  of  Heaven,  and  either 
crowns  it  with  a  bleflfed  immortality,  with  joy,  an4 
felicity  fupreme,  or  envelopes  it  in '  confummate 
mifery  for  ever!  Inceflant  contemplation,  how^ 
ever,  on  this  great  event,  is  not  required,  becaufe 
it  might  embitter  all  the  fweets  of  life,  impofe 
gloomy  defpondency,  incapacitate  for  bufinefs, 
or  dan)p  the  energy  of  the  intelle6lual  powers; 
and,  therefore,  Providence  has  wifely  gifted  evqiy 
individual  with  maoy  pleafurabl^  fenfation*  and 
reflefltions,  which  often  recur,  and  which  tend 
very  powerfully  to  diflipate  forrow,  and  fweeten 
enjoyment.  Neverthelefs,  meditation  fliould  be 
frequent,  and  always  truly  fincere;  and  thence 
jiiight  reafonabiy  be  expefted  every  thing  exalted 
^  '  in 
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in  religion,  or  graceful  in  morals.  It  would  with- 
out doubt,  be  inftruraental,  alfo,  in  counterafting 
evil  propenfities ;  and  aft  as  a  prevailing  incen- 
tive to  ferious  confideration,  and  the  regulation  of 
the  conduft  and  difpofition,  in  the  eye  of  Reafon 
and  of  Heaven,  to  whatever  is  pious,  and  amiable, 
and  meritorious. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  neither  age  nor 
rank,  neither  power  nor  riches,  neither  ftrcngth, 
per  beauty,  nor  goodnefs,  can  exempt  frail  human 
nature  from  the  appointed  vifitation.  All  muft 
tread  the  gloomy  path  of  death,  all  muft  '*  travel 
through  this  vale^of  darknefs/'  to,  their  deftined 
home,  within  the  pale  of  eternity.  Sometimes 
jPeath,  that  ravening  wolf,  affails  the  man  whofe 
hoary  head  and  filver  locks  befpeak  the  approach- 
ing  change;  fometimes  the  aged  mother;  fome- 
times  the  young,  dutiful,  andpronfiifing  fon;  fome- 
times the  beautiful,  amiable  aad  youthful  daugh- 
ter; or  the  fmiling  and  engaging  infant;  are  fud- 
fienly  torn  from  the  fond  embrace  of  aflPeftionate 
relatives.  While  vifionary  fccnes,  perhaps,  of  ex*- 
pefted* felicity  and  future  benefits  promifed  appa- 
rent fuccefs,  and  a  reciprocality  pf  genuine  efleem 
prompted  to  afpire  to  fubfequent  delight.  Death 
diffolves  the  promifed  happinefs,  and  inexorably 
c;ommands  the  airy  fchemes  of  human  contrivance 

to 
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to  vanifh  into  air.  So  uncertain,  indeed,  are  the 
enjoyments  of  this  life,  that  little  dependence  need 
be  placed  on  their  continuance  ;  and  yet  how  ea- 
gerly do  we  prcfs  forward  in  the  purfuit  of  happi. 
nefs,  as  if  it  was  an  objeft  of  all  others  the  moft 
eafy  to  be  attained!  But,  alas!  real  felicity,  un- 
mixed with  calamitous  or  painful  incidents,  is  not 
here  within  the  grafp  of  any  mortal;  it  buds, 
and  ripens  to  perfeftion,  in  the  garden  of  Paradife 
only;  where  it  remains,  ever  pure  and  unalloyed^ 
to  fweeten  and  exalt  the  great,  inexhauftible,  and 
unfpeakable  joys  of  heaven. 

Philofophy,  likewife,  may  contend  for  the  dig- 
i)ity  of  man  :  it  may  lay  down  maxims  for  pru- 
dence of  condu8:,  and  relief  in  ad verfity;  but  it's 
apothegms  muft  eventually  prove  inefFeftual  and 
unfatisfaftory.  Chriftianity  alone  offers  the  ftrong- 
^fl  and  moft  permanent  fupport,  as  well  as  the 
Tnoft  rational  confolation:  it  is  this  that  has  brought 
^Mife  and  immortality  to  light;*'  it  is  this  that  haii 
(lood  the  teft  of  all  ages  and  all  experience,  and 
affuredly  will  be,  at  every  trying  conjunflure,  in 
the  hour  of  painful  vifitation,  of  unfortunate  vicif- 
fitudes,  in  all  feafons,  and  on  all  occafions,  a  balm 
of  the  moft  fovereign  efficacy,  of  the  fweeteft 
comfort,  and  the  beft  fatisfaftion. 

In  the  heathen  world,   fuch  fatisfa£lion^   com« 
fort,  and  delight,  were  unknown.      Involved  in 

primeval 
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primeval  uncertainty,  the  refearches  of  mankind 
after  truth  muft  neceffarily  have  been  vague  and 
inconclulive.  Before  the  dignity  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  and  the  eftablifliment  of  his  evcc 
facred  and  ever-bleffed  Gofpel— •  which,  it  can- 
not be  denied,  abounds  in  the  fublimeft  and  moft 
interefting  precepts.  Man  was  led  to  worfhip  in 
error,  and  err  through  ignorance :  but  now  thank 
Heaven,  there  is  a  wide  difference ;  and  no  one, 
furely,  who  retains  his  fenfes,  and  is  open  to  the 
impreffions  of  Divine  Love,  will  for  a  moment 
doubt  of  the  truths  of  a  Revelation,  or  wander  in 
the  barren  m^zes  of  dark  mythology  for  things 
divine,  immutable,  and  immortal,  ' 

As  this  is  a  fubjeftof  the  utmoft  confequence, 
I  fhall  conclude  this  eflay  with  the  admirable  and 
aflFefting  refleftions  of  an  unknown  author,  which 
I  once  met  with  in  a  periodical  mifcellany.  They 
are,  in  my  opinion  peculiarly  appropriate  and  im- 
portant, and  well  deferve  the  attention  and  remem- 
brance of  we,  of  ^'o?(,  of  all. 

*'  It  is  too  commonly  found,"  fays  he,  **  that 
a  familiarity  with  death,  and  a  frequent  recurrence 
of  funerals,  graves,  and  church-yards,  ferves  to 
harde^,  rather  than  humanize  the  mind;  and  to 
deaden,  rather  than  arouze,  thofe  becoming  re- 
fleftions^  which  fuch   objefts  feems   excellently 
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ealculated  to  produce.  Hence  the  phyficiaH  en^ 
ters  without  the  lead  emotion,  the  gloomy  cham- 
bers of  expiring  life;  the  undertaker  handles  with- 
out concern  the  clay-cold  limbs ;  and  the  fexto'n 
whiftles,  unappalled,  while  his  ipade  cafts  forth 
from  the  earth  the  mingled  bones  and  dull  of  bis 
fellow-creatures.  And.  alas !  how  often  have  I 
felt,  with  indignant  reluctance,  my  wandering 
heart  engaged  in  other  fpeculations,  when  called 
to  minifter  at  the  grave,  and  to  confign  to  the 
tomb  the  aflies  of  my  fellow-^creatures ! 

*'  Yet  nothing  teacheth  like  Death :  and  though, 
perhaps,  the  bufinefs  of  life  would  grow  torpid, 
and  the  ftrings  of  aftivity  Se  looted,  were  men 
continually  hanging  over  the  meditation — yet  af- 
furedly,  no  man  (hould  fail  to  keep  the  great  ob- 
jeft  in  view — and  feafonably  to  refleQ,  that  the 
important  moment  is  coming,  when  he  too  muft 
mingle  with  his  kindred  clay ;  when  he  too  muft 
appear  before  God's  awful  judgment-feat;  when 
he  too  muft  be  adjudged  by  a  fixed^  an  irrecover- 
able, an  imtnutable  decree ! 

**  As  I  entered  the  church  yard— ^ 
*^  Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  moulder- 
ing heap; 
where — 

«*  Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid  ;'• 

fa 
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fo  tnsiny  of  my  friends,  my  neighbours,  my  reU 
low-creatures,  lie  mouldering  intb  duft :  ftcuck 
with  the  flaw  and  folemn  found  of  the  dcq>«r 
toned  bell,  and  particularly  impreffed  with  the 
affli8:ing  circUmftances  df  his  deaths  wfaofe  ohfe^ 
quies  I  Was  waiting  to  perform^  I  found  the  ui^ 
Voluntary  tear  rufh  from  mine  eyes,  and  the  un« 
bidden  figh  heave  In  my  labouting  bofom, 

**  And,  O  Death!  mighty  cfonquef or!  ^*  1 
could  not  forbeir  fayiiig,  in  the  filence  of  Ufnafi 
£e£led  liieditation:  *«  O  Death!  how  tc»rn- 
btei  how  wonderful,  thod  irt !  Here  I  ftand  fiill 
df  life  i  health  fmiling  ort  my  cheek,  and  fpark- 
iing  in  my  eye,  my  aftive  feet  ready  to  bear  mti* 
brifkly  along,  and  my  hands  prompt  to  ejcecute 
iheir  appointed  office  :  fcertes  of  pleaflng  felicitjr 
are  before  me ;  the  comforts  of  domcftic  ferehity 
dwell  fecurely  around  me;  and  my  bufy  foul  is^ 
planning  future  improverdents  df  happinel^  and 
peace.  Bu(  the  moment  is  coming,  pethaps  U 
heai?,  when>  life's  feeble  pulfe  fllail  play  no  lohger^f 
thefe  eyes  no  rriore  fpatkle,  not  this  cheek,  glow 
with  health;  that  pale  a»  the  fhroud  that  invefU 
me,  and  thofe  clofed  with  the  lids  to  unclofe  and 
awaken  no  more ;  4he  feet  ihall  decline  theitr 
fun6iion,  and  the  ufelefs  hand^  fall  heavily  dowi> 
by  my  fide,  Farewel,  then^  all  the  engaging, 
Q  a  endearing 
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endearing,  fcenes  before  me!  dear  Wife  of  my  bcW 
fom;  my  children,  fweet  pledges  of  love,  and 
nearer  than  the  firings  that  hold  my  heart !  my 
beft  loved  friends  (hall  then  weep  tenderly  over 
me;  and  my  thinking,  reftlefs,  bufy  foul,  at  length 
know  repofe,  and  be  anxious  no  more!" 

''  It  is  fixed;  and  all  the  powers  on  earth  can^ 
neither  arreft,  nor  avert,  the  fure,  unerring  dart! 
But  with  confummate  wifdom,  the  great  Lord  of 
the  world  hath  wrapped  up  the  important  moment 
in  impenetrable  darknefs  from  human  view;  that^ 
from  the  cradle^  we  might  have  the  folemn  obje£l 
before  us,  and  a£l  as  men,  becaufe  as  men  we 
mufl  die ! 

**  Let  me  not,  then,  labour  to  divert  the  impro- 
virig  fpeculation;  but  advance  flill  nearer,  and  fee 
iif  I  can  learn  what  it  is  to  die." 

•*To  die!— O  you,  my  friends,  amidfl  whofe 
graves  I  now  am  wandering;  you  who,  not  long 
fince,  like  me,  trod  over  this  region  of  mortality, 
and  drank  the  golden  day :  with  you,  the  bitter- 
nefs  is  pafl;  you  have  tailed  what  that  is,  which  fo 
much  perplexes  the  human  thought,  of  which  we 
a;ll  kndw  fo  little,  and  yet  of  which  we  all  mufl 
know  fo  much!  O  could  ye  inform  me  what  it  is 
to  die !  could  ye  tell  me  what  it  iS  to  breath  the 
"      ■  laft 
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laft.fad  gafp,  what  are  the  fenfations  of  the  laft 
convulfion,  of  the  lad  pang  of  difrupting  nature  I 
O  could  ye  tell  me  how  the  foul  iffues  from  the 
Jifelefs  dwelling  which  it  hath  fd  long  inhabited; 
what  unknown  worlds  are  difcovered  to  its  viewj 
how  it  is  afFefted  with  the  alarming  profpeft;  how 
it  is  afFefted  with  the  remembrance  and  regard  of 
things  left  here  below!  O  could  ye  tell  me— But, 
alas!  how  vain  the  wifli!  clouds  and  darknefs  reffe 
tipoh  it;  and  nothing  but  experience  muft  be  al- 
lowed to  fatisfy  thefe  anxious  refearches  of  mortals! 

'*  Yet,  let  us  not  forbear  thefe  refearches;  or, 
at  leaft,  not  relinquifli  the  ihterefting  view :  for 
what  can  be  of  eq^ual  importance  to  man,  deftined 
as  be  is  inevitably  to  tread  the  path  of  Death?' 
What  of  equal  importance  to  examine,  as  whither 
that  path  leads,  and  how  it  may  be  too  fuccefsful  ? 
What  of  equal  importance,  for  a  pilgrim  of  a  day 
to  contemplate,  as  that  great  event  which  muft 
open  to  him  an  unending,  unalterable  ftate! 

'  *'  All  men  muft  tread  that  gloomy  path.  '^  li 
is  appointed  for  all  men  once  to  die.**  Adam's 
fcurfe  is  upon  all  his  pofterity.  Duft  they  are^ 
and  to  duft  they  muft  return.  But  whither  leads 
that  gloomy  path?  Alas!  in  the  heathen  worlds 
with  what  a  bewildered  mind  they  fought  the  re- 
folution  of  that  queftion!  Death,  indeed,  was 
Q  q  2  ikeadfut 
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ores^dfal  in  fuch  circumfUnces ;  for»  if  ye 
the  glad  hope  of  immortality  to  chcar  our  <kpar€- 
inghour,  what  afflifiion  caneven  be  conceived  more 
affixing  than  death  and  diflblution^  reparation 
from  all  we  hold  dear  on  earth,  and  perfed  anni- 
hilation from  all  future  exped:ances  ? 

^  Life  and  immortality  are  brought  to  light  by 
the  Gofpel;  and  the  queftion  is  anfwered  clearly 
from  that  facred  book^  whence  alone  we  can  gain 
information  on  this  point— ^^^  Once  to  die,  and  after 
that  be  judged.  We  mujlall  jland  before  the  judgment 
Scat  ofChriJiP'  O  my  foul,  how  aweful  the  reflec- 
tion! Can  any  thing  more  be  wanting  to  infpird 
thee  with  the  mod  ferious  purpofes,  and  moft  de- 
vout refolves,  than  the  certainty  of  death,  the  aJSur« 
jmce  pf  judgment,  the  knowledge  of  immortality  ? 

•'  And  after  death  he  judged  T  Tell  me  no  more 
of  the  pangs  of  death,  and  the  torment  of  corpo- 
real fufFerance!  What,  what  is  this,  and  all  the 
evils  of  life's  contraQed  fpan,  to  the  things  which 
follow  after?  This  it  is,  indeed,  which  makei- 
Death  truly  formidable;  which  fliould  awakei^ 
every  folemn  refleftion,  and  ftimulate  every  ra. 
tional  endeavour. 

To  be  judged  I  To  be  fentenced,  by  an  irrc\^ 
fibie  decree,  to  an  allotment  eternal  and uncha^ 
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aMe!  tm  allofment  of  confummatc  fe1i<4ty>  or 
rtjrifuinmate  diftrefs! 

•f  O. Immortality!  bow  much  doth  the  thought 
pf  ^hce  debafe  in  their  value  cwtry  earthly  enjoy* 
ment,  every  earthly  purfuit  and  pofleffion!  an4 
ihew  man  to  himfelf  in  a  point  of  view  that  amply 
difcovers  his  true  bufinefs  on  earth ;  that  amply 
difcovers  the  true  dignity  of  his  nature ;  and  for«^ 
cibly  reproves  his- wretched  attachment  to  fubla-» 
nary  things! 

*^  And  methioks,  as  if  a  v0ice  were  fpeaking 
from  yonder  grave — I  hear  a  folemn  whifper  to 
my  foul  t  / 

**  Every  grave  proclaims  thy  own  mortality ! 
Child  of  the  duft,  be  humble,  and  grow  wife !  a 
few  days  fince.  like  thee  1  flourifhed  in  the  fair 
field  of  the  earthly  world  !  a  few  days  fince,  I  was 
tut  down  like  a  flower,  and  my  body  lies  wither- 
ing in  this  comfortlefs  bed !  Regardlefs  of  God, 
and  inattentive  to  duty,  I  paffed  gaily  along,  and 
thought  no  florm  would  ever  over-cloud  my  head  f 
Ii>  a  moment,  the  unexpe6led  tempeft  arofe.  I 
funk,  and  was  loft  I  Go  thy  way,  and  forget  not 
thyfelf ;  remember  that,  to-day,  thou  haft  life  in  '■ 
thy  power;  tomorrow,  perhaps,  thou  mayeft  be 
a  breathlefs  corpfe;  eftimate  from  thence  the  value, 
poor  and  fmall,  of  all  things  beneath  the  fun ;  and 

forget 
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forget  not,  that  death  and  eternity  are  by  an  indtC- 
foluble  band  united.  If  thou  dareft  to  die»  and 
unprepared  meet  thy  Cod,  mod  wretched  of 
beings,  who  can  enough  deplore  thy  mifery!  Ever- 
lafting  anguifh,  retnorfe,  and  punifhment  afforcd- 
\y  await  thee !  But  if,  bearing  futority  in  mind, 
thou  art  fo  blefled  as  to  live  in  conformity  to  the 
law  of  thy  nature^  and  the  gofpel  of  thy  God,  the 
Saviour  of  mankind  hath  opened  the  golden  doors 
of  perennial  blifs  for  thee;  and  eternal  delight, 
from  the  full  river  of  God's  ihexhaufted  love,  re- 
mains to  reward  thy  faithful  fervices. 

**  Mortal,  be  wife  !   Remember  judgement^  and 
learn  to  die !" 

*'  Memento  Mori  !*' 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

Mr.  LEE, 

T  If  THEN  Lee  was  Manager  at  Edinburgh,  he 
^  ^  was  determined  to  improve  upon  thunder, 
and  fo  having  procured  a  parcel  of  nine  pound 
fhot,  they  wererput  into  a  wheel-barrow,  to  which 
he  a£ELxed  an  oQagon  wheeL    This  done,  rid^s 

were 


»  (SOS    >. 

« 

were  placed  at  the  back  of  the  ftagi|  and  ode  of 
the  carpenters  was  ordered  to  trundle  this  wheel- 
barrow fo  filled,  backwards  and  forwards  over 
thefc  ridges.  The  play  was  Lear,  and  really  in 
the  two  efforts  the  thunder  had  %  good  effe£lt 
At  length  ms  the  King  was  braving  thi*  "  pelting 
of  the  pitilefs  ftorno,"  the  thunderers  foot  flipped 
and  down  he  came  wheel-barrow  aijd  all.  Thci 
fiage  being  on  a  declivity,  the  balls  made  their 
way  towards  the  orcheftra,  and  meeting  with  but 
a  feeble  refi.ftance  from  the  fcene,  laid  it  flat  upon 
its  face.  This  ftorm  was  more  diflicult  for  Lear 
to  fl:em  than  the  one  he  bad  before  complained  oH 
The  balls  lakiiig  evdii^  cli*-^Rinn,-iie- waSTDyiged 
to  fliip  about  to  avoid  them  like  the  man  who 
dances  the  egg  hornpipe.  The  fidlers,  in  alarm 
for  their  catgut,  hurried  out  of  the  orcheftra,  and 
to  crown  this  fcene  of  glorious  confufion,  the 
fprawling  thunderer  lay  profl:rate  in  fight  of  the 
audience,   like  another  Salmoneus. 


TH& 
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The  Kigjq^WLEDGE  of  GOI> 

J^ATVRAt'  to  MAJ^. 

nr^HAT  gracious  powV,  who  from  ])i&  kindred 
^      clay,     ,   ,     -/!;'*  '■•■^^^^v.-i  -.^ 

Bids  roan  aiife  to  tread  lb6  resSjattj^-  4iy»'  ^:.  * 
Implants  a  guide,  and  C^lls  what  wU)  fulJQiL     l  ^ :  s 
His  word,  or  what's  repugnant  to  his  wilU 
The  author  of  our  being  marks  fo  dear. 
That  none,  but  thofe  who  will  be  blind  caD  erry. 
Or  wherefoe*er  we  turn  th*  attentive  cyes^  - 

Proofs  of  a  God  on  every  fide  iktife. 
Natare,  a  faithful  mirror^  fiands-  to  fiiew 
Cody  Jn  his  viork^.  difcla£'4:ii^  Ininmn  TMur* 
Whate'er  exifts  beneath  the  cryftal  floods. 
Or  cuts  the  liquid  air^  or  haunts  the  woods; 
The  various  flow'rs  thatfpread  th'  enaraerdmead. 
Each  plant,  each  herb,  or  even  the  grafs  we  tread^ 
Difplays  omnipotence  :  None  elle  could  form 
The  vileft  weed,  or  animate  a  worm. 
Or  view  the  livid  wonders  of  the  (ky. 
What  hands  fufpends  thofe  pondVous  orbs  on  high  ? 
The  comet's  fligjbt,  the  planets  myftic  dance ! 
Arc  thefe  the  works  of  providence,  or  chance  ? 
Themfelves  declare  that  univerfal  caufe. 
Who  fram'd  the  fyftem,  and  imposed  their  laws. 

FINIS. 
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